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PREFACE TO eas EDITION. 


The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compila. 
tion of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, 
the Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the 
present work; and his duties have been confined to throwing the 
already existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as pos- 
sible by contributions obtained from district officers, passing the draft 
through the press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance 
with the corrections and suggestions of revising officers, and printing 
and issuing the final edition. 

The material availablein print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports,and a draft Cazelleer, compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; while 
the report on the Census of 1&31 has been utilised. Of the present 
volume, Section A. of Chap. V (General Administration), and the 
whole of Chap. VI (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by 
the Deputy Commissioner ; and Section A of Chap. IIT (Statistics of 
Population) has been taken from the Census Report. But with these 
exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost, if not 
quite, verbally from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation already referred 
to, which again was largely based upon Major Nisbet's Settlement 
Report of the district. 

The report in question was written in 1868, and modelled on the 
meagre lines of the old settlement reports, affords very inadequate 
material for an account of the district. No better or fuller material, 
however, was either available or procurable within the time allowed! 
But when the district again comes under settlement, a second and 
more complete edition of this Gazetteer will be prepared ; and meanwhile 
the present edition will serve the useful purpose of collecting and 
publishing in a systematic form, information which had before been 
scattered, and in part unpublished. 


i 

The draft edition of this Gazefteer has been revised by Major 

Nisbet and Messrs. Bulman and Trafford. The Deputy Commissioner 

is responsible for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been 

fixed throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed system of 

transliteration, The final edition, though: completely compiled by the 
Editor, has been passed through the press by Mr. Stack. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


The present edition of the Gazetteer has been completed in the 
cold weather of 1894-95 on the conclusion of settlement operations. 
Tt is based largely on the Assessment Reportsof the various tahsils 
and the Final Settlement Report for the district. Excepting small 
portions of Chapters II, If and VI this edition has been entirely re- 
written, as it was found that owing to the opening up of the district 
by the Chendb Qanal, the alteration of boundaries, the establishment 
of a new tahsil, all of which have occurred since the first edition was 


prepared, the information given inthe latter was both meagre 


and obsolete. In the present edition an attempt has been made 
to bring the facts up to date and to include the most recent 
statistics. A small scale map has also been added which shows the 
principal towns and villages, main lines of communication, existing 
boundaries of tahsils, assessment circles, &c., the lines of the Chendb 
Canal and its branches, and the alignment of the Wazirabad-Lyallpur 
Railway now under construction. The account of the agricultural 


_system of the district in Chapter [V has been copied from the Gazetleer . 


of the adjoining district of Lahore. For the valuable notes on the 
history and working of the Chen4b Canal, and of the progress of the 
Chendb Canal colonisation scheme, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Sidney Preston, Superintending Engineer, and of Lieutenant Popham 
Young, Colonisation Officer, respectively, Mr. H. D. Watson, Assis- 
tant Commissioner, assisted me throughout in compiling the inform- 
ation and recasting the text, and but for his aid the work would not 
have made such speedy progress. 


are M. F. O'DWYER, 


The L0th March 1895. Officiating Deputy Commiasioner, 
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Table No, I,—showing LEADING STATISTICS. 





| Z 
Detail of Tahetla, 









Deratts. | District. | 
Galan |Waztrabad.|Hdfizabad. 

















| Will. , 
Total square miles (1803) re eli ae RL | 2,906 706 451 1,690 
Cultivated square miles (1893)... 6. 0 ue ee | 1,161 | avi 255 525 
Colturable square miles (1893)... 4.00 ees | 1, 314 | | 225 124 963 
Irrignted aquare miles (IS03) .. 00 ences ts | Tél | aa | 185 
Average square miles onder crops (1858-89 to 1892-93), 1,078 423 257 308 
Annual rainfall in inches (1866-67 to 1892-03)  —... 25°3 | 253 236 19-7 











Nomber of inhabited towns and villages (1801) en | 1,241 | 455 202 Sot 
Total population (1891) .. 0 ss wee sue eoo,1co | 960,168 | 189,606 | 997,897 
Rural population (1891)... .. .«. «= | 621009) 85409 | 26640 ait 
Urban population (1891)  gag,oe0 | 293,607 | 156,006 | 287,897 
Tolal population per square mile (1891) <a: | 237 | 356 | 407 140 
Rural population per square mile (1891) 215 300 351 140 
| 
: 
Hindiim (1801) 9 nuns ns 166,278 | 74,369) 41,007| 50,812 
Sikhs (1891) ao Ae eer ro) 45,516 | 24,623 | (6178) 14,620 
Sian (IMI) fe Oe 127 | 621 96) ° ss 
Musalmans (1891) me Uh - eer) kes Paea | 135,954 | 171,013 
| 
ee —_$ 5 a —— ie: LG NOMIC ——— 
Average annual land revenue (1689-99 to 1802-98)*...| 607,560| an | wx a 
928,730} 44. : ‘a 


Average annual gross revenue (1888-89 to 1892-03)... 





* Fixed, fiuctuating, atl miscellaneo 
} Land, Tribute, Loval Raies, Excise, and lamps. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 3, line 5 from top, for “uplands utar” read “ aplands 
or utar.”’ 


4+. , I7 ,  bottom,, “charkhara Persian wheel” rea.i 


“ charkha a Persian wheel.” 
i epee: One: » » © extremly” read “extremely,” 
» 10 ,, Sed, entry on margin, for “the Nagh” read “the 
Vagh.” 
» 11, line | from ios for “ Nagh” read “ Vagh.” 


26 - a 5 bottom, after strong, for comma ingar! Fullstop. 
» “#6 ,, 6 ,, top, for “1882-99” read “ 1888.89." 
» 77 yw 2 4, belowstatement, for 6,267" read 4186.” 


» 108,12 ,, bottom aaa Magha”’ n Maghar.” 
» We , 3 , ‘ » years” ,, “ years.” 

7 as " Z " Bs - salt — Tinka - if Seo.” 

= = ied re hi “an” oH “and,” 

» Iilt ,, 3 in statement » “Wamke” ,, “Wanike.” 
a 117 i 3 from tap » or ae my nor.” 

» l22 ,, 9 from bottom » “Sal” » “salt,” 
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Gujranwala District. ] 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DISTRICT. 
SECTION A.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


The sh eg fel district is the southernmost of the six 
- districts in the Rawalpindi Division, to which it was transferred 
in 1885 from the Lahore Division, and lies between north 
latitude 31°32’ and 32°33" and east longitude 73°12" and 74°28". 


Its shape is, roughly speaking, that of a parallelogram. 
It occupies the upper centre vf the Rechna Dodb, being 
intermediate in nataral features, fertility and conditions of 
agriculture between the highly favoured submontane district 
of Sialkot on the north-east and the barren wastes of Jhang 
and Montgomery on the south-west. Its north-west boundary, 
a length of nearly 80 miles, fronts the Chenib, which divides 
it from Gujrat and Shahpur, while on the south-east it 
wradually slopes into the valley of the Deg, and is bounded 
by the Lahore district. 


With the exception of the Chenab lowlands along the 
north-west boundary sloping towards the river and the Deg 
valley on the south-east, the rest of the district consists of an 
alluvial plain, slightly elevated, and of almost unbroken eVen- 
ness, declining imperceptibly towards the south-west. 


The mean length is 45 and the mean width 6o miles. 


Tho district ia fourteenth in order of area and thirteenth in 
order of population among the dl districts of the Province, 
com] dysiel 2-73 per cent. of the total area, $30 per cent. of the 
total population and 2°9 per cent. of the urban population. 


It contains two towns with a population exceeding 10,000, 
viz., Gujranwala, the head-quarters, which lies on the Grand 
Trunk Road and North-Western Railway, 39 miles north of 
Lahore, and Wasirabad, which ts situated on the banks of tho 
Chenab, where the North-Western Railway crosses the river at 
a distance of 60 miles from Lahore. 


The boundaries of the district have varied considerably at. 


different times. At annexation the district was formed of four 
tuheils :—Gujrinwila, Riamnagar, Hiafizabad and Sheikhupura, 
the head-quarters being first fixed in the Sheikhupura Fort 
from which they were transferred in 1851 to Gojrinwala. At 
the close of the regular settlement in 1855 the district was 
reconsttucted into three tabsils, all of Gujréowala and part of 
Rémnagar going to form the two tahsils of Gujranwéla and 


Chapter ] I, A- 


Canaeal: deserip- 
tion, 


Changes of boun- 


y @ 


Chapter I, A. 


a CHAP. L—THE DISTRICT. 


Wazirabad ; the south portion of Sheikhupura was at the same 
time attached to the Sharakpur tahsil in Lahore, while the new 
Hitizabad tahsil was reconstituted from the remaining portion 


dries ©" of Sheikhupura, the western villages of Rimnagar and the 


Physical featores 
and natura] divi- 
® ; 


entire old Hafizabad tahsfl, 


No further change of importance occurred till 1884, when 
13 rakhs on the south-west with an area of 89,480 acres, were 
transferred from Jhang to round off the boundary. 


Several transfers and retransfers of estates to and from the 
Gujrat and Shahpur districts have taken place at various times 
owing to river action, The most sweeping alteration has however 
been carried out in 1893,* when in connection with the scheme 
for the colonisation of the Government waste on the Chenib 
Canal, the boundary with Jhangand Montgomery was re-ndjnsted 
by the transfer of 15 of the new Government estates from Hifiz- 
abad to Jhang, while 9 Government estates from Jhang, 6 
from Montgomery and an area of 399 acres from Lahore have 
been included in this district. 

In the same connection the Hifizabad tahsil which was 
of unwieldy size, embracing three-fifths of the total area, and 
was rapidly developing in population and cultivation by the 
extension of canal irrigation, was broken up into two; the 
northern part being retained asthe Hafizabad tahsil, while 
the southern part embracing 110 proprietary estates and all 
the Government waste allotted to settlbrs has been formed 
into a new tahsil with head-quarters at Khingah Dogran, 


‘The new arrangements have only come into operation from 
Ist October 1893, and all the statistics, settlement, census, 
annual returns, &c., which are the basis of the Gazetteer, had 
been prepared prior to that date according to the old division 
into three tahsils. It is impossible to now work ont the figures 
for Hafizabad and Khingah Dogrén separately in any but the 
most important cases. . 


Town % North _Baint | Feot above ; The latitude, lon- 
Lon latitede. /longitode./sea level. pitude and eleva. 


Gaijrin win a tee a ie rath Sa oro we sadr and 

i i a roe ~ F ra? yar +e 

acter = =| SY | wy | Se tabs head-quarters 
margin. 
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* Approximato, 


The district occupies the most of the Dob from Sialkot to 
Jhang, and within its limits the country passes through the 
various gradations by which therich soil of the favoured sub- 
montane region merges into a waterless, almost rainless, and 
therefore sterile plain, unculturable save by canal irrigation 
which is now being supplied. 7 

* Punjab Government Notifications Nos. 623 and 4, dated : 
1803, and 966, 967 and 963, dated 2th Degessber 1295, sat ra 
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Gujranwala District. | 
CHAP, L—THE DISTRICT. 3 


Tt naturally falls intotwo main divisions— Chapter I, A. 
(1). The lowland or Hithiér, i,¢., alluvial tract along the wink 
Chenéb on the north-west and the valley of the bapa M poeaite 
Deg in the extreme south-east. and abeesl’ ated 
(2). The uplands Utar embracing the rest of the district. *°™* 


The Deg which enters the district from Sidlkot, after a 
winding course of about 12 miles through the south-east of the 
Gujréowdla tahsil, passes into Lahore. Some 19 villages in 
Gojrdnwila are advantaged by its periodic floods, or irrigated 
from it by means of jAallérs, but no attempts have as yet been 
made inthis district as in Sialkot to utilise it on a large scalo 
for irrigation by means of dams and hands, The Deg floods 
* are most fertilising, leaving a deposit of rich mud, and the rice 

rown in this tract is famous for its outturn and Goals, In 
this district, however, the inundations are becoming leas year by 
ear, as the practice of tapping the stream by Sialkot villages 
igher up for irrigation purposes is rapidly growing. There is, 
however, always a permanent supply from July to September, 
which is generally sufficient to mature the rice crop. In high 
flood the overflow extends to two miles on either bank, and aa 
the water subsides irrigation is effected by means of jhallirs. 

After the rains, the volume of the stream is much reduced . 
and in the cold weather it wouid often dry up altogether but for 
the springs in its bed. 

There are 179 estates, viz., 67 in Wazirabad and 112 in he Chenih. 
Hifizabad or one-seventh of the whole number, situated in the 
lowlands adjoining the river and more or less affected by its 
action, The area returned as sailaba or inundated in 1893-94 
ia $8,109 acres or 45 per cent. of the total cultivation. The 
Chenéb has been accurately and happily described in para, 11 
of the Jhang Settlement Report in the following words :— 


“The Chondb ia a broad shallow stream, with o sloggish channel aod 4 licen- 
tions course, Tite deposita are gandy, but ita floods aro extensive, and owing to 
the loose textore of the soil on ite banka, tho moisture percolates far inland.” 

The description applies with equal truth to the course and 
action of the river in this district. ‘The shiftings in the channel, 
resent course of the stream, its influence on the villages affected 
a it, and the quality of the sailaba lands have been described at 
ength in the Assessment Reports of Wazirabad and Hafizabad. 
Inthe Wazirabad Tahsil the set of the river is towards the north 
or Gujrat bank ; sailaba lands on this side, which formerly received 
regular inundation, are now flooded only when the river rises 
very high, and wells have been sunk in many villages to 
supplement the deficient inundations. The actionof the weir 
acrass the river at Khinke will tend probably to concentrate 
the river after it passes through the weir into a narrower but 
deeper channel discharging itself on the Gujranwala side. 
In its course through a Hafizabad tahsil the Chenib has 
several alternative channels, and deserts one for the other in 
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Chapter], A. the most irrogular and arbitrary manner. Its general tendency 
we is however towards the north-west or Gujrit-Shalipur bank, 
Desct spa and though owing to the distance of the high bank from the 
cot a it river and the action of nalds or arms of the river—the chief 
of which are the Palkhu in Wazirabad, the Sukknain and Phat 
in Hafizabad—the floods when high penetrate 4or 5 miles 
iniand ; they are uncertain and often destructive. It bas also 
to be borne in mind that the canal will, year by year, take 
away anincreasing volume of water from the river and will 
in time absorb the entire cold weather and an appreciable pro- 
portion of the hot weather supply. The effect of this on the 
sailiba lands below the weir cannot fail to be unfavourable. 
The sailaba land of both Wazirabad and Hafizabad is generally 
rather inferior. The Chendéb deposits rarely contain any fertilis- 
ing mud. New allovial land therefore forms slowly, and is 
not fit for enltivation for many years. Wheat of inferior quality, 
‘and linseed in the rabi, bajra or maize in the kharif are 
the crops chiefly grown, and the outturn is generally poor. 


IE panieri eas ni The circumstances of the lowland villages affected by the 
>iices Deg and the Chenib are fairly uniform, but in the uplands 
we find a well marked gradation, not only in the quality of 
the soil and the conditions of agriculture, but in the habits of 

the people, as we go down the Doab. 


The Charkhari of = Along the east border in the Gujrinwila and Wazirabad 

oer tehatls iioratog Sislkot, is a rich and highly developed tract, 
from 36 to 40 miles in length and 12 to 16 in breadth, with oa 
dense and industrious population but of rather poor physique. 
Water is accessible, the level being 20 or 30 feet from the sur- 
face. Cultivation which has almost reached the limit is protected 
almost entirely by wells, aided by a rainfall of over 20 inches, 
and is therefore fairly secure even in bad seasons. This ia 
known for assessment purposes as the Charkhari circle (from 
tharkhara, Persian-wheel) and embraces nearly half the culti- 
vated area of these two tahsils. Itis intersected by the North- 
Western Railway, and contains the chief town of the district 
Gujranwala and most of the largest villages. 


The Banger of Proceeding further down the Dodb, the soil becomes lighter 
sr atte lena and is in parts impregnated with kallar, the rainfall less, and 
: the water level deeper but not so inaccessible as to prevent 

wells beg numerous and worked at a profit. This intermedi-— 
ate tract, which runs through all tahails except Kbingah 
Dograin, is known as the Bangar (a general term for uplands). 
The water level is 25 to 45 feet ; agriculture is dependent main- 
ly on wells, though not so exclusively as in the Charkhari; 
there is still a considerable margin for expansion, and the 
lighter texture of the soil enables unirrigated crops to be more 
freely grown. It has reached a fairly high pitch of develop- 
ment, and the inhabitants, system of cultivation, &e,, are similar 
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Between this tract and the Bar proper, liesa belt of land ¢hapter I, A. 
along the west of Gujranwila and the east of Hafizabad and | = —. 
Khangah Dogran, which is known as the Adjoining Bar, and Descriptive. 
as regards soiland agricultural conilitions as in situation, is ed sear geod 
intermediate between the Bangar and the Bar. Population is pr and Khdngah 
sparse, the villages become rarer, have large areas and great Dogrin. 
capacity for expansion. The rainfall is slight, about 15 inches, 
and rather uncertain, the water level—40 to 55 feet—is so deep 
that wells can only be sunk and maintained at o great ex- 
pense of capital, so that less than half of the cultivation is com- 
manded by wells, but the soil, an excellent loam, is so ccol and 
retentive of moisture that unirrigated crops can be grown 
eon with even a slight rainfall. This tract 1s in many 
respects the most prosperous in the district. The population, 
largely Sikhs, have more spirit and a finer physique than 
elsewhere. They are good agriculturists though rather im- 
patient of the wearisome drudgery of well cultivation, and 
great numbers of them take service in the army and the police. 


West of this tract we come to the Bir proper lying on the The Biérof Hafiz 

south-west of the district, containing over one-third of the total sb4 Pate Khdngah 
~ area, of which over half is the property of Government, and em- 
bracing a large part of the Hafizabad and nearly all of the new 
Khingah Dogran tahsil. In its natural condition the Bar is a 
level prairie, thickly dotted over with ao stunted undergrowth 
of bush jungle consisting of the jand (Prosopii spicigera), karil 
(Capparis aphylla) wan or pilu (Salvadora oleoides) and ber 
(Zizyphus jujuba), The rainfall issoslight, 10 to 12 inches, and 
well irrigation so expensive, the water level ranging from 40 
to 75 feet, that agricolture without canal irrigation is most 
precarious. ‘Till recently therefore the tract was ——- 
pastoral. The inhabitants who are for the most part descend- 
ants of the nomad tribes who have roamed at will over this tract 
with their cattle and families for centuries, have only settled 
down to agriculture within the last generation or two, and have 
not yet abandoned their predatory traditions, 


At the regular settlement, to induce them to settle on the 
soil which was then ‘*No Man’s Land” they were allowed to 
define their own boundaries. Hence the estates are of enor- 
mous size, in several cases exceeding 8,000 acres. Of this if 
seasons were favourable they cultivated sufficient to provide 
themselves with food till the next harvest, but they looked 
chiefly to their cattle, of which they still possess enormous herds, 
and the spontaneous produce of the waste for their livelihood. 


The soil is on the whole an extremly fertile loam needing 
only favourable rains or sufficient irrigation to produce excellent 
crops. Tho grazing both in the village areas and the Govern- 
ment waste is luxuriant and abundant if rains are favourable, and 
the income from sales of ghi, wool, firewood, skins, &c., in this 
tract and the Adjoining Bar till recently amounted to about ¢ 
lakhs per annum, The great bar to the extension of cultivation 
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in this tract, viz., the deficient rainfall and the prohibitive cost 
of sinking and maintaining wella has now been removed by 
the recent introduction of canal irrigation which haa revolation- 
ised agriculture, totally changed the face of the country in the 
Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran tahsils, especially in the Dir 
tract, and materially affected the character of the people. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that 
there are five great natural divisions based on physical charac- 
teristics, differences of soil, rainfall, means of irrigation 
and agriculture, into which the district may be mapped out :— 

(1). The allovial lowlands of the Chendb forming the 
north and north-west boundary of Wazirabad and 
Hafizabad. 

(2). The Charkhari or rich, highly developed, fully 
irrigated, and secure tracton the east side of the 
district adjoining Sidlkotin Gujranwala and Woazir- 
abad intersected by the Grand Tronk Road and 
North-Western Kailway. The small circle of 
villages on the south-east of the tahsil advantaged 
by the Deg have been merged in the Charkhari. 

(3). The less favoured but fairly secure belt of land 
farther west, embracing part of the Gojranwila, 
Wasirabad and Hafizabad tahsils, known as the 
Bangar, in which the soil is lightand rather inferior, 
but water is fairly accessible, wells can be worked 
with advantage and most of the cultivation is de- 
pendent on them, though it needs the aid of rain 
more than in the Charkhari, 

(4). Thetract intermediate between the Bangar and 
the Bar, known as the Adjoining Bir in Gujrinwila, 
Hifizabad and Khingah Dogrin, in which the 
soil is excellent, but the rainfall slight, and the 
water level so deep that most of the cultivation is 
unirrigated, 

(5). The Bar tract on the extreme south-west in 
Hafizabad and Khéngah Dogran, in which, owing 
to the small and uncertain rainfall, unirrigated crops 
can be raised only in favourable years, while the 
cost of sinking and working wells is almost prohi- 
bitive, so that the expansion of cultivation is depen- 
dent on the extension of canal irrigation. 

These natural divisions have in the recent settlement beon 
made the basis of the division of each tahsil into the following 
assessment circle :-— | 

Tahaeti, 

an wiles as ew» Charkhari i (dioini 

Warirabad we Charkhart mi Banga, Ceeaahs se | 
&fienbad ia AY " near, The Adjoining 
Ehdngah Dogran .., ws Mar, Auljoining Chen, Atietnine See 
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The opening of the Chendéb Canal in 1896-87, and its con- Chapter I, A 
vorsion nan nandation toa perennial canal which was carried — . 
out early in 1892, have already done much, and will do much Descriptive. 
more, in the way of making agriculture secure. The canal Canal irrigation, — 
which takes out from the Chendéb by means of a weir across the 
river at Khénki in the Wazirabad tahsfl, 10 miles below Wazir- 
abad, now irrigates 15 per cent. of the total cultivation, It 
commands some 20 villages on the west of the Wazirabad tahail 
in which it irrigates some 3,000 acres, and running transversely - 
from north-east to south-west through Hafizabad and Khan- 

ah Dogran, it now irrigates about 200 settled villages in the 

fngar, Bar and Adjoining Bér tracts, where owing, to the great 
Sank of water and the uncertain rainfall, conditions were for- 
merly most unfavourable to successful cultivation. Eventaally 
when the Jhang Branch, which has already been begun, and the 
Gugera Branch, which has been projected, have been constructed, 
the whole of these two tahsils, execpt the alluvial villages of the 
Chena&b valley, and some 40 villages along the south-east bound- 
ary adjoining Gujranwala will be commanded, and as there are 
enormous areas of waste only waiting for canal water to be broken 
up--tha area irrigated from the canal, which now comes to 
150,000 acres, or nearly 18 per cent. of the whole, will, for er 
years to come, expand with great rapidity. Agricultare will, 
therefore, every year become more and more dependent on the 
canal, and Jands at present unirrigated or attached to wells 
will become canal-irrigated. . 

— The effect of this movement generally, and especially its Influence of cannl 
results as regards well lands have been discussed at length in the °*tension on agrical- 
Hafizabad Assessment Report, and will be tonched on in the “™ 
Chapter on Assessments. It will be sufficient here to state that 
within the last few years the influence of the canal has revolu- 
tionised agriculture in Hifizabad and Khdngah Dogrin, and has 
materially affected the character of the people. Thee are, for the 
most part, descendants of the nomads or pastoral tribes of tho 
Bar, who have only gradually settled down to agricultare within 
the last few generations, and still retain a strong leaning 
to their old predatory habits and a strong aversion to steady 
manual labour. The uncertainty of cultivation prior to the 
advent of the canal, and the profits to be made with little or 
no labour from grazing and breeding-cattle, in the vast unculti- 
vated tracts included in the village areas and the Government 
waste, encouraged these hereditary tendencies. But the canal 
has even already worked a great change. By ensuring the 
success of the crops sown, and making cultivation easy and 
profitable, it has, brought the zamindérs to look rather on the 
jand than on their cattle for their living. All over the tabsil 
the waste land is being rapidly broken up, tenanta are being 
imported from other districts to supply the local scarcity of 
labour, and within the last six years the cultivated area has 
increased from 258,000 to 340,000 acres. | 

This does not include the progress made in bringing the 
Government waste under cultivation. About 200,000 acres 
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have already been allotted in this district, and though the allot- 
ment was begun only in the cold weather of 1891-92, I under- 
stand that the area under cultivation last rabi amonnts to 
nearly 100,000 acres, 

As regards the composition of the soil generally, it may be 
said that stiff clay (rohi) is most common in the Charkhari 


circles, adjoining Sialkot, where a great many natural channels— 


the Aik,—Nandanwah, Khot, &c., bring down the drainage in the 
rains. The strong leam (dosti) is most common in the Adjoin- 
ing Bir and Bar circles, and in the Wazirabad Charkhari and 
is the most workable and fertile soil growing all crops except 
rice. The lighter loams. (maira and tibba) are common in the 
Béngar circles of all three tahsils, the soil of which is much 
inferior to that of the rest of the district ; kallar is all pervading 
and its influence on the cultivation which, when affected by it 1s 
known as kalrati can be traced every where. It is very common 
in the Gujriénwdla Charkhari, the Wazirabad and Hiifizabad 
Chenib aaa Bingar circles. The soil of the Adjoining Bar and 
Bar circles being a aweet clay ora good loam has little £allar. 
With canal water, however, the most hopeless looking kallar pro- 
duces excellent crops of rice, indeed it is more suited for this crop 
than sweeter soils. It is a question, however, whether continued 
irrigation to the extent that is required for rice will not eventu- 
ally bring tothe surface, the (reh) efflorescence, which is now 
dormant in the subsoil and thus render the kalrati land perma- 
nently unproductive. The water level in the canal-irrigated tract 
isat present so deep that there is no danger of water-logging for 
some years to come, but the subsoil drainage in the Hafizabad 
tahsil is not good, and the results of canal irrigation, especially in 
tha kallar Jands should be carefully observed, so that any 
tendency to water-logging or bringing reh to the surface may 
be at once checked. 


The quality of the soil and the system of agriculture, 
is in many places Jargely influenced by the presenee of nabis— 
natural depressions generally marking drainage lines, which 
form channels for Hood water in the rains, and the chhambe, 


ponds or marshes which are formed by the overflow of these ~ 


nalas. The most important are shown in the district map and 
are as follows :— 


The Khot enters the district from Sidlkot at Pero Chak 
on the north-east of tahsil Gujranwala, flows sonth-west 
through Ferozwila close to Gujranwala city and south to 
Sansrah, forming large chhambs or jhils at Butéla Sharm Singh 
and Khidli. Thence one branch finds its way south-east and 
empties itselfinto the great Mirdliwila marsh six miles south 


of Gujrinwila, while the rest loses itself for a time in the 


katlar plains around Eminabad, Further on it re-appears with 
a wider and deeper bed, carrying a large volume of water in 
the rains, flows south-west past Kamoke, and finally joins the 
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Degin the Lahore district. It is only in fow in the summer 
rains, dnd occasionally in the winter months, when the rainfall 
is sudden and heavy. | 

The villages along the upper part of ita couras where the 
bed is nearly level with the surrounding country receive more 
damage than benefit from its floods, and its overflow also often 
causes serious injury to the lowlying lands where it enters the 
Lahore district. In the lower part of its course rte this 
district several villages, Kimoke, Khot, Raja Bhola, rb se 
Harpoke, Naulanwali, &c., irrigate from it by menns of jhallars, 
and « great deal of riceis grown along its banks. 


The Nandanwah nala, also known as the Narowdéoa and 
Khilri in different parts of its course, is a continuation of the 
Aik nala (see Sialkot Gazetteer) which enters the Wazirabad 
tahsil at Ardydénwala in the north-east corner. 


From this point it forms two branches, one of which, known 
as the Bachera, passes into the Chendb valley where it joins the 
Palkhu (see below); the other flows south-west across the 
Wazirabad Charkhari, and then passes into the Gujranwala 
Bingar. Near Nokhar onthe Gujrémwila-Hafizabad road, an- 
other offshoot banches off, catches the drainage from the sur- 
rounding keallar, and working its way through Dogrinwila and 
Phamme Sarai, where it forms a very large marsh, passes into 
the Hafizabad tahsil and runs due west through Kile and 
Kakkar Gill tothe Mijn Ali chamb in the heart of the Bar. 
This brunch is said to have beens canal in olden times and 
to have supplied water to Midn Ali (Asrar) and Sangla when 
they were flourishing cities. ‘Traces of it ure said by General 
Cunningham to have been found 20 miles south-west of Sangla 
inthe Jhang district. The main branch runs almost due south 
from Nokhar thronglh the Adjoi ning Lair of Gujranwala and 
Hafizabad, and finally loses itself in the great Mughal tank near 
Sheikhupura, Tradition saysthat this mem branch was cut by the 
Emperor Jahangir from the Chendb or the Aik tosupply water to 
this tank, an artificial lake, 26 acres in area and 30 feet in depth, 
surronnding the shooting Indge in the Haran Mundra rakh. 
In the upper half of its course through this district from 
Arayanwala to Nokhar, the nala is well defined, brings down a 

reat deal of drainage and flood water from the Siilkot side 
in the rains, and forms several marshes or ponds along its course 
on the banks of which rice is grown inabundance. The villages 
from Ardydowala to Jhandisla, where it crosses the Grand Trank 
Rond, are lowlying and often suffer from swamping of the 
standing crops if ants rain falls when the crops are ripening, 
and the floods sometimes prevent the ground being sown in time. 
West of the Grand Trunk Road down to Nokhar, many villages 
irrigate largely from it by means of jiallara and water-courses, 
and n good deal of the lowlying land here bas been broken up 
and wells have been sunk in it to supplement the nala floods. 
From Nokhar onwards traces of the bed are found only at 
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intervals. In parts it has silted up to the level of the surround- 
ing land, in places ithas been cultivated. 

The Palkhu, which isa perennial stream, also enters the 
district at the north-east corner of Wazriabad from Sidlkot 
(see Siilkot Gazetteer), where its course is roughly parallel 
with the Aik. It flows through the Chenfib lowlands from 
Sohdrato Wazirabad near which it is joined by the Bachera, 
a branch of the Aik. Up to Wazirabad its inundations in the 
rains extend toa mile or so on either side, but have little ferti- 
lising value. 

The combined streams formerly inondated the alluvial 
villages to a distance of eaght miles below Wazirabad where they 
join the Chenib at Rinike, a little above the headworks of 
the Chenib Canal at Khainke, but the Grand Trouk Koad and 
the protective works in connection with the Chendb bridge at 
Wazirabad now bar their passage, and most of the flood water 
is diverted back to the river above Wazirabad., One result 
of this isthat the lowlands above Wazfrabad are submerged 
during the autumn, and kharif crops are rendered precarious, 
while the sailiéha lands below Wazirabad are cut off frém 
Palkhu floods, and wells haye been sui to secure the culti- 
vation. Another result is that Wazirabad has been rendered 
more unhealthy than before os the nala which formerly 
flowed in a perennial stream under the town, kept the wells 


sweet and floshed the city sewage, has now been changed into ~ 


a stagnant pool which is said to contaminate the drinking wells 
in its vicinity and to taint the atmosphere. | 

The Sukhnainis a branch of the Chenib, which, as ita 
name implies, was formerly a dry channel. It leaves the river 
close to Ramnagar and receives the surplus water from the 
escape channel of the Chenib Canal; itis now in flow all the 
year round, After course of 20 miles, throngh some 20 
riverain Villages of Wazirabad ond LHafizabad, it rejoins the 
Chenib at Jigo. The action of this arm of the river, thongh 
often injurious to the kharif crops, 1¢ on the whole beneficial, 
as the silt is fertilising and the villages alony its banks are 
among the best in the Chenih valley. 

The Vagh or Lund has its source in the fkallar drainage 
around Gajar Golain the Wazirabad tahsil, enters Hafizabad 
at Kot Pandh in the Bingar, and after a very irregular courze 
of about 20 miles during which it forms thetwo great jhila or 
marshes of Ramke and Kaulo Tirar, 1t passes into the Chendb 
valley'at Muzaffar Nau, Thence it pursues a winding conrse, 
more or less parallel with the river, for another 20 miles till it 
finally joins the Chendb at Dinga. It has afairly deep channel 
not unlike the Deg, and thongh it carries water nearly all the 
year the supply is entirely dependant upon rain, Its overflow 
is beneficial to the surrounding land which is chiefly a stiff clay 
growing good crops of rice and wheat and gram. About 26 
jhalldrs are erected on its banks, irrigating come 500 ucres, 
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The Rohi is an overflow from the Nagh which it leaves 
near Jalilpur in the Hifizabad tahsil, and after a course of 
about 20 miles through the Béngar and Chenab circles it joins 
the river below Pindi Bhattidn. I[t isin flow only during the 
rains ard often damages the kharif. There is no jhalldr irriga- 
tion from it. 


The nala known as Nikaydiu or Degwala is a cut from 


the Deg made by Réui Nikayau, wife of Ranjit Singh, to irri- . 


gate her jagir around Sheikhupura. It leaves the Deg at Pindi 
Rattan Singh in the Lahore district, enters this district at 
Kiampur on the south-east, passes through Mariala, Kila Amir 
Singh, Sheikhupura, Arayinwila, Jiwanpora Khard, enters tho 
Bar circle at Jiwanpura Kalin, thence on through Khérijnwala, 
Bhikhi and Mamuwiali and back tothe Lahore district. This 
eut appears to have been formerly of considerable utility to the 
Lahore, and Gajranwiila villages on its banks, but for many 
peer it was neglected and silted up. In 1876 the Gujranwala 

istrict Board agreed to co-operate with the Diatrict Board, 
Lahore, to clear the channel, and increase the supply by putting 
a weir across the Deg at Pindi Rattan Singh ; Gujranwala pay- 
ing two-fifths of the cost, Lihore threa-filths. This was 


contributed Rs. 2,129. When the work was completed the 
Lahora villages intercepted all the supply by means of dams. 
The Gujrdnwala villages complained of this, and after a 
lengthy correspondence Government decided (Panjab Govern- 
ment No. 623, dated 3rd September 1886) that the money ad- 
vanced by Gajrinwila could not be refunded, but that any 
dispute as to the distribution should be arranged by the Deputy 
Commissioners of Lahore and Gujranwala in co-operation, No 
action in this direction appears to have beeu taken, and the 
Gojrinwala villages now r-ceive none of the Deg water through 
this channel, though it sometimes is in flow after the rains. 


Table No. IL shows in tenths of an inch the total annual 
rainfall registered at cach recording station from 1866-67, or 
such date as figures are available, to 1893-94. 


The mean rainfall at the chief stations over the whole 


period is :— 
Gajrinwala a4 2 ah ane sae axy3 
Wairabad a abe a-s an Pr pi ia be 
Uificabad eae oat iin » Wi 
Pre li? 


Sheikhopoura ree 

The fall at head-quarter for the last four years is shown in 

Year.  Tenths of my Tenths of the margin. The distribu. 
= ie inch, | ; an iach, tion of the rainfall through- 
issog0 0 STL | SOLD. BFS out soe at the district 
1900010 ISS | 180TH BO ond = tahsil corsa Sali 


isshownin Tables III A.andIIIB, In the Assessment Reports 
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the fall at the sadr and tahsil stations up to date has been 
ascertained to be— 





Gujranwala ... « ses 
Wazirabad ... ws eee 
. isa 


Hifizabad ... 


and as the registering stations are more favourably situated 
than the rest of the tahsil, the averages for each tahsil have 


* been assumed as follows :— 


Gojranuwila ... yaa ia ~< aw ~=iI1TS 

Hifirabad .. si i i er we) 1G 
The mean for the whole district may be taken aé 15 inches 
with a maximum of $2 inches in 1890-91 and a minimum of 9 
inches in 1891-92. The rainfall, though moderate in amount 
fora Panjab district, is liable to great fluctuation, and though 


nearly three-fourths of the cultivation is protected by wells or” 


canal irrigation, the area of sowings and the success of the 
crop depend largely on the rainfall being copious and seasonable, 


Thos in 1891-92, when the mean rainfall was only 9 inches, 
the area of crops sown was in round numbers 630,000 acres, of 
which 85,000 failed and 545,000 were harvested, of which only 
141,000 acres were grown on unirrigated land; while in 1892-93 
the rains having been fall and well distributed, the area of crops 
sown (excluding the returns for the new colonies in which canal 
irrigation was for the first time introdqced) rose to 796,000 acres, 
of which only 26,000 acres failed and 769,000 acres came to 
maturity, including 301,116 acres of unirrigated crops. 


The success of the crops in kharif depends on timely mon- 
soon rains for sowing —and these are fairly certain, and on their 
continuance well into September, but the September raina in thia 
district are very precarious, and of late years (September 1899 
is an exception) have shown a tendency to fail altogether even 
when the monsoon rains have been heavy. 


The rabi crops benefit most by abundance of rain for 
ploughing in July to September, and for sowing in October, and 
if they once sprout a timely fall in January or Febraary will 
bring them to maturity. 

An analysis of the figures shows that the monsoon and 
winter rains are decidedly poor one yeur in three, the antumn 
rains two years in three, so that the kharif crop which is 
mainly dependent on rain is more liable to failure than the 


rabi, which receives more aid from artificial irrigation. The 


extension of canal irrigation accompanied by an expansion of 
cultivation and extensive tree planting operations cannot fail 
to favourably affect the rainfall, especially in the hitherto dry 
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The variation of temperature as shown in the margin is 
very great, from 
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_ p= | reputation. The 
extremes of climate are greatest in the Bar tract where the full of 
rain is scanty and the heat in the summer months is excessive ; 
the residents, however, of that part are an exceptionally strong 
and healthy race, but to strangers and Hindustanis the tem- 
nerature is most trying, and its effects on them very painful ; 
ophthalmia, blindness, and severe cutaneous disorders being 
common among them from exposure to a glaring sun and 
extraordinary heat. 








SECTON B.—GEOLOGY, FLORA AND FAUNA. 


Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet, so general in 
its nature, and so little has been done in the Panjab in the way 
of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to 
discuss the local geology of separate districts. Butasketch of 
the geology of the Province asa whole has been most kindly 
furnished by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, and is published in ezlenso in the provincial 
volume of the Gazetteer series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 


The only mineral of importance is kankar, quarries of 
which are found in abundance all over the district and aro 
much utilised by the Public Works Department for metalling 
the Grand Trunk Road, ballasting the Railway and burning 
lime for the canal works. Hitherto the kankar beds or quarries 
have been leased by the owners of the land in which they lie 
to contractors or the Public Works Department direct at so 
much per superficie, and a small royalty of 10 Bi cent. on the 
1 sna has been realised by Government. They have now 

@en recorded as the property of Government. The income 
xcept in some villages along the Grand Trunk Road and close 
to canal works is not considerable. 

The district is not rich in trees, Tho rainfall is hardly 
sufficient for spontaneous vrodnetion, and till recently not 
much had been done in the way of plautiog road-side avenues, 
probably, because most of the main roads run through sandy or 
Tallar liar soil unfavourable to growth. Tho line of the Grand 
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Trunk Road is fairly well shaded with kikar (Acacia arabica) and 
shisham (Dalbergia sissu), and there are some good plantations 
along it. : 

The Forest and Railway Department have some promising 
shisham plantations in the vicinity of Wazirabad, but, except 
in the Chenab valley, the district is on the whole bare of trees, 
and the Jandscape presents rather a blank and desolate 
appearance. Good timber for building purposes is rare, and 
has to be imported from Akhnir or Jammu through the Jammu 
State and Forest Department depots at Wazirabad. In the 
wilder portion of the district, and especially in the Bar, there 
ig a scattered growth of jand, karil, wahn or pilu and ber or 
malla. The jand has a bipinnate leaf andthorns. It is found 
usually in low fertile land, and is very valuable as fire-wood 
and for making charcoal. Most of it has now been sold to 
contractors who retail it for fuel in Gujranwala and Lahore. 
The wahn has a smooth leaf; it is of little use for fuel or agri- 
culture. The karir no leaf at all but thorns; it is used for small 
rafters (Karis). All bear berries which sare edible, but the 
karir gunk’ is very astringent, and is, therefore, used for pre- 
serves and medicinal purposes. The fruit of the der and pilu 
is much prized and has saved the Bar population from famine 
in more than one season of scarcity; notably in the hot 
weather of 1892, when the crops failed completely in this 
tract and the whole population was for several weeks 
dependent on this fruit for their support. 


With advancing cultivation the Bar jungle is now rapidly 
disappearing. .A great deal is, however, being done to plant 
avenues of trees, chiefly shisham, along the banks of the canal 
and the main roads where canal water is available, and after 
some years the Hafizabad and Khéngah Dogran taheils will be 
fairly well wocded. | . 


In Gujrinwila and Wazirabad many fine gardens have 
been planted around the towns of Gujranwila, Eminabad, 
Butdla, Sohdra, Wazirabad, Akélgarh by the leading Sardars 
or wealthy Dewans. 


In addition to the ordinary fruits, limes, lemon, pomegran- 
ates, figs, grapes, &c., Malta oranges which were imported 
40 years ago by Colonel Clarke, direct from Malta, have 
spread all over the district and thrive wonderfully in the 
loamy soil around Gujrinwdla, Mango topes and palm groves 
are unknown, in fact all trees valuable for their fruit or 
timber are rare. 


Black buck are to be fonnd over Hafizabad and ee 
Dogran, especially in the vicinity of Sheikhupura; ravine deer 
and hog deer are to be met with all over the district, but are 
not now numerous, and are rapidly disappearing as the waste 
land is broken up, A few nflrfi ure be econ in the bolés 
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around Wazirabad and in the Bar after heavy rains, but big Chapter I, B. 


game is, on the whole, scarce, and it is impossible to secure a Geology. Flora 


good bag without covering n great deal of ground and giving 
up at least a couple of days to it. | 

Wild pig abonnd in the Railway and Forest Department 
reserves around Wazirabad and are also found down the river 
in the belas opposite Chak Bhatti and Chnochak. The nature 
of the ground makes it difficult to ride them, bat at night they 
wander up into the young crops of maize, sugarcane and wheat, 
and one can sometimes intercept them at day-break as they 
retorn to cover, 

Wolves are found in the jongles along the J hang border ; 
hares and jackals are fairly common all over the district. 

Very good gray and black partridge shooting is to be got 
around Sheikupura in Rijn Harbans Singh's rakhs, and on 
both sides of the Lahore-Shahpur road up to Khéngah 
Dogran. 


The small sand-grouse is found all over the Bar at all . 


seasons, the imperial variety is rare. The gray goose is rarely 
met with on the Chenib, but herons, Anlin (kunj) and severnl 
varieties of duck, from the mallard to the teal, abound all 
along the river and wherever there ore large ponds or swamps 
as at Mirdliwala, Kaulo Térar, &. The opening up of the 
Hifizabad and Khangah Dogrin tahsils by the canal has now 
attracted the geese and duck from the river, and excellent 
shooting is to be fonnd in the reservoirs for the canal waste 
water near Marh and other places. A few snipe are to be 
seen along the Deg, and ina few of the larger marshes, but 
ther will probably soon be found along the canal. 


In the Deg and the Chendib the ordinary fish of the Punjab 
river, mahdsir, raiu, chilwa are found, bot they are rarely of 
good quality wnd have a strong muddy flavour when full 
grown. The inhabitants of the Deg villages use fish largely 
as an article of diet, and outsiders or non-owners are allowed to 
fish only on consideration of giving one-fourth of the haul to 
the riparian cwners, Government formerly used to lease the 
right to fish for an small sum to contractors supplying the 
_ Gujrdowdlaand Lahore markets, but disputes arose between tha 
losseos and the inhabitants, and the eystem has now been given 
up. On the whole it may be said that as regards flora and 
Jauna, the district presents little to interest the scientific 
observer, or to arouse the energies of the sporteman. 


f 
and Fauna. 
Wild animals. 
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HISTORY. 


Chapter II. Lying as it does on the highway by which the successive 
History. hordes of invaders from the north marched down to the 
General remarks, Struggie for the empire of Hindustan, and by which they re- 
turned victorious or defeated ; closely identified also with the 
stirring events which led to the rise of the Sikh monarchy on 
the ruins of the old Mughal empire, few tracta in the Central 
Punjab have liad a more unsettled history than thie district 
and its present condition bears evident traces of whatit has 
suffered from the marches of invading armies, from political 

troubles and inter-tribal struggles, ) 

One result of the claos and confusion that prevailed is the 
absence of any authentic information as to the history of the 
district prior to Mughal rule to the early days of which most 
of the present tribes date their settlement in this district. 


As to the tribes that preceded them, even tradition is 
silent and even for the first two and a half centaries of Mughal 
rule there is no record of the condition of the district beyond 
vague traditions and an occasional passing reference in the 
Ain-i-Akhari or other chronicles of the day, 

The researches of antiquarians have however established 
the fact that the tract wns of historical importance in the 
‘earliest days, that it contained in Sangla or Sakdla near the 
Jhang border the capital of the Punjab where Alexander met 
with one of the most serious checks in his career of victory, 
and that st a later period abont 630 A.D. wken the Chinese 
pilgrim. Hwen Thsang visited India, Asarir near Khaingah 
Dogrén (also known as Masrir) was the capital of a kingdom 
stretching from the Indos to the Beis. ‘The ruins of ancient 
cities of vast extent, the sites of ruined villages, the remains of 
wells and ancient irrigation works, scattered over the wildest 
portions of the district, where till the change wrought by the 
canal o few years ago, there was nothing bot an expanee 






Coloniaation of the 
district. 


of barren jungle, and no fixed diy tease all point to a period 3 
when the tract must have been ensely populated and hi hly 
cultivated ; and though popuiar tradition associates this golden ; 


age, “ when every rood of land maintained its man,” with the 
name of Akbar, it clearly belongs to a much earlier period. 
Could the veil that shrouds the past be drawn aside, a glimpse 
into the early history of the district would no doubt reveal 
a picturesque and momentous past. In the present state of our 
information further speculation on the subject, however fascinat- 
ing is likely to bear no fruit, and it ite remains to set forth 
the conclusions arrived at by the Iate Sir Alexander 
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Cunningham in the “ Archwological Survey Report, ” IT 200— Chapter II. 
202 and XIV 48—44 and in the “ Ancient Geography of India,” History. 


pages 148, 160, 191, 198. | Wire Lee 
The Chineeo pilgrim, Hwen Theang, in A.D. 680 visited a" Aearir. 
town, which he calls Tse-kia, and describes as the capital of : 


a kingdom embracing the whoie of the plains of the Punjab 
from the Indus to the Hens, and from the foot of the mountains to 
the junction of the five rivers below Mooltan, The site of this 
town is with a near approach to certainty, identified by General 
Cunningham with a mound in this district near the modern vil- 
lage of Asartr, situated two miles to the south of Khingah Masrir, 
commonly called Khéngah Doyrin, on the road from Lahore to 
Pindi Bhattiin, 45 miles distant from the former, and 24 from the 
latter place. It is said that the people of Khangah Masrar never 
sleep ou beds, but on the ground, ont of respect to the faints 
buried there who practised similar anstorities. The force of 
General Cunningham's identification mainly hinges upon the more 
celebrated discovery of the site of the Sangala of Alexander in 
the ruins at Séngluwala Tibba in the Jhang district, 16 miles 
to the south-west of Asarir, This Séngala or Sdikala * General 
Cunningkam believes to have beon the most ancient capital of 
the kingdom, and to have been superseded by ’'se-kin, or Taki, 
at some time during the nine centuries which elasped between 
the invasion of Alexander and the travels of Hwee Ihsang; 
and he discusses the geographical identification of Asardr with 
the Tse-kia of Hwen Thsang in terms which, rewd together with 
his account of Sanygala (abridged in the Gazetteer of the dbang 
district), leave little room to doubt its correctness. 
“The pilgrim,” he says, “ places this new town Teo-kia at 16h, or 24 miles 
to the north-east of Sékala; but ws ali the country within that range is open . 
pnd fat, it is certain that no town could ever have exieted in the position indi- 
cated. In the same direction, bowever, bat nt 19 tiles, or 116 Ft, | found 
the ruins of o large town, called Asarir, which accord almost exaotly with the 
pilgrim’s description of the new town of Tae-kin.f It is necermry to liz the poui- 
tion of this place, because [wen Thsang’s measurements, both coming and going, 
are referred to it and not to Sdéknia. From Kashmir the pilgrim proceeded by 
Paoch to Kéjpura, a moa!) town in the lower hills, which ia now called Rajauri. 
From thence he travelled to the south-east over a mountain, aod acrosao river 
called Chen fa-lo-po-kia, whieh ig the Chandrabhaga or modern Chenab, to 
She-ye-puto or Jagapura (probably Hafznbad), where he slept forthe night; 
and on the next day he reached Tse-kis, the whole distance being 700 fi, or 116 
miles. Ago south-east direction would have taken the pilgrim to theeast of 
the Ravi, we most look for some known point io his subsequent route aa tho 
best means of checking this erroneous bearing. This fixed point we find in 
She-lan-fo-fu, the well known Jalandhara, which the pilgrim places at G00 plow 
- 60, plas 140 or 150 Li, or altogether between 690 and 700 Li to the east of Tee-kin. 
Thia place wos thorefore, na nearly as pomible, equi-distant from Rajaori anil 
Juliandur. Now Asardr is exactly 112 miles distant from cach of these places 
in a direct line drawn on the map, aod na it is undoubtedly = very old place 
of considerable size, I am satisfied that it must be the town of Tae-kia described 
by Hweo Thaang."t 
~ # See Gagetteer of Jhang ilistrict. ve | | 
+ According to Hwen Theang, the circuit of Tee-kia was about 20 fi, or 
upwards of three miles, which agr sufficiently well with General Cunningham's 
measurement of the ruins of Assrar, He made tho whole circuit 15,600 feet or 


just three miles. 
t From its position General Cunningham alsoinfers that it was the Pimprama 


fot Alexander's historian, See Gazetteer of Jhang. 
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Chapter II. Popular tradition is silent as to the history of Asarfir, The 
ee people merely state that it was originally ealled Udamnagar or 


History. da-Nagari, and that it was deserted for many centuries until 
Ancient history? Alchar’s time, when Ugah Shah, a Dogar, built the mosque 
Bs P F 5 i * r * 
which still exists on the top of the mound. The antiquity claimed 
for the place is confirmed by the large size of the bricks, 
18x10%3 inches, which re found all over the ruins, and by 
the great numbers of Indo-Scythian coins. that are discovered 
annually after heavy rain, Its history therefore certainly reaches 
back to the first century befcre the Christian era. The ruins 
consist of an extensive mound 15,600 feet, or nearly three miles, 
im circuit. The highest point is in the north-west quarter, 
where the mound rises to 59 fect above the fields, ‘This part, 
which General Cunningham takes to have been the ancient : 
palace, is 600 feet long and 400 feet broad, and quite regular in 
shape. It contains an old well, 21 feet in diameter, which has 
uot been used for many years, and is now dry. ‘The palace ia 
completely surrounded by a line of large mounds about 25 feet 
_ ja height, and §,100 feet, or 14 miles in cireait, which was 
evidently the stronghold or citadel. of the place, The mounds 
are rounded and prominent, like the ruins of Ja rge towers or 
bastions, On the east and south sides of the cita | the mass 
of ruins sinks to 10 and 15 feet in height, bat it is twice the 
size of the citadel, and is no doubt the remains of the old city. 
There are no visible traces of any ancignt buildings, as all the 
surface bricks have been long ago carried off to the neighbouring 
shrine of Ugah Shah at Khangah Masrér on the road from 
Lahore to Pindi Bhattiin ; bot amongst the old bricks formin 
the surrounding wall of the mosque, General Cunningham ous 
three moulded in different patterns, which could only have 
belonged to buildings of some importance. He found also a 
wedge-shaped brick 15 inches long and three inches thick, with 
& breadth of 10 inches at the narrow end and nearly 104 inches 
at the broad end. ‘I'his could only have been made for a stupa, or 
a well, but most probably for the latter, as the existing well is ] 
<I feet in diameter. ‘he modern village of Asarir contains a 
45 honses only. At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit there : 
were ten monasteries, but very few Budhists, and the mass 
of the people worship the Brahminical gods. T'o the north- 4 
east of the town at 101i, or nearly two miles, there was a slupa 3 
of Asoka, 200 fect in height, which marked the spot where F 
Baddha had halted, and which was said to contain a large quantity 4 
of his relics. This stupa, General Cunningham identifies with  - 
the little mound of Sdlir, near Thatta Sayyadaén, just two miles d 
to the north of Agardr. a 
On leaving Tse-kia, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward to Na-lo- : 


seng-ho, or Ndra-Sinha, boyond which place be entered a forest 
of Po-lo-she or pilu trees (salvadora persica).* ‘This town of 





® Jolion'’s Hwen Thang, i. 7. 
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Nara-Sinka, General Cunningham supposes to be represented 
by the large ruined mound of Ransi, which is situated nine 
miles to the south of Sheikhupura, and 25 miles to the E. 8.—E. 
of Asarir, and about the same distance to the west of Lahore.* 
Si,or Sit, is the nsnal Indian contraction for sinh, and ran 
is Stuted to be a well-known interchange of pronunciation with 
nar, In Ransi therefore, we have not only an exact corres- 
pendence of position but also the most precise agreement of 
name with the Nira-Sinha of the Chinese pilgrim.t The remains 
of Ransi consist of a large ruined moan thickly covered with 
broken bricks of large size. Coins also are occasionally found by 
the saltpetre manufacturers. And it may be remarked that tho 
presence of saltpetre derived from man’s occupation itself afforda 
a certain proof that the mound of Ransi is nota natural elevation, 
butan artificial accumulation of rubbish, the resnolt of many 
centuries. Ransi alse possesses a tomb of a Nao-gaja, or giant of 
“nine yords,” which is believed by General Cunningham to be 
the remains of a recumbent statue of Buddha, after his nttain- 
ment of wirrtana, or death. 


From the time of Hwen Thsang nothing farther is known of 
the history of Tse-kia, or Taki, which had been superseded in 
mportance by Lahore long before the advent of Mulhammadan 
power. Under Muohammmadan role, the principal places in the 
district were Eminabad and Hatizabad. Itis stated by Major 
Nisbet, who effected a revised settlement of the land revenue in 
1866-67, to have been divided during the Muhammadan period 
into six parganahs, as ia*shown in the margm, neither 

Gajrinwala nor Waxirnbad, at present the largest 
Fininatad. towns of the district, being mentioned as enjoy- 


Sabre ing nny fiscal or political importance. The site of 
Chathn. Gujranwala falls within the old parganah of 


Eminabad, and the sito of Waszirabad within that 
of Sohdra, The parganahs of Hafizabad, Emin- 
abad, and Séhomalli are clearly recognisable in the list of 
mahdls given in the Ain-i-Akbari of the Rechnabad sirkir 
of the Lahore siba, and itis not impoasible that Major Nisbet's 


Sbhekihnpura, 
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Mehammadan 
* period, 


parganah of Baicha Chatha is to be identified with the mahal . 


“Bach Roy Boochey” of Gladwin’s translation, Chatha being 
merely the name of an important tribe holding that portion 
of the district. The parganahs of Sohdra and Bhoikhupars 
most have been established later, as it is impossible to identify 
these names with any given in the Ain-t-débari. The Eminabad 
parganah is believed to have included also a portion of the present 





® Those ruins aro in the Lahore district, but are mentioned bere on account 

+ This identification is the more valuable, as it furnishes the most conelnsive 
“eridence that could be desirod, of the aceuracy of [wen Theang's emplacement 
“of Sagala to the westward of the Rivi, instead of the eastward as indicated by 
“the classical authorities,"—Genoral Cunningham, 
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Sialkot district, Tt is not improbable also that Sihomalli included 
a part of the present Lahore district. The revenne of the four 
mahdls nbove identified is thus given in the Ain-i-Akari :-— 

Ra, 
621,925 
1,13,700 


Eminhad ‘as - noe = 
Hafien bad ahi oe >t eave 
Sahomalli i =i = a 
Bagh Roy Bochos ion ve nica 


The agricultural tribes of the district, though many of 
them lay claim to Rajpit descent, and still preserve certain 
Rajpat traditions, ¢.g., their women never render any direct 
assistance in agriculture, are undoubtedly of Jat origin. , The 
Jats hold 994 estates ont of 1,223 estates, riz. -— 


Gojrinwila ... oe =o wwe SE ont of 455 
Wasirabad 4.0 ous as ee, EB CC BG 
Hifenbad 2a8 fan oe on R74 ites fo 


In Gujrénwéla the most important Jat tribes are: Virakls 
76 villages ; Vardichs 34; Chimas 20; Gurayés 21; Dothars 
nnd Sekhis 24. The Virakhs are mainly, the Vardichs largely, 
Sikhs; the Dhotars and Sekhis ere nearly all Hinds; the other 
tribes are, for the most part, Musalman. In Waazirabad the 
eastern or more fertile portion of the tahsil is held by Chimés 
13 villages; the western and lesa fertile by Chathis 55 vil- 
lages ; there are no other tribes holding 10 villages or over. 
The Chimé&s and Chathiis are almost exclusively, and the other 
Jats mainly, Muhammadan. In Hiifizabad the proprietary body 
is more mixed and property in land is of more recent growtli. 
The Bhattis, who are undonbtedly Raijpits, and Bhagsinkes, 
who, thongh they claim affinity with the Bhattis, are probably 
the descendants of Bir nomads who settled down to agricaltnre 
in the later days of Sikh rule, own between them #1 estates, 
while Chathés, who spread into the tahsil from Wazirabad, and 
Virakhs, who extended their settlement from Gnojriowik and 











wrested the south-enat of the tahsil from the HKhattis, hold, 
respectively, 53 and 44 estates. Tarars, who emigrated from 
beyond the river in Gujrat 200 years ago, hold 53 estates slong 
the river, and Kharrals from Montgomery, about the midale of ‘ 
the last century, dispossessed many of the old Hindu owners ; 


and now hold 42 villages. The rest of the tahsil is occupied 
chiefly by miscellaneous Jats, Hinjrés and Jags, 24 estates 
Gurayds, Dhotars, Gondals, &c. Excepting the Virakhs, who are 
mainly Sikhs, and the Hinjrés, who are mainly Hindds, the re- 
maining tribes, excluding the Bhattis, hold 47 estates, the most 
important being Sayads, Khatris and Brahmins, 


The sottlements in Gujrinwéla and Wazirabad are neatly 
The immigration of the leading tribes appears ‘i 
nal days when most of the existing ; 


Orig n of existing 
villages in ciel etes all of old dates, 
inane Warirabed: +5 have taken place in Mug 
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villages were founded. Even tradition is silentasto the races Chapter IL 
who preceded them. War, famine and inter-tribal struggles in Histor 

the first half of the Inst centory brought about the ruin of all |, . C3 silo 
but the strongest communities, bat the peopla were too deeply villages in Guirin- 
rooted in the soil to permanently desert their settlements, and wilaand Warirabad. 
when the consolidation of Sikh rule mm the latter half of the 

century Inaugurated an era of comparative peace ond security, 

the old owners, who had temporarily bowed to the storm and 

taken refuge in their tribal strongholds, at once reanmed pos- 

session of their deserted homestends, restored the wells, re- 

claimed the land, and in many cases showed such tenacity in 

adhering to their ancient institations and traditions that they 

maintained the same proprietary shares as had existed prior to 

their dispossession. Thus in these two tahsils the present 

owners are the descendants of the men who held the land under 

Mughal role, and the tribal and village traditions have con- 

tinued in an unbroken chain from that orn, : 

In Hsfizabad the state of things is different. That tract Originof proprie- 
appears to liave been held in Moghal tunes by Hindo Jats of ait itl dei 
the Hinjra and Jag subdivisions fgit*), and most of the — 
numerous roins of what were once apparently flourishing settle- 
ments are identified with the dars of their ascendancy. When 
the central authority became enfeebled at the beginning of Inst 
century, these industrious bot unwarlike Hindn tribes fell a 
prey to the more vigorous Musalman races, Kharraland Bhag- 
sinke nomads from the Bar, Chathis, Tirars and Bhattis of 
semi-pastoral habits, who speedily ejected them from all bot a 
fraction of their villages, but having taken forcible possession 
of tle land often failed to work it for agriculture, and preferrtd 
to follow their old pastoral life. In the general strnggle for 
the soil, the Virakhs of the Gojréiowila tahsil, a Sikh tribe with 
strong military traditions, gota foothold in the tahsil and 
ejected the Bhattis from many villnges which the latter had 
wrested from the Hinjris. One result of this difference in the 
history of HAtizabad is that agricultural progress has been much 
slower than in the other tahsils. In Gujrinwéla and Wazir- 
abad the people are similar in character and habits to the 
ordinary peasant of the Central Punjab, while in Hafizabad 
they stil retain many traces of their pastoral and nomadic 
character. The bond between them is rather that of the tribe, 
than of the village commanity. They are averse to manual 
labour, and inclined on slight temptation to return to their old 
predatory habits. No doubt they were being gradually weaned 

rom these habits under our rule, but the canal in a few years 
has done more to civilise them and make them look to honest 
labour for their living than the previous 50 years of settled 
Government, and every year they will assimilate more and more 
in character to the ordinary Panjab peasant. 

Over the whole district the period between the decline of Decline of the 
the Mughal empire on the death of Aurangzeb and the rise of “°8"*! empire. 
the Sikh confederacies (roughly the first half of the 18th , 
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Chapter II. century) was one of indescribable confusion and anarchy. The 
History.  °mpire was gradually falling to pieces owing to intestine 
Declinn of the (uarrels and successive shocks of invasion from the north-west. 
There was no strong central anthority to maintain peace and 
order. It was devastated again and again by the invading 
armies of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali, and the prosperity 
which had been slowly built up in the previous two centuries 
gave place here, as elsewhere, to desolation and misery. In the 
general insecurity of life and property tribe fought against tribe, 
village against village; all but the strongest positions were 
abandoned, homesteads were deserted, and the face of tho 
country became a wilderness. ‘The traditions of nearly every 
village show that in this period of rapine, it was sacked, burnt or 
deserted : the continuity of village life was broken, and the old 
owners Sed for safety to the jungles or to fortified towns, tn some 
cases disappearing for ever, in others retorning after the lapse of 
nm decade or a generation wae sue Bs spy ol dione a 
“f the sik, Checked by the rising powor of the Sikhs. The Gujranwala 
saa: eee eM) district wa acicug the first in which Sikh dominion was 
established ; it has many-associations with the Sikh regimd, and 
an intimate connection with the fortunes of the Sikh royal 
family. Gujranwala city was the birth-place of Maha Singh ond 
his more famous son Ranjit Singh, and a monument in murble, 
erected in 1891 by the Sikh Sardars at the instance of Mr. 
Ibbetson, the then Deputy Commissioner, marks the site of the 
humble abode where the grent Maharija was born and spent his 
youth. Charat Singh, Sukarchakia (so named from his birth- 
place in the Amritsar district), a Sdnsi Jot of the Manjha, was one 
of the most daring and successful adventnrera whom that 
disturbed period brought to the front. His aid was invoked by 
kis fellow tribesmen, the Sansi Jats of this district,a small tribe 
around Gujrdnwala with their head-quarters in the city, in their 
struggle against the Varaich tribe led by the famous robber 

Chief Bare Khan. 


Mughal empire. 


The old fable of the horse and the man repeated itself. 

The Sansis of Gojrinwila repelled the Vardichs, but found they 
had overcome a rival only to saddle themselves with a master. 
In 1765 Charat Singh seized Gujranwala city which was thence- 
forward the head-quarters of himself till his death in 1773, of his 

' son Maha Singh, and of his more celebrated grandson Mahdréja 


3 Ranjit Singh till the capture of Lahore by the latterin 1799 A. D. 
To this event may be traced the origin of tho central power 
among the Sikhs. | 


Before, however, that power culminated in the establishment 
of the Sikh monarchy by Ranjit Singh, he had successively to 
resist and overcome or assimilate the rival Sikh leaderaand ¢on- 
federacies and the local Muhammadan chiefs. This work was 


begun by Charat Singh, continued by Maha Singh, and snecess- 
ally . D seal 


accomplished by Ranjit Singh in 1810 A, D. 
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Of the rival Sikh chiefs the most powerful were— Chapter IL. 
(!) Bhdg Singh, Virakh, a native of Karyél in the Guirin- _ History. 

wala tahsil, who had risen to finke aabong his t a — SS: ARE BIR 

men, ® warlike clan of Sikhs, occupying the south- | 

west of the Gujrinwila and south-east of tho 

Hafizabad tahsils, and established his authority over 

Mirdliwéla and ‘100 villages in the vicinity ; 


{*) Gurbakhsh Singh, Vardich, a freebooter; from Cliabba 
in the Minjha, who seized Wazirabad about 17&0 
and occupied some 50 villages in the neighbourhood; 


(3) GujarSingh, Rhangi, another successful Sik], Inarauder 
from the Manjha who, about 1780, established 
himself north of the Chensib at Gu jrat and gradually 
extended his possessions til] they incladed the talugis 
of Solidra on the south bank of the river and 
Eminabad and Nangal Jiunna Singh in the south- 
est of this district, in al! some 150 Villages, 


Of the Muhammadan tribes who struggled with most suc- 
cess to maintain their independence, the Most prominent were 
the Bliattis and Térars in the Héfizabad tahs{] who were over- 
come by Ranjit Singh, and the Chathés in the western half of 
the Waszirabad tahsil who carried on an unceasing and bitter 
struggle against Sikh ascendency till their final overthrow by 
Ranjit Singh in 1799, 

Charat Singh having seized Gujrinwala, proceeded to ox- Consolidation ef 

tend his authority over the neighbourhood, and ina few years the Sikh power. 
brought the talugis of Gujréiuwila, Kila Didar Singh, Kila 
Mién Singh, Kila Sibib Singh, embracing the northern half of 
the Gujranwala tahsil, under his sway, together with the 
Sheikhupur iliga anda small circle of villages around Akélgarh. 
He was killed near Jammu in 1775 by the bursting of his gon 
whon assisting the Kanhaya con foderacy in an ig ona against 
the hill Rajis. His son, Maha Singh, showed himself as able 
aud unscrupulons a leader as his father. 


The decaying power of the Mughals at the beginning of the 
last century had given the Chatha tribe the opportunity of 
making a bold push for political ascendency in this part of the 
Rechna DoAb. Under Nir Muhammad, the first len ler of note 
imongst them, and Pir Muhammad and Ahmad Khan, his more 
famous sons, they built and fortified the strongholds of Manchar, 
Alipar (Akélgarh) and Rasilnagar (Rimnagar), and about 1750 
raised the standard of independence by refusing to pay tribute 
to the Maghal governor at Lahore, The Mughals were unable 
to exact alle yiance or revenue, but Mir Mannn, the representa- 
tive of Ahmad Shah Darrani, who had now seized the empire, laid 
siege to Mancharin 1764, The siege was ineffectual, and soon 
afterwards the Emperor recognised the Chatha chiefs and 
confirmed them in their possessions, probably as a counterpoise 


Chapter IT. 
History- 


Consolidation of 
the Sikh power. 
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to the rising power of the Sikh con federacies in Gujranwala, At 
this time they held sway over 150 villages or more than half of 
the Wazirabad tahsil, and their increasing power soon brought 
them into collusion with Charat Singh, the head of the Snkar- 
chakia confederacy, who was extending his possessions in 
Gujrauw dla. 

Charat Singh after. the occupation of Gujrénwala had found | 
himself strong enough to turn his arms aguinst the Chathis. 
The struggle was carried on with varying success for 10 years 
between Charat Singh and Ahmad Khan. On the death of the 
former in 1773 and of the latter in 1775, it was coutinued by their 
sons Maha Singh and Ghulam Muhammad, the bravest and 
ablest of the Chatha chiefs. Under his leadership the Chathas 
ynined several successes over the Sikhs, in one of which they 
captured the famons Bhangi gun, and it at ove time looked as if 
the progress of the Sikh arms had been arrested and their domi- 
nion in the Dedb annihilated. . Maha Singh at this crisis 
strengthened himself by an alliance with his rival Sahib Singh, 
the son of Gujar Singh, Bhangi, te whom he gave his sister Ray 
Kaur in marrige, and the combined forces of the two Sikh 
chiefs proved too strong for the raw levies of brave but un- 
trained peasants which the Chathis opposed to them. Ghulam 
Muhammad was driven back into his fortress at Manchar to 
which siege was laid by the Sikhs, and seeing that further re- 
sistance was ineffectual he offered to surrender um promise of 
permission to retire in safety to Mecca. The promise was given 
but basely broken; most of the garrison was put to the sword ; 
Ghalam Muhammad himself was shot at the instigation of Maha 
Singh; the fortress was raised-to the ground, and the possessions 
of the Chatha chiefs were appropriated by Maha Singh, or 
distributed as rewards among his followers, wiz, Dal Singh, 
Kalianwala, of Akdlgarh, who had married the sister of Charat 
Singh, Jowabir Singh, Bastani, Sobel Singh, Bhangi, who had 
married the sister of Maha Singh and Jai Singh Man who had 
married his daughter to the Sukarchakia chief. To mark the 
overthrow of tho Muhammadan chiefs and the triumph of the 
Sikhs, the names of Rasulpur and Alipur were altered to Ramuagar 
and Akalgarh, but the old names are still religiously adhered to 
by every Muhammadan in this part of the Doab, and the heroic 
resistance of Ghulam Muhammad and his treacherous end are 
still celebrated in many @ local ballad. Maha Singh pursued 
his success in a manner characteristic of the age, by turning his 
arms against his ally and brother-in-law Séhib Singh, the 
Bhangi chief, but the latter made a successful resistance and 
maintained his independence till his death in A. D. 1601 when his. 
possessions were forcibly annexed by Ranjit Singh, who however ' 

ave the widow Raj Kaur, a daughter of Charat Singh, a jagir 
of Rs, 4,000 per annom for her maintenance. a 


Maha Singh died at Sohdrain | 791, His death is said to have 
been hastened by mortification at the failure of his attemyit to oust 
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Sahib Singh from Sohdra which he was at the time ineffectually Chapter IT. 
esieging. In an age when success depended solely on unscrupu- ree 

lous, daring, reckless courage and unrestrained ernelty ha had Massessic 

won himself a foremost position by a pre-eminence in these the BIKK power. . 

qualities which it was left for his son and successor Ranjit Singh 

to surpass, The same qualities which had raised the father 

from a enccessful freebooter to the leader of a powerful con- 

federacy, raised the son to be the despotic ruler of a powerful 

kingdom. 

In this, his native district, he found himself confronted — Fetablishmont of 
with the same difficulty as his father and grandfather. The *? = monarchy. 
local Muhammadan tribes had still to be reduced, the rival Sikh 
chieftains had to be overcome or conciliated. The Chathas 
made another struggle for ga aera: Jin Muhammad, the 
son of Ghol4m Mohammad, had fled to Kabul after the fall of 
Manchar, and returning in 1799 with aid from Zamfin Shah— 

Ranjit Singh being then occupied with the Bhatti and Térar 
tribes of Hafizabad—the country rose in his favour, the Sikh 
g@arrizons were expelled, and Jin Muhammad re-established 

imself in Ramnagar. His success was however short lived. 
Ranjit Singh took the field with a large army and laid siege to 
Ramnagar. Jin Muhammad was killed in tho siege, the 

isons surrendered, the power of the Chatha tribe which 
faa paved s0 prominent a part in the politics of the 18th cen- 

ory was broken, and their villages quietly submitted to the 
Mahéraja’s sway. Emboldened by this success and strength- 
ened in resources and prestige by the possession of Lahore 
which he had captured in the same year, 1799, Ranjit Singh 
determined to subdue once for all the turbulent Muhammadan 
tribes of Hafizabad which for years had been offering a guerilla 
resistance to his troops. He entered the tract with a large army 
andina short time overcame the Kharrals, Lodikes, and even 
the Térars. The Bhattis alone, true to their Réjptit traditions, 
offered a determined resistance, and though defeated in the 
field, they entrenched themselves in the fortified towns of Jalal- 
purand Pindi Bhattiin. These were, however, taken by storm 
inA.D. 1801. Most of the Bhatti leaders were killed, the 
survivors who fled for protection to the Siydls of Jhang were 
outlawed and their possessions confiscated. When the power 
of the Sikhs was broken in the 2nd Sikh war, and the Punjab 
annexed, they returned and were restored to most of their old 
possessions. The power of the local tribes having thus been 
roken, it remained to overcome the rival Sikh chiefs. Most of 
these were the descendants of the adventurers who had aided 
Charat Singh and Maha Singh in establishing their power. 
nny. Chan were nearly connected with the Mahéraja by 
blood or marriage, but neither the remembrance of past ser- 
vices, nor the ties of blood, could restrain Ranjit Singh in his 
career of unscrupulous ambition. Dal Singh, of Akélgarh, the 
brother-in-law of Charat Singh, had been the most strenuous 
supporter of the Sukarchakias in their various campaigus against 
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Chapter II. the Chathés, and on the overthrow of the latter had received a 
large portion of their possessions in Jagir, Yor some years after 
Ranjit Singh's accession, Dal Singh was his most trusted 
the Sikh monarchy. Sdviser. His increasing influence however excited the Maharaja's 
jealousy and brought on a rupture, Ranjit Singh made an attack 
on Akdlgarh in 1800, which was successfully resisted by Sahja the 
wife of Dal Singh. Dal Singh died in 1804, Ranjit si : 
captured Akdlgarh and Ahmadanagar, and annexed Dal Singh's 
possessions, making however, according to his custom, a decent 
provision forthe family by the grant of o jagir, and thus 
attaching them to his standard. 


Establishment of 





Jodh Singh, Varaich, whose sister had married Charat 
Singh, and whose father Gurbakhsh Singh had attached himself 
to the rising fortunes of that chief and received Wazirabad and 
47 villages in the vicinity as a reward for his services, was the 
next victim, Jodh Singh had always aided Maha Singh against 
the Bhangi Chief Sahib Singh, but when the latter was besieged 
in Sohdra in 1790, Jodh Singh is suspected of having secretly 
supplied him with ammunition, fearing that Maha Singh, if 
successful, would become too powerful, and this action is said to 
have been the cause of Ranjit Singh’s hostility to him. The 
ambition of the latter, however, supplies a motive beyond which 
it is unnecessary to seek. 


Finding his enemy too powerful to be openly attacked, Ranjit 
Singh seta trap forhim. He invited him to Lahore, received him 
in Darbar with great courtesy, and while professing peganeoe 
and esteem, suddenly gave the sigyal to have the Sardir seized. 
Jodh Singh drew his sword, and called on them to attack as he 
disdained to flee. ‘The Mahdraja was s0 struck with his 
gallantry that he dismissed him with safety, confirmed him in his 
possessions, and added to his Jagira. A few years later, however, 
when Jodh Singh died in 1809, the Maier marched a force to 
Wazirabad and rathlessly confiscated all the Jagir, allowing & 
small grant for the maintenance of Ganda Singh and Amrik 
Singh, the minor sons of Jodh Singh, The subsequent histo 
of the family is given in Volume II, pages 214—216 of iMcidags 
Edition of the Punjab Chiefs. The fate of the Bhangi Sardars, 
whose estates in this district were finally confiscated in 1809, 
has already been related. The rise of Bhég Singh, the leader 
of the martial Virakh clan, who, in the time of Charat Singh 
and Maha Singh, had seized a large portion of the Gujrénwala 
and Sheikhupura parganahs and extended his power up to the 
banks of the Ravi, has been referred to in an earlier page 
Though a steady supporter of tho Sukarchakiéa while they were 
struggling against their rivals, he was too near the throne for 
the Mah4raja to brook him as 8 rival. He was compelled in 
1805 to sacrifice his independence and submit to the Maharaja 
who granted him 54 villages i jégir and pub him m 
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command of the Virakh Horse, On his death in 1806 his son Chapter IT. 
de ee es ae position and shemarep ches The ae 
subsequent history of the family is given in pages 219 and 220 oo. 
of Punjab Chiefs (Volame 11), Ansther branch of the Virakh 2 mcd Oy 
tribe, under Sahib Singh, had established a strong position in 7 
and around Sheikhupura, whence they had expelled the Lobina 

tribe, In 1808 the Mahéraja turned his arms against them. 

For some time they made a successful resistance in the fort of 

Sheikhupura, but were at length induced to submit under 

promise of considerate treatment. They were granted consider- 

able jagirs, entered the Mah#raja’s service, and for many years 

were among the most zealous and loyal of his followers, 


_ Thus by force and frand, tempered with conciliation, 
Ranjit Singh had sueceeded in overéoming all local opposition 
and cleared the way for the extension of his dominion over the 
whole Punjab. 


The whole of the district now acknowledged his sway, and Sikh admini 
it only remains to describe his system of administration. About tion under Ranjit 
half of the conquered lands were retained by the Mahdr&ja 
under direct management as part of the Sikh royal domain 
(thalea), or farmed out in groups to persons who contracted 
to pay in 4 fixed amount of cash or grain to the State, makin 
what they could ont ofthe people, These were administere 
by kérdérs or governors who exercised general jurisdiction on 
behalf of the sovereign. 


The intimate connection of many of the leading Sikh 
families with the Mahdrija who selected many of his bravest 
generals, such as Hari Singh Nalwa of Gujranwidla, Misr Dewan 
Chand of Gondlanwila, ablest governors, sach as Dewan Sdéwan 
Mal of Akdlgarh, Dewin Dhanpat Rai of Sohdra, and suc- 
cessful comrtiers, such as Jowdhir Singh, Bastani, of Rimnagar, 
dai Singh, Man, and Shim Singh, of Butala—from this district, 
and the fact that the descendants of the supplanted Sikh chiefs 
had been allowed to succeed to part of their possessions, led to 
_-the grant of nearly half the district in jdgir to the favourites, 

relatives and servants of the Maharaja, subject to military or 
other services and to the royal pleasure. 


Tt is not always possible to discriminate with accuracy the 
Position of the jagirdira and local governors as the leading 
Jagirdirs were often allowed to contract for the management 
of groups of estates outside their jdgirs, and the kérdérs or 
governors paid part of their ildqds in jdgir as a reward for 
their services, The table below shows roughly how the differ- 
ent taluqds or parganahs were held up to their absorption by 
Ranjit Singh, how they were distributed by him, and whether 
they were granted in jdgir or managed through the royal 
deputies. 
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‘Bikh administra- 
tion under Ranjit 
Bingh. 
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Of the jégirdire the most famcus were Hari Singh Nalwa, 
a Khatri of Gujranwala city, where his descendants still reside, 
whose personal valour earned him the title of the © Ney of the 
Punjab,” and whose exploits in extending the Sikh dominions 
were hardly eclipsed by those of the Maharaja himself. He 
was killed near damrid in 1887 while bravely resisting the 
attack of the army which the Amir Dost Mubammad had sent 
to capture the fort, and the invading army was repelled by the 
Mahéraja in person who arrived with reinforcement from 
Ramnagar, a Sakae of over 200 miles, in 4 days, His 
death was an irreparable loss to the Sikhs. As a governor 
the was harsh but strong, Rani Nikayan, the senior wife of 
Mahéraja, held nearly one-fourth of the district, including all 
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the southern portion bordering on Lahore, in jagir, and main- 
tained a semi-royal state in the fort at Sheikhupura, finding a aub- 
stantial compensation for her being supplanted in the Mahardja’s 
affections by younger and more pleasing rivals in the income 4 
which she derived from her wide possession. Though notori- 
ously avaricious, she was wise and farseeing enough to en- 
courage cultivation by making grant of waste lands to cul- 
tivators and settling tenants in the villages which had been 
desertod in the struggle between the Virakhs and Bhattis. 


Of the kiirddrs, General Avitabile, whose head-quarters 
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Leading Sikh Eire 


were af Wazirabad which he considerably enlarged and dara or Governors. 


beantified, is remembered as having been the first to introduce 
the system of fixed cash payments in substitution for the 
old rude systems of appraisement (kankut) or division of the 
crop (batai). The two greatest were Dewan Sdwan Mal and 
Raj Golib Singh, who held most of the Hafizabad tahsfl in 
farm, The nome of the former is remembered here, or elsewhere, 
for the justice of his decisions, the moderation of his assessment, 
and the wisdom which led him to conciliate and settle in the soil 
the tarbulent and predatory tribes of the Bir—Kharrals, Bhag- 
sinkas, &c., by giving them grants of waste lands on easy 
terms, und remitting part of the assessment in favour of those 
who founded villages, sunk wells, or otherwise developed culti- 
vation. 

The memory of Gulib Singh, on the other hand, and of 
his unscrupulous agent, the Wazir Rattanu, is execrated by the 
people for their oppressive assessments which all but crushed 
the tract in their charge. The character of the kérdiérs gen- 
erally, with the single exception of Sawan Mal, cannot be better 
summed up than in the words of Mr. Barnes— 

“Tho lem of hia lifo Waa to maintain cultivnti io : 
blo lorel, Spe the game time to keep tho dudivabie ak pry taint ay 
depression.” 

Of the Sikh rule generally it may be said that while it 
introduced an era of comparative order and security by setting 
up a barrier against invasion from outside and stamping out 
tribal feuds and private wars of rival chieftains, it did little else 
toimprove the position of the great mass of the people. These 
were left to the mercy of the jdigirdira or kardirs whose 
discretion was practically unbounded as long as they furnish- 
ed their contingent of troops to the royal army, or their quota 
of revetive to the royal treasury. 

Individual jagirdira or kérdirs, such as Siwan Mal, 
taking a broad and farseeing view of their position and responsi- 
bilities, might now and again endeavour to promote the welfare 
of the people in their charge, but these were the exceptions ; 
and the vast majority, dressed in a little brief ‘uthority, has- 
tened to make the most of their power by squeezing what they 
could out of the people. 
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Chapter IT. In this respect the rapacity of the jdgirdars, and especially i 
ics of the Jat Sikh Sardérs, exceeded even that of the kardars. . 


scat Bik che A common figure of speech among the people likens them to 
dara. | ravening wolves who preyed at will on the helpless fold, or 
vampires who sucked the blood of human beings. 


In fact the hand of the Sikhs fell heavier on this district 
on account of its proximity to the capital and close connection 
with the ruling family than almost on any other, owing to the 
number of rapacious followers who had to be provided for, the 
quarter tee of troops on the people, and the obligation to 

urnish supplies free to the Sikh armies on their way to and 
from the frontier. 


voll dsl the The overthrow of the Sikhs in the first Sikh war, in which 
ine many of the leading Sardirs and jagirdérs of this district bore a 
prominent part, wid the establishment of the Regency at Lithore 
under British control in 1855, dealt a severe blow to the authority 
of the jagirdars, whose excesses since the death of the Mahfraja 
*1 1839 had kuwown no restraint. he introduction of the 
summary settlement in 1847, the object of which was to 
substitute a fixed cash assessment for the arbitrary exactions 
which had hitherto prevailed, caused even deeper alarm. The 
jagirdér saw himself reduced from an irresponsible local 
autocrat, exercising almost unlimited jurisdiction to & mere 
assignee of a fixed cash assessment. The kirdir saw that there 
was no place for him in the new syetem. Both classes regarded 
the new order of thinga with sullen discontent, and when 
the outbreak of the second Sikh war offered a chance of 
shaking off the British control, and restoring the old order, 
it is not surprising that almost without exception they threw in 
their lot with the rebels, ‘he regult was fatal. The power of 
the Sikhs was finally broken at Chilidnwala and Gujr&t. OF 
the rebel Sardars of this district many were killed in the above 
battles, the remainder joined in the general surrender, and were 
shorn of their honors and jigirs, receiving in some cases amall 
life pensions for their maintenance. 
ed a prominent part in the 
and were rewarded or pun- 
following were the chief :— 


Effect of the second Among the families that play 
Sikh war. rebellion on one side or the other, 
ished accordingly at annexation, the 

ThoNslwafamily. 1, Gurdit Singh, Jowéhir Singh and Arjan Singh were 
the sons of Hari Singh Nalwa. Arjan Singh shut bimse f up in 
the fortified house built by Hari Singh outside Gujranwala with 
about 100 men and openly defied the Government. A small 
detachment sent to bring him into Lahore was unsuccessfal ; 
but when a body of troops sent by Brigadier Campbell and ih 
squadron of Skinner’s Horse marched against him, he fied. The 
defences of the house were destroyed and the property confis- 
cated. The house, now known as the “ hdradart,” 18 one of the 


most perfect surviving specimens of Sikh architecture, and is. 
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one of the most pleasing residence in the civil station. The 
garden was at one time famous in the Punjab for its variety of 
rare trees and plants, and the first Malta oranges introduced 
in the Punjab were grown here. 


_dowshir Singh, whose sympathies were with the rebels, 
had been arrested at the beginning of the outbreak and kept 
aprisoner in Lahore. He escaped to Guijrinwéla with the 
connivance of his gnards. His own fame as a soldier, and the 
name of his father Hari Singh goon attracted followera to his 
standard. He crossed the Chenib and joining Raja Sher Singh 
fonght with great gallantry at Chillidénwila, He it was who led 
the famous charge of irregular cavalry at Chillidnwaéla that 
drove the British Dragoons off the field, and so nearly turned the 
fortunes of that eventfn] day, 


The jagirs of Guordit Singh, Jowihir Singh and Arjan 
Singh were resumed on annexation. Punjab Singh, the third 
son of Hari Singh, who was on bad terms with his brothers, 
es to join the rebels, and his jagira were maintained to 

im. 


2, Of the Min Sardirs, who then occupied a prominent 
»osition in the Sikh armies, Jagat Singh, Budh Singh, Baghel 
Singh and Fateh Singh remained ,faithful to the British, and 
wore rewarded by the continuance of their jdgirs ; Rattan Singh, 
Jodh Singh, Jamiat Singh and Lehna Singh, who were serving 
under Sher Singh at Mooltan, went over with him to Malraj 
and lost all their jdgire at annexation. The Min family itnitated 
she prescience of many a Highland Laird of the 17th and 18th 
centuries who sent a son to either camp, thereby securing 
immunity whichever side should win. 


3 Sardar Jhanda Bingh of Batdla, whose services in 
Hazara op to 1847, under 
the title of Bahddur with the affix “ Ujal didér, Nirmal budh” 
(open countenance and honest mind), hardly justified his gk 
tation and was suspected of playing a double game. In May 
1848 he was sent down the Sind-Sigar Doib to prevent the 
read of Malrdj’s rebellion, and aid in the operations against 
Mooltan. His conduct at first was admirable, but as he neared 
Mooltan part of the force under him deserted to the rebels. The 
Sardar himself was suspected of being in communication with 
 Mairaj, and was at once recalled to Lahore. There he seems to 
have re-assured the resident of his loyalty, and in Augast was 
sent on a mission to Sarddr Chatar Singh, Governor of Hazira, 
whose loyalty was then wavering, to recall him to a sense of 
duty. dJhanda Singh was unsuccessful, and was genorally sus- 
pene of having done his utmost to widen, and not to close, the 
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Tho Nalwa family, 


The Min family, 


Japtain Abbot, had gained for him dara. 
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* He was ordered back to Lahore and put under arrest, 
but he seems to have been again able to dispel suspicion, 
was soon afterwards released; and during the Jast four or five 
months of the war he and his sowaéra were employed to keep 
open the communications between Lahore and Ramnagar. 
Jhanda Singh played his part well in a difficult crisis, and 
when the Punjab was taken over all his personal jagirs amount- 
ing to Rs, 15,560 were confirmed to him for life. His descend 
ants Sardira Balwant Singh and Mil Singh, E, A 
Sardéra Arjan Singh and Suchet Singh now hold ¢ 
amounting to Rs, 5,436, | 


4. The following Sardirs Ganda Singh, Mattu, jdgirs 
Rs. 19,000; Sahib Singh, Virakh, grandson of Bhag Singh, 
already mentioned as having held independent power among 
his fellow tribesmen, jdgir Rs. 14,000, the Virakh Sardars of 
Bhikki already mentioned jagir Rs. 8,000. Gurmukh Singh 
and Atar Singh, the Hasanwilia Sardairs, of Ramnagar, jagir 
Rs. 20,000 and Jowahir Singh, Bastani, of Ramnagar, the royal 
chamberlain or master of the wardrobe, jagir, Ra, 12,000, openly 
joined in the rebellion and lost all their jdgire, The descend- 
ants of all of these are still living in the district. 


5. Among the Sardérs whose loyalty was undoubted, 
and whose services in that critical period were most valuable, 
besides those already mentioned, were Sardér Jodh Singh, 
Vardich, and his more famous brother Sardér Man Singh, 
c.1£., of Ruriila, and General Harsukh Rai of Hafizabad. 












Other rebel Sikh 


The loral Sardirs. 


The events of the second Sikh war and its result, the 
annexation of the Punjab, thus brought about the downfall of 
many of the leading Sikh families of the district. 


_ Conduct of tho The Muhammadan tribes, on the other hand, who had been 

Mohammadantribes. oroghod by Hanjit Singh early in tho eal were eager to 
pay off old scores, and anxious to recover their own. The 
Bhattis, Tarars, and Chathis of Wazirabad and Hafizabad 
rallied to the British standard, readily furnished supplies, 
brought in information of the movements of the enemy and 
fought on our side at Ramuagar, Chiliénwala and Gujrét. A plot 
to stir up the Sikh population of the district by the agency of 
a religious pretender, Guru Maharij Singh, who was foment- 
ing rebellion in the guise of a religious mendicant, was frustrated 
by the Pathéns of Jhandiila Sher Khan, who gave timely 
information to the authorities, A force of horse was promptly 
despatched from Wazirabad, the offending villages, Karyal 
Jhabbar, Chuharkdna, in which troops were being secretl 
enlisted, were plundered and burned down; Maharaj Singh — 
had to flee to Jhang, where he was captured with the aid of 
the Bhatti chiefs. As a reward for these services the Bhattis 
and Térara were restored to many of their estates from which ~ 
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they had been ejected by the Sikhs, and the nominees of the Chapter IL. 
latter were expelled by force of arms where novessary. Were 
The annexation of the Punjab in 1849, while it involved the | Effect of annoxa- 


families, was weleomed by the great mass of the people, and 
especially by the agricultural population. 


At the first sub-division of the newly acquired province, 
the whole of the upper portion of the Rechna Doth from 
Jammu to the Jhang boundary and from the Chenéb to the 
Ravi, inclpding this district and that of Sialkot, was formed 
into one district. The temporary head-quarters was at firat 


Sheikhupura and fora short time Wagirabad. In 1851-52 this 


wide jurisdiction was broken up, and two districts were formed 
having their hend-quarters at Sidilkot and Gujrdnwila ; the 
Gujrinwaln district as then arranged extending from the 


Chenab to the Ravi, and comprising the four tahstls of Gajran-' 


wala, Ramtagar, Hafizabal and Sheikhupura. At the close of 
the regular settlement in 1856, several villages of the Sheikhu- 
pura tabsil were transferred tu tha Lahore district, and after 
some trifling changes of estates with Sidlkot, the district was 
reconstitated into the three tuhsils of Gujranwala, Wasirabad and 
Rimnagar, Excluding the transfer of a large urea, 13 rakhs 
with 87,480 acres from Jhang in 1884, the only changes which 
took place up to the recent revision of settlement were tranaters 
of villages to and from Gujrat and Shahpur owing to changes 
in the course of the Chenth, the deep-stream of which has 
hitherto formed the boundary for purposes of jurisdiction as 
well a5 proprietary right. The changes that took place in 
1892, owing to the extension of canal irrigation and the open- 
ing up of the Government waste in the Bar to cultivation, wiz., 
the interchange of area with the Lahore, Montgom ery and J hang 
districts, av! the splitting up of the unwieldy Hafizabad 
tahsil into iwo—the new tahsil having its head-quarters at 
Khéogah Dogrin in the heart of the Bar, haye been alluded 
to in Chapter I, 


The following account of the events of 1857 is taken 


from the “ Punjab Mutiny Keport ‘’:—— 


Gujrinwiln is o little civil station on tho high road from Labore to Peshé- 


war, As in all other places, the Dopaty Commissioner was bardened with a 


body of mntinogs soldicrs ns his treasary guard. In this case the men wore of 


the 48th Native Infantry ; they Were quickly got rid of by an order to them to 
n 


ajoin their corpa at Siglkot. This waa obeyed. Its operation left Captain 
pps. otriating Depaty Commissioner, with 7 horsemen and 85 foat police to 
defend three Buropean officers, 200,00) rupees of Government treasure, and a 
jail fall of coavicts. This state of things could not last, especially hoy 
The statics GOGRE Be eee cing; anil could not be held, on it porsonsed no wel. 
Tho station might be attacked sicher by tho threo native regiments from Sialkot 
eetigt cE aremive rekiments from Lahore, It lay between the two placer, and 
danger as far as possible, an old tomb aud its cireamjacont garden were fortified, 
Provisions were thrown in, and the treasure was sent into Lahore. Recruits 
were called for from the people, and they eagerly thronged in. During siz 
Moonths about 700 men were raised, From this body largo drafts wers made 







complete downfall or temporary eclipse of many of the leading 9" 9 "he people. 


British rule, 


The mutiny. 


Attitude of the 


mutiny. 
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into three Punjab regiments : 250 romained on doty nt the station; 100 wera 
scot down as policemen to the North-Western Provinces; and even while under 
training the whole body was used as ferry guarda, jnil guards, aod escorts. 
Early in July, the Deputy Commissioner hastened away to Gujrit, 85 miles off, 
oo the news of the Jhelum m otiny. There he mounted his 100 men on camela, 
and went away another journey of 35 miles, to the very bank of the Jhelum. 
He learnt there that the Jhelum mutiny hed onded, and on his hasty march 
back ho was informed that a formidable one bad broken out at Siilkot, only 35 
milea from his own station. He hurried back to Gujrinwdla, bot found, to his 
aitisfaction, that it had not been threatened, the mon having gona a different 
way. Inthe end of September, Captain Cripps waa called to traverse the 
southern part of his district, which abuts on the bdr, as the Kharrals hod risen, 
and might be expected to attack some large towns under hig jurisdiction, Again 
a forced march brought body of the Sikh levies under his persona! command to 
the suspected districts; and the people, if they had any evil intentions, were 
overawed. (rder continued to reign throughout that territory, In October, 
Colonel Clarke took charge of the district, and Captain Cripps wag transferred to 
Farozepore on the appolntnent of Major Marsden to Gugera. The people of 
Gajrdénwila seamed to have been very well affected throughout, and the six por 
cent. loan gained considerable accessions from the moneyed men of the country 
towne, 

The events of the mutiny, though their direct effect on the 
district was slight, had however a considerable indirect effect 
in strengthening our rule and in reconciling and binding up 
with it the Sikh if aol whose attitude since the annexation 
of the Punjab had been one of sullen acquiescence, 


The disbandment of the Sikh armies after the battle of 
Gujrit had thrown ont of employment thousands of sturdy 
Sikh soldiers who were unwilling to turn their swords into 
Ploughshares, and the complicity of the Sikh Sardirs in the 
rebellion had Jed to the loss of their honours and emoluments. 


The presence of these two classes in the district might prove 
an element of serious danger if the mutin y were successful in 
Hindustén, and spread to the Punjab. The bold and master! 
policy which associated the lately defeated and disbandar 
Sikh forces with the support of our cause, and employed them 
45 @ weapon of offence against the Hindustani rebels, thereby 
removing a local source of danger and providing them wi 
congenial and remunerative employment, is a matter of history. 
The Sikhs of this district promptly responded to the call for 
levies, and their Sardars now found the opportunity of proving 
their loyalty to our rule, of winning back some of their lost 
dignities and emoluments, and of dealing a blow at the hated 
Purbia troops who had so lately helped to defont them. 

Among those who were the first to take the field and whose 
services against the rebels were most distinguished were :—= 


(1) Sardér Jowahir Singh, the son of Hari Singh Nalwa, 
who, as Resilddr of the Ist Sikh Cavalry, served 
with a gallantry and devotion worthy of his father’s 
son, was 18 times engaged with the enemy, receiy- 
ed the order of British India for his services in the 
ficld, and at the close of the war was rewarded with 
the grant of a jagir of Rs. 1,200, one-half for life 
and one-half in perpetuity, 








Gujranwala District. ] 
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(2) Of the M4n family, Jowdla Singh, the eldest son of Chapter II. 
Fateh Singh, was killed at Lucknow. Anip Singh, History. 
the eldest son of Jodh Singh, entered the Ist Sikh Attitude of the 
Cavalry, afterwards known as Probyn’s Horse when sikh, during the 
it was first raised in August 1857, Was present at mutiny. 
the fall of Delhi and the capture of Lucknow. In 
that gallant regimont, Aintip Singh distinguished 
himself by his cool and determined courage, and 
during the campaign was four times wounded and 
had three horses killed under him. Ganda Singh, 
the second son of Sher Singh, Man, who joined the 
same See, ee ges in the inde? cam- 
paign and Gurdit Singh, his younger brot er, was 
several times ponatat in the ald. 


(3) Bhig Singh, Hasanwilia, of Rimnagar, son of Atar 
Singh, also served with credit as a Jamadér of 
Irregular Horse and was rewarded with the prant 
of 2 pension and small jagir. 


The following families who had stood faithful in 1249 again 
showed their loyalty by service in the field during the mutiny :— 


Sardir Jodh Singh, Vardich, of Raridla, who was in an 
influential position at Aimritsar, assisted in the enrolment of 
Sikh levies, and took part with the Depoty Commissioner, 
Mr. Cooper, C.B., in the pursuit of the Meedin Meer mutineers 
and their destruction at Ajnala. Sardér Man Singh, the a ui 
brother of Jodh Singh, was one of the first to join Major Hodson 
at Delhi with a troop of cavalry raised by himself. He assisted 
in the capture of the king of Delhi, and the capture and execu- 
tion of the three princes. Thence he returned to Lahore, and 
raising 500 reeruits rejoined his regiment in time to take Leh 
in the capture of Lucknow. For these seryjces and his condnet 
in the subsequent operations in Hindustan, where he was twice 
wounded, Man Singh was rewarded with the Order of Merit and 
the grant of jdégirs in Oudh and the Punjab. Harsa Singh, the 
gon of Jodh Singh, served with credit through the same cam- 
paign as Rosaldir of the 9th Bengal Lancers. 


General Harankh Rai, of Hiifizabad, and the Dewans of 
Eminabad, Karm Chand, Hari Chand and Nahdl Chand also 
served in the field, nnd Hari Chand who commanded a con- 
tingent of Jammu troops before Delhi died of cholera, 


Of the Muhammadan tribes several members of the Bhatti 4 ciktéude of 
and Chatha clans, of whom Rahmat Khan of Pindi Bhattidn, the Muhammadan 
Khuda Bakhsh of Ahmadanagar, were the most distinguished, tribes. 

attached themselves to General Nicholson's standard oad served 

in the moveable colamn which crashed the scattered bodies 

of mutinous Hindustanis in the Panjab, and contributed so 

largely to the fall of Delhi, 
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Chapter IT. The effect of the mutiny was therefore to heal old soresand 
History reconcile old feuds. As has been well remarked in the Mutiny 
Effect of the eport of Gurdéspur district :-— 
acters “The general enlistment was moat poplar, as fi was among the moat 


effective measures adopted by the Government, and contributed in a raat deyroe 
to link the popular feeling in this part of tho country with the British cause, A 
matunl interest and sympathy was created to muipport that cncme which had 
now become common, deep and earnest were the nepirations which vibrated 
in overy homestead and evinced that the military spirit of the nation had been 

ratified, and afforded an assurance that its valiant eons would not be backward 
in vindicating the trost bestowed." 


History since an- Since annexation the history of the district has been one of 
ee steady progress. The improvement of communications by the 
construction of the Grand ‘I'rank Road in the early days of our 

rule, of the North-Western Kailway in 187 I-74, of the branch 

line from Waztrabad to Sidlkot in 1885, has opened up new 

markets, brought it into tonch with the great centres of trade, 

and thereby given a great stimulns to the growth of agricuitural 

produce: The opening oP of the great tracts of Government 

and village waste in the Hafizabad tahsil by the Chenib Canal, 

which began to work in 1888, ia likely to prove even A more 

potent factor in promoting the ‘pre pada ofthe district, and has 

even already brought some 140,000 acres of waste Iand under 

the plongh. The fall effects of this new influence have yet to be 

seen, but when crowned by the construction of the railway now , 

under construction through the heart of the Dodb from Waziras 

bad to Mooltan, it will revolutionise the district aud raise it from 

& position of comparative unimportance to une of the most pros. 

perous, and at least finnnecially one of the most important, in the 



































Province. 1 
The following officera have sincs annexation administereil 
the district in the capacity of Deputy Commissioner for the re 
period marked spposite their names :— | : 
—————— SSS ——— SSS = _—= weil 5 
| Teau oF orice. “4 
Name. —s | ‘a - 
From | - To ' 7 
Captain Clarke .., mi | May ISD... | October 
J. Morris - «| November Ino 2.) December 
BK. M. Loveday ,., = vies 


W. Ford ..; a fis | Jannary ren 1650... | Nevenber 


EL Fraser... 2. | Decamber 1850... | Augast 
W.. Forbes vue ve | Sepoermn barr 1841... | Qeteber 
Major J.Ciarke .., ws) Oren ber 185! .. | Febraary 
J. Morrin gee | March 165... | October 
Captain J, &. Tighe ww. | SOFOIM ber 1866 ... | December 
Captain d, M. Orippa  .., January 1857 ... | Seotember 
Colonel J. Clarke pas September E57 | Foabruary 
Captain J. W. it Elljioé... | Marbh 1855 ... | November 


Captaind. 5. Tighe —... Decomber 1658... 
Captain Ellint _.. | January Ibu. 
: a 5 - t 





March 1860, 
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| 
rs. aT ae | April 1s80 

hat Ellice ; nal ig 1860 February 1841. 
‘Mr. A. Brandreth } Morel Isft ... | May 1aaZ. 
Captain Urmstom Jone lets... | Decomber 16052, 
Mr. Powlett ce as | December 1sG2 Mk per 1803. 
8 Red a 

in J, W. Br Wo. ‘eDrLuary Ste ; ay 
. Brandre ov |] May ae it ay ise 

H. P. Babbage .,, || June 1 .- | October 18i 
ie A. Brandreth .« || November 1sta .. eecciagg a: 
Ma iH. P. Habboge i bes Jan 1860 ... | Lieto i ; 
Me A. Erandreth . eeeuibe 1608... | February 15x, 
Major H. P. Babbage .,, | March 1869 ... | November 1870. 
Mr. M. Macanliffe ... | Oetober 1870... | January 1571. 
70. Wood  .. .+ |) Jaunary 187i... | February 1871. 
Mr. G. RB. Elamia “fl February 1871 ... | March 1871, 
Mr. D. G. Barkles a | March 1871 bth May 1871. 
Captain BR. T. M. JADe . |) Sth May 1871 ...| 3let October 1871. 
Mr. J. G. Cordery .. || let November 1871 December 1871. 
Mr. D. G, Barkley . || danoary 1syZ 28th February 1872, 
28th February 1572 6th July 1s72. 


Major F. J. Millar — 
Mr. F, U. Channing perl 
Major F.J. Millar... | 
Mr. J. G, Corder eas" | 
Major F..D, Warington ... 
Mr. A. EK. Holman “a | 
Mr. T. W.H. Talbort ... | 
Mr. A. EK. Balman ae 
Captain A. S. Hoherta ... | 
Mr, A. RB. Balman ive 





“Colonel. Pd. Millar ae 
Major A. 8. Roberta =f 
Mr. H. W. Steel Hy 
Mr. 0. PF. Bird 
Mr. A. H. Bolman 
Mr. M. Macauliife 
Mr. KR. W. Trafford 
Ma, or W, J. Parker 
H. M. M. ica 
Mr. J.-G. Bilooek 
Mr. G. Hoghes 
Mr. J. G. Sileock 
Mr. H. W. Steel ; 





Mr. G, Knox 

Major R. Bartholomew .. 
Mr. B.D. Maclagan —... 
Major R. Bartholomew .. 
Mr G, 8 | bee ‘| 
Mr. D. 0. ible. th, 
Lieutenant G8. De Hatt 
Mr. D.C. J. Thbetson 
Wr. M, FP. O'Dwyer 
Lieutenant PF, P. Young... 
Mr. D. 0.7. [bbeteon —_.. 
Licutenant G, C. Keaadon 
Mr. H. &. Smith 








sth Joly sf 
ath August = Isfs 
20th Norember 1873 
fend (etober 2575 


Sth Jone Isic 
Sih March 1878 
7th April sy 


Sth Angrust 1&7 


\Sth November 1839 


lath Marah 1541 


| 30th June Ise i 


Sth August 1 S81 
12th September 1551 
0th horember (S41 


) 10th April [seu 
, | 20th May 1882 


“0th March 58a 
} llth June S85 
th June [ea4 
[2ith Octeler 1554 


| Oth March 1885 


Sth Septerniber 1555 
ltth Uetober 1585 
llth November ]855 
7th Fobrunry 1887 
sand April iss;7 
14th Jone RSS. 


i) 20th September 1583 


lat March THe 
| 1th March 1BSE 
lith Decenber 1880 


1th Janusry 1860 


. | @th April 1 RSH 
| 20th July Teeu 
|} 22nd November 1890 


18th Anguet 1801 


_ | 3rd December 1561 











+ | 1fth Augost I872, 
S0th November 1873, 
23nd October T8765, 


aa | Sth Tube 1874, 


| 29th March Leva, 
«| oth April 1879, 
. | 4th August S79. 
dth November 1579, 
lich March 1851, 
| oth Jone 1351, 
es | Vth Angost 1881. 

llth September 158], 
| 0th Norember 158), 
«| th April 1ea2. 
f 1th May LSS, 





1th March 1583, 

“| loth Jone TSS, 
Sth Jone 1584. 

| o5th October 1884, 
Sth Marek 1855, 

ce | ath September 1885, 
| léch Oeteber 1585. 
 }10th November 1885. 
. | Gth Febranre  IBS7, 
Zlat April 1857. 

a» | lath Jane » 1888, 
. | 28th September 1858, 





... | 28th Febrnary 1889, 


sth March 155i, 
«(Sth December 15éi, 
| 18th Janaary 1890, 





Grh Apel 1AGD, 
| Both July §§§ Sho. 
flat November 1850. 

| 17th Auguet 1881. 
Be | 2nd December 189). 
nik (rd heed 1892. 


uw 
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TeaM OF OFFicr. 


















NdiMee, | 
From To 
i 
Mr.J.G.M. Rennie... || 4th Fobranry 1892 .../ 22nd March ava. 
1632, 


Lieutenant G,C. Beadon || 24rd March 1ss2 ... | 23rd May 
Mr. W. C. Renouf w+ || 24th May 1892 .. | 23rd Jone 1892, 
Lieatonant G.C, Beadon | 24th Jona 1802 ...] 23rd Getoher R08. 
Lieutenant F. P. Young || 24th October 1892 .../ 7th November 1892, 
Captain C.S. De Butta ||} Sth November 1503 «| lith December 1893, 
Martindale, 
Colonel ER. T. M. Lang ... || 17th December 1892 we | 25th March Ret, 
Mir. A. Bride es || 26th March 1692 ... | 280d November 1g03. 
Colonel C, F. Massy + || Sard November 1893 .,./ 14th December 1604. 
Lientenant 0. P. Egerton || 15th December 1803 .4./ 19th March J9o4, 
Mr. M.F.O'Dwyer ... || 30th March 1894 ... | det July Isp. 
2nd July 184... | Srd October 15d. 


Lieutenant F. P. Young 2 ; ob. 
Mr. M.F. O'Dwyer ,., || 4th October = 1804 Up to date. 


Of these, the names which are still fresh in the minds of 
the people are those of Major Clarke, who held charge for about 
five years from 1851 to 1856, who helped to compose the 
troubles that followed on the second Sikh war, and settle tha 
people in the soil, and Mr. A. Brandreth, whose name is cherish- 
ed by high and low for his benevolence and broad sympathies, 
as wellas for the many material improvements he effected in 
sinking tanks and ae establishing schools, opening out new 
roads, and generally contributing to the welfare of the district, 
















Major Babbage and Mr. A. R. Bulman, both of whom were 
attached to the district for m considerable period, are also 
remembered for their knowledge of the people and interest in 
their welfare. With the above exceptions no officers were left 
long enough in the district to leave their mark on it. Indeed 
the district has been particularly unfortunate, especially of late 
years in the frequent changes of officors—there have been no 
less than 20 changes during the last five years—which not only 
prevent the people knowing their officers and the officers know- 
ing their people, but have retarded the progress of the many 
schemes of utility which have been started by one Deputy 
Commissioner but lost sight of or Pushed on in a Inkewarm 
manner by his saecessurs. Few officers, who know that their 
tenure of a district is likely to be short, care to do more than 
keep pace with the current and routine work, and many import- 
ant schemes, such as the extension of irrigation from the Deg by 
means of dams and sluices, the improvement of communications, 
the development of the fakavi system, the repression ‘of illicit 
distillation, the extension of arboricultnre, &c., &c., have in 
consequence been shirked or shelved. Now that the creation 
of a fourth tahsil, and the colonisation of the Bar tract, have 
made the district a more important one from an administrative 
point of view, and that the revenue administration has been 
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complicated by the purely fluctuating system imposed in the 


newly colonised villages, and the semi-fluctuating system sanc- 
tioned for the canal-irrigated villages of Hafizabad and Khan- 


officers in charge are left there long enough to grasp all the 
details of the work, and understand and take an interest in the 


people, 


Chapter IT. 


gah Dogran, it will be impossible to work it properly unless the ott, ° District 


Some conception of the development of the district since General develop. 
it came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, renee since annexn- 


which gives some of the leading statistics as far as they are 
available for the years 1853-54, the year of the regular settle- 
ment, 1868-69, the revised settlement, 1873-74, 1878-79, 1885-86 
and 1892-93. As compared with 1853-54 it appears that within 
40 years population has increased 45 per cent., the cultivated 
area by 75 and the irrigated area by 53 per cent., the land 
revenue by 40 per cent. The figures in Statement No. IT may not 
always be strictly comparable, their basta not always being the 
Same from one period to another, but they may be accepted as 
oe im general terms the nature and extent of the advance 
made, 


Chapter ITI, A. 


Statistical. 
Distribution of 
Popnilation. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 
SECTION A.—STATISTICAL, 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil and 
forthe whole district of the distribution of popslation over 
towns and villages, over area, and among houses and families ; 
while the number of houses in each town 15 shown in Table No. 
ALIIL. The statistics for the district asa whole give the follow- 
ing figures. Further information will be found in Chapter IT 


of the Census Report of 188] :— 


Percentage of total popalatian who tive in villages oof Male les eae Scie Uy sae 
qrerege reral population per vilinge oe oc 
. rage to opal ng er village nnd Lown , ee oo ere a 
Dmber of villages per 100 square miles ... | sole | a 
Average distance fro Village to village, in miles a A re 
| Tota! area f Total papialation aro 

Cultivated area... f Total popelation ; Biro 


Density of popolation Pet equare milo of 
| See 4] eral posclatinn on 
Noraber of resident families por occupied hoses tron Me ae sa Ne 


ve a 

Nomber of na per occupied house ‘ Mata gi gf ss: es ri. 
a si Re fVilages = oe 

Number of persona per resident fami 7 t Towns oh) Pee s 


The population figures are those of the census of 189] 
the area figures are taken from the Revenue Keport for 1893-94, 
The population has increased probably by about 25,000 in the in- 
terval since 1891, chiefly in the HaGzabad and Khangah Dogran 


tahsils, owing to the settlement of colonists in the vernment 


waste, and the infiux of tenants from other districts attracted 
by canal cultivation. Tho district cannot be considered densely 
populated, the average density of the total population being 
only 236, and of the rural population 215 to the square milo 
against 238 and 211, respectively, at the census of 1881. Nor 


1s population increasing more rapidly than the means of sub. 


sistence, The incidence of the total Population is now only 516 


and of the rural population 470 per square mile of cultivation 
against 645 and 570 in 1881. The rural incidence ar 


Wazirabad tahsil, 614 per square mile, is rather high, and th 
is little available land to provide for the rapidly inere, 
mouths, but in Gujranwala, 495 per square mile, and Hafi 













387 per square mile, it is low, and in the latter tahsil at tence. 
is likely to fall still lower, as cultivation is increasing mo 


SRC Se 
* Par as on = 
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Tho following remarks in the increase of population between Chapter ITIL, A- 
1381 and 1891 are taken from the Census Report for the dis-  geatistical, 
trict :-— Distribution of 
“The iacrease of population stands aa follows in ratio per mile :— population. 








———— —_ —== = ————— = [= ——— = 





Taheil, Persons, Males, 














et Ce ee 74 78 
Wazsirthad eae ore Bal 119 
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“The floctuating population has not been shown separately in the tables, Hat 
& comparigon between the figures for persons and males shows at once where they 
have affected the totela. In Waozirabud there ore believed to have been some 
10,000 working on the Chonib weir and canal, and the deduction of this number 
reduces the rate to 77 or about the sume asin Gojrinwila.* In Hafieabed the 
extraordinary incgease is duc tothe opening of the Chenab Canal and the con- 
sequent brenk ing up of a large pea. of virgin #oil, Many af the Lihinipe ratte lute 
been drawn from theag two tabeils ond have reduced their rates of increase, If 
it had not been for the epidemic of fever which ravaged tho district in the 
notame of 1801, the increase in popalation would hare been very much larger.” 


The number of deaths returned in that year was 53,031, of 
which 47,169 were put down to fever, while the average number 
of death for the five years 1888-02 was only 31,803, of which 
25,960 were duo to fever. 
Table No, VI shows the principal districts and States with 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of 
immigrants and emigrants with details of sex. Further details 
will be foundin Table No. Al and the supplementary abstracts 
64 and 65,and 77—80 appended to the Census Report of 1591. . 
The details by tahsils cannot be obtained from the present 
census returns. 
The whole subject is discussed at length in Chapter X of 
the Census Report for 159]. 
The total gain and loss to the district by migration 1g Proportion per 
_-s shownin the margin. The total soy the popu. 
: = number ef residents born out — 
‘da ta Gain, | Toss of the district is 70,362, of whom 
36,6045 are males and 33,714 
: fernales ; the number of people 
ee ve) 102) born in the district and living 
Fomales.. | ag |g i Other parts of the Punjab is 
=" | 77,062, of whom 39,045 are maleg 
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The districts to. which migration is most common, are in 
order of importance, Sidlkot, Gujrat, Jhang, Lahore, Shahpur, 
allof which are conterminous with Gujranwala, while the dis- 
tricts from which most emigrants are received in like order are 
Lahore, Sialkot, Gujrat, Shahpor, Jhang. The subject is thus 
referred to in the district Census Report :— 


“Wives are chiefly brought from Sidlkot and Shahpar, the former skirts 
the whole eastern edge of the district; why the Intter should have an ailrantage 
inthe matter over Gujrit I cannot conceive. Tho fact that the portion of the 
Jdhang district which touches our border is chiefly uninhabited waste, accounta 
for the paucity of immigranta from that district.” 


OF the four types of migration defined in Chapter X of the 
Census Report as temporary, periodic, permanent, reciprocal, 
the types most prevalent in this district are the latter two. 
The “permanent” migration, viz., where over-crowding or dis- 
tress on the one hand, or physical or political advantages on the 
other, drive away from one district and attract to another people 
who settle down permanently on the land, accounta to a large 
extent for the excess of immigration from over emigration to 
Sialkot, which, as compared with Gajrinwiala, is a densely popu- 
Juted and congested district. Some of the excess is however 
due to the temporary migration of large numbers of labourers to 
the Chenab Canal and weir works. 








It is however since the census of 1891 that the permanent 
immigration of colonists from Sidlkot, Amritsar, Jullundur, 
Hoshiirpur, Umballa, Ludhidna has been established on a firm 
footing, and the full results of this movement within the decade 
as revealed in the next census will be a most interesting study. 
“Reciprocal” migration at present accounts for most of the 
emigration from, and immigration into, the district. The nature 
of this movement is well explained in para. 24% of the Census 


Report. 


“ There ia of course reciprocal migration of an ordinary kind always going 
on between any two adjoining tracts, but the term has been especially spaiied 
to that migration of women which i# occasioned by the marringe custome obtaine 
ing in the eastor more Hindoized part of the Province. According to these 
custome the man most of course marry within his own caste, but he ia forbidden 
to marry girla from any sub-division of tho caste with which he js ma Land yr 
through his father or mother closely connected ; and as he generally is living in 
the midst of villages inhabited by the clan or tribe to which his father belongs, 
he must go forther afield for his bride. Custom too forbids o marriage within 
a Village which is in actual or close proximity to his own, so the bride nay nob 
come fromany of them, And the iden bas so far developed that the respec- 
tability of the marriage ia guuged more or lesa by the distance from which , the 
brido is brought, The result of these regulations and feelings ig that the brides 
are generally sought from» reasonable distance. And speaking very roughly, 
for the purely administrative boundaries of districts have no pattern: | ect 
on the custom, the brides may be aid to be sought not within, but beyond the 
borders of, the district in which the intending bridegroom lives,”* | 
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The figures in the margin show the population of the district Chapter 1 ITT, A. 
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! ante the census of 1855 
eee gh) at 
ests —ss—= the figures. The 
pees returned for the district as it then stood was 553,985. 
But between 1955 and 1568 an area of some 303 square miles 
was transferred to the Lahore district, and no statistics of the 
population thus transferred are now available. The density 
eae, returned for 1855 was based upon an estimated area of 
3,702 square miles. Apparently this was some 800 square miles 
in excess of the truth, and the density should have been 187, 
which would make the increase between 1855 and ]#68 
only 11 per cent., or less than that between 1868 and 1881. But 
it is almost certain that the tract transferred to Lahore was 
more thickly populated than the remainder of the district ; since 
it includes a larger proportion of riverain and a smaller of 
bar, so that 187 is probably higher than the actual density. 


Tt will seen that the rate of increase between 1881 
and 1891 is exactly the same as that between 1368 and 1881, 
but that while in the former period the rate of increase in 
females considerably oxceaded that of males, in the latter period 
the process was reversed. As the total rate of increase in the 
13 years 1868 to 1881 was the same as the increase in the 10 
years 1881-91, it follows that the annual rate of increase in 
the latter period was greater than in the former. Between 1868 
and 1881 the annual increase per 10,000 of the population had 
been 66 for males, 114 for females and 87 for persons, at which 
rate the male population would have been doubled in 106-3 
yeara, the female in 61-1 years, and the total population in 79-7 
years. It was calculated that at the same rate of increase, the 
population in 1891 would be 670,000 and the old Gazetteer 
went on to remark :— 
“ Nor is it improbable that the rato of increase will be sustained. Part of 
increase ia probably apparent only, and doe to incrensed accuracy of 
enumeration at each succeeding census, a coud test of which is afforded by the 
percentage of males to persona, 55:52 in 1805 and 54:08 in 1851; bot os soon as 
the projected canal is completed, it ia almost certain that the loss which the 
district has suffered by exoesa of emigration over immigration will be more than 
restored to it by a large influx of immigranta from the crowded districts to the 
north (#outh-east),” 
Should the same rate of increase be maintained for the 
decade 1891-1901, the population in the latter year will be 
about 772,000. In all probability the rate of increase will be 
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Chapter ITT, A. much highor as emigration will be checked by the great increase 
Statistical. i the means of subsistence, while immigration, which even 
3 | now is proceeding rapidly, will be encouraged by the same 


1,000 of the popula. Cause, 


Tt must however be borns in mind that the tendency of 
eanal irrigation, especially in years of heavy rainfall, is to make 
the climate more unhealthy, send wp the death-rate and reduce 
the birth-rate. his fact is well brought out in the birth and : 
death statistics of the decade, qnoted further on, and it will no 

donbt operate ss an influence counteracting the natural inerease 

due to excess of births over deaths. It does not however seem 
over-sanguine to estimate that the population at next census 

will exceed 800,000, and 550,000 will probably be nearer the 

mark, 


The arban population has decreased from 71,994 in 1881 
to 62,109 in 189). The falling off is accounted for hy the ex- 
clasion of Jilalpur, Pindi Bhattiin, Hifizabad and Sohdra 
which have ceased to be municipalities. The urban population 
1s HOW comprised within the six towns of Gujranwala, Wasirabad, 
Ramnagar, Eminabad, AkAlgarh, Kila Didar Singh, and the 
population of these has increased from 5,196 to 62,109. The 
rate of increase per cent. for the urban population—49—is how- 
ever very low as compared with that of the rural population, 12-6. 
All the towns except Gujrénwala, which is becoming a great 
trade centre, and where the increase 17-5 per cent. has been very 
large, and Kila Didar Singh, where it is nominal, show a falling 
off in population, This is probably due to the depression of the 
local and ihe carrying trades and the concentration of the mer- 
eantile classes and of capital in the great commercial centres, 
which the development of railways and the consequent facilities 
for through trade are constantly tending to produce, | 


The following remarks in para. 17 of tho Census Report for 
1891 elucidate the point still farther. 


“ The railway, though it prejodices the smaller towns from which it diverts 
trade, has no doubt the rezult on the whole of increasing the urban population, 
It seema probable that the ronson why the roral population has jocressed at 9. 
faster rate than the urban isto be found in the natore of the trade which haw 
Noortahed most within the lase decade, The ax nort of the cerwale and pulaea, and 
more especially of wheat, has increased very markedly of late yenra, and forma 
by far the most striking feature of the present trade of the country, But the 
higher prices involved by thia large export of the food Ftaples of the country 
have natorally tendedto favonr the increase of the rural population whe beth 
prodoce aod consume the article, rather than that of the towna people who eon. 
fume if only, and has thos largely checked the immigration into the towns which 
we should otherwise have expected.” 


The population of individual towns at the respective 
enumerations are shown under their several headings in 
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Inclusive of the towns, the variation in population by tahsils Chapter III, A. 
——_ EEE eee since JES. is shown Statistical. 
Total population, _ | Pisvak pass of in the margin. The ada per 
Tuistl, | fopulation of following remarks 1,000 of the popula- 
‘eat. vet it on the migration to tion. 
. | ay and from Gujrin- 
: 7 | | | — Willa are taken 
Westeted | Isao jan | wes = fromthe Census 
Haifleabad = aaidaeal 1g, ek ier Report: —“Though 














Total District* | a1e,so2 | ite = the density of po- 
SS pulation on total 
area is exceedingly small, this district includes a large area of 
arid pastures which have at present no irrigation, and the 
population per sqnare mile of cultivation is exceedingly high. 
Consequently it gives to all districts, except Sialkot and Gujrat, in 
which the pressure of population is even grenter than its own, 
and especially it senda population to the newly irrigated lands 
in Lahore, The exchange with Sialkot and Gujrat seems to be 
largely reciprocal. In other cases it is permanent, except the 
emigration to Pindi, Jhelum, Mooltan and Peshiwar, which is 
naturally, to a great extent, temporary, being due to the presence 
of cantonments or the temporary demand for Inbour, The im- 
migration from Kashmir is said to be for the most part of old 
standing.” | 


Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five years, from 1888 to 1892. 











1888. | 1859. | 1890, | 1801.'| 1892. |Average. 


Males. ons af ao 40) Bo og 47 47 
Fomales ane ne a7 46 fe) a1 no Bl 
Porsons sea ‘ie 3G Ci 40 a7 a2 45 49 








_ Asregards the accuracy of vital statistics generally, Mr, 
Maclagan says in para. 26 of the Census Report :— 


"Tho birth ond death statements on the other hand, which if exact, would 
Borrve oa the best possible guide, are based on the reporta made by the village 
watchmen to the police, and thongh they are improving in occuracy there 
ie ati) grave couse for refoging to rely on them. Aas between district and 
district (except with regard to the frontier) they form a very fair basia of com- 
oe the standard of securacy being fairly uniform in all districts enst of tho 


On this subject Mr. Maclagan remarks generally :— 


The relation of births to deaths too ia probably fairly correctly recorded, 
for there i¢ no Well marked tendency to conceal birtha more than dentha, or vice 
vered, Agregards the abeolote yaloe of the figures however, 1 believe them to 
be oiterly onreliable, On tho frontier this ia palpably the case, for the birth and 
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Chapter IIL, A- death-rates aro and continue to bo abnormally low, Andia the reat of the 
aera Province those who have devoted most attention to the gsabject are the most 
Statistical. convinced of the utter inadequacy of the vital returna.” 


ei oot a a However the figures may err as regards absolute accuracy, 

they are admittedly a safe enough guide as regards varigtions 

from year to year, The figures for the period 1882-99 quoted 

above bring into prominence the mortality towards the end of 
the cycle 1889, 1890 and 1892, In 1890 it reached the pheno- 
insnat figure of 87 per 1,000, or a death-rate five times as high 
as that of London, The abnormally high mortality of unhealthy 
years is due, almost entirely, to epidemics of cholera or fever. The 
ravages of cholera when it appears are generally most disastrous 
in the three hot months, April, May and June, preceding the rains; 
while malarial fever is the consequence of heayy monsoon rains, 
as in 1890 and 1892, and is therefore nearly al ways at its worst 
in the autumn months, September, October and November, while 
if a cold and wet avinter supervenes, as in 1890 and 1892, it is 
followed by pneumonia which carries off great numbers in the ~ 
winter months. The statistics ih 'l'ables Nos. XI A and XI B will 
illustrate the above remarks. Such further details as to birth 
and death-rates in individual towns, as are available, will be 
found in Table No. XLIV and under the heading of the several 
towns in Chapter VI. 


ive ae and-otl The agpares forage, sex and civil condition are given in 
condition, great detail in Tables Nos. VII to VIJI of the Census’ eport of 

3891, while the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be 

found in Table No, VII, appended to the present work. The age 
statistics must be taken subject to limitations, which will be 

found fully discussed in Chapter V of the Census Report. Their 

value rapidly diminishes as the numbers dealt with become 

smaller; aud it is unnecessary here to give actual figures or 

any statistics for tahsils, The following figures chow the dis- 
tribution by age of every 10,000 of the population according to : 
the census figures :— 
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Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf, 
mutes and Jepers in the dis- 
trict. The proportion per 
10,000 of either sex for each 
of these infirmities is shown 
inthe margin. By comparison 
with the figures of the census 
of 1881 it would appear that 
there is a considerable de- 
crease not only in the pro- 
portion but in the number of 
reons afflicted with these infirmities. The improvement may 
artly due to differences of classification, but it is pro- 
bable that the extension of medical relief by dispensaries, &e., 
is to be credited with part of it. Tables Nos. XIT—XV A of the 
Census Report for 1891 give further details of the age and caste 
of the infirm. 

The figures given below show the numbers and composition 
of the Christian population, and the keepesire numbers of 
those who returned their birth-place and their language aa 
European. They are taken from Tables Nos. X, XI A, Part I 
of the Census Report for 189] :— 
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_ The increase in the number of Native Christinns since 1881, 
when the number was only 81, haa been very large and ia due 
to the activity of the American Presbyterian Mission at 
Gujranwala. There is a considerable Native Christian population 
in Gujrinwals city, and many of the large villages in Gujranwala 
and Wazirabad have small colonies of Christians, These, as a 
rule, belong to the artisan or menial class. Among the great 
commercial and agricultaral classes, Christianity has made 
little progress. The distribution of Christians by tahsils is 
shown in Table No. VII. They are nearly all in the two east- 
ern tahsils, Gujrdnwala and Wazirabad, — 


Chapter ITI, A. 
Statistical 
Infirmities. 


Chapter III, B. 


Social and Reli- 
ious Life. 
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SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
Table No. VII shows the number in each tahsil and in tha 
whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the 


& . 
General statistics census of 1891, and Table No. XLIIL gives similar figures for 


nl od 
religions. 


Religious gather- 


istribation of towns, ‘Tables Nos. VII and VIII of the Report of that census 


give further details on the subject. The distribution of every 


10,000 of the population by religions is shown in the 
. margin. The limitations sub- 
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Sunnta 1 in Table A, Part II of the 

Wahibia O07 Census Report, but the figures, 

tole ist for reasons explained in Part 

| ‘ey I, Chapter II], para. 39 of 

PES on SSS AT ge Re Ba the Report, are very imperfect, 

The chief sects among Native Christians in the district ara 

the United Presbyterians and the Preabyterian Church of Scot- 


land. The numbers of the former are returned as 1,567 and of 
the latter as 53. Table No. IX shows the religion of the major 
castes and tribes of the district, and therefore the distribution by 
caste of the great majority of the followers of each religion, A 
description of the great religions of the Punjab and their princi- 
pal sects will be found in Chapter 1V of the Census Report. The 
religious practice and belief of the district present no special 
peculiarities, and it would ba out of place hera to enter into 
any disquisition on the general question. The distribution of 
religions by tahsils can be gathered from the figures of ‘Table 
No. VII; and regarding the population, as a whole, no more 
detailed information as to locality is available. But it may be 
said broadly that, excluding the mercantile classes and their 
priests, who are of course scattered all over the district and 
most numerous in the towns, the Hinddis and Sikhs are found 
in the south and east in tahsil Gojrinwila and the adjoining 
tract of Hifizabad and Khangah Dogrin, and the Musalmans in 
the north and west, 

There are shown in the margin the religions faira of 


sone Importance at places in 


Mari Lachhman. Badoki. 

Eminabad, Roth Piran. the district, or these by far 

vii cay Seal Liam the most important is the 
shed, aeah Tcoed ligious fai Dhaunkal 

Wazirabad. Kluingah Dogrin. Teligious Tair at Us 


Dhaunkal. Pindi Bhattiin, 


near 


Wasirabad, at which 


it has been estimated that ‘ag many as 100,000 people assemble. 
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It lasts during the month of Hiir and is frequented by Hindtis Chapter IIT, B. 
and Muhammadans alike, The nucleus of the gathering is the Social and Reli- 
ee ae Sarwar, the ‘appsben Punjab saint, =i ma of 
vi which is associated with some of his most remarkable 4», ligious gathor- 
“1 iniraclis, “ana attracts pilgrims not only from the adjoining ings. 
Punjab districts but from Jammu and Kashmir, 
The offerings at the shrine are believed to amount to 

Rs. 2,500 per annum, and these are divided rateably among 
the owners of one of the pattis of the village according to their 
revenue liability, quite irrespective of class or creed, 

_ The fair next in importance is the Baisikhi Fair at Emin- 
abad. This also had a religious origin having grown up round 
the shrine, known as the “ Rohri Sahib,” associated with some 
of the austerities of Guru Ninak. The shrine ia regarded with 
great veneration by the Sikhs and richly endowed by Govern- 
ment. The fair has now, however, developed into a great busi- 
ness gathering. A large cattle fair has for years been held 
hereunder the management of the district authorities, and 
Within the last few yeara a horse fair has also been started. 

The fair at Pindi Bhattién is of recent origin, but is 

rapidly growing into importance. It is the meeting placa of 
the various bodies of pilgrims on their way to the shrine of 
Sakhi Sarwar in the Dera Ghizi Khan district. All the im- 
portant fairs have now been taken under the management of 
the District Board which levies fees and is responsible for the 
sanitary and other arrangements. 
- The Sidlkot Mission of the Church of Scotland established Wazirabad Mis- 
abranch at Wazirabad in 1863, and the naual methods of &° 
working have been more or less carried out in the city and in ; 
the adjoining locality. Until 1879 the work was carried on 
chiefly by native agents, and from 1879 to 1832 Mr. W. C. 
Bailey was in charge as a lay missionary. Sinco the latter 
date this station has had no European there. As the mission 
work began to develope and no ordained missionary was avail- 
able to settle there, it was thonght advisable by the mission 
to locate a native minister in Wazirabad, and in December 1888 
| Mr. Hakim Singh was appointed, and since that time has’ been 

ancharge. There are 6, Scripture readers, 1 colporteur and 
I catechist working with him. On December 31st, 1898, the 
mumber of adherents of the Wazirabad Church was 496 adults 
and 376 children. 

_ In 1868 the Government School at Wazirabad was handed Wasirahad Mis 
over to the mission. At the dato of transfer there were 88 Sion School. 
boys on the roll, and the Government grant allowed was Rs. 50 
a month Til. 





In 1883 the Government grant was Rs. 80-a month and 

Rs. 5 a month were contributed by the municipality, The fees 
amounted to above Rs. 45 a month, and the total monthly ex- 
penditore of the school with ite two branches to about Rs. 217. 
30 greatly has the school prospered since then that in the year 


Chapter HI, 8 
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1893-94 the grants earned from Provincial and Municipal Funds 


amounted to Rs. 2,676 and the tuitional fees realised doring 
the same year to Rs. 2,512. The monthly expenditure is now 


Wasirnbad Mis. about Rs. 550. 
phe 


sion Schoo 


Hindo Girls’ Schuol 
irubac. 


Wazirabad Mis. 
sion Village Schools. 


Gojranwila Ameri. 
can Mission. 


= laces they are said to show encouraging adyauce frum their 


In April 1887, when the services of the present Head 
Master Mr. L. Jeremy were engaged, the school was raised to 
the High Standard, bat as the accommodation was inadequate 
it Was not recognised by the Department as a High School till 
1890 when the mission purchased «a large and commodious 
ouilding adjoining the main school (which is situated in the 
chief street near the centre of the city) at -a cost of about 
Rs. 2,000. Consequently there is now ample accommodation for 
over 600. pupils. The main school building was transferred 
by Government with the school free of rent on condition that 
the mission should keep it in good repair. A boarding-house 
was opened in 1889 in connection with the school and has been 
very favourably reported on by the Inspector of Schools, During 


the last six years 28 boys have passed the Entrance Examination — 


of the Punjab University. The Manager of the School is the 
Rey. Dr. Youngson of Sialkot. 

A Hindu Girls’ School was established in 1890 by Miss 
Plumb, one of the Zenina Mission ladies of Sidlkot. At the 
close of the school year in Febroary 1894, there wero 69 girls 
on the roll with an average attendance of 53. The municipal 
grant for the year was Rs, 52-8-0 and the monthly expenditure 
about Rs. 30. Two girls have won scholarships by the Lower 
Primary Standard. | | . 

Besides these schools in the town there are eight small 
schools attached to them in the villages, where 113 children 
receive elementary education. The total number of scholars 
at present on the roll is 583, viz. 485 boys and 95 girls, 
composed of 49 Native Christian boys and 29 girls, 195 Hindu 
boys and 54 girls, 203 Musalman boys, 33 Sik 
121 boys and 17 girls are children of agriculturists, and 364 
boys and 181 girls children of non-agriculturists. 

The Sialkot Mission of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America opened work in Gujranwala city in 1865 under 
the direction of the Rev. J. 8. Barr, D.D. A school for Hindtia 
and Muhammadans was opened, which now ranks among the 
firat schools of the Province. A Girls’ School was also opened, 
which has won a notable place among Punjab schools. There 
are at present seven Americans, four ladies and three ministers, 
engaged in the mission work of the city and district. The whole 
time of one man is taken up with the city and school work, while 
the others devote their time to the villages and outlying district, 
In the district the work is partly educational, embraciog some 22 
Primary Schools, but iargely pastoral. There are some 2,500 
in the Christian communities scattered over the district. These 
communities are entirely from the sweeper class. In many 


vice and degradation. 


h boys, 15 girls. _ 
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_ The Gujrénwala Mission School* was started in 1 
Rev. J. 5. Barr and soon earned a fixed grant of Rs. 40 per 
month, which in a couple of years was doubled. It wasa High 
School from the beginning and prepared boys for the Entrance 
Examination of the Caleutta University, but with little success 
for some years. In 187C the school opened a Middle Depart. 
ment and began to send up boya for the Middle School Exami- 
nation, The grant was soon raised to Rs. 140 per month, and 
after some yours it wasagain donbled. The grant earned by 
the school under the Punjab Education Code now averages Rs. 
600 per month, 

The school consists of one main school and three branches, 
The number of scholars on the rolls of the main school at the 
close of the year 1893-94 was 523, of these 4 were Native 
Christians, 265 Hindés, 46 Sikhs and 208 Muhammadans ; 39 
were children of agriculturists, The number on the rolls of 
the branch schools at the close of the same period was 139, 
comprising 19 Native Christians, 48 Hindiis, 12 Sikhs, 89 
Muhammadans and 2) others ; 45 were children of agriculturists, 
Inthe year 1895-94 the grants received from Provincial and 
Monicipal Funds and from other sources by both the main 
school and its branches was about Rs. 9,676, the income from 
fees was about Hs, 6,970 and the expenditure Rs. 16,645. ‘The 
school has been very prosperous and successful and is of great 
value to the district. It has now for two years running, 18998 
and 1894, won the Champion. Cricket Belt of the Lahore Cirele. 
The Rey. Mr. Porter of the American Mission at Gujrdnwila is 
the Manager of the School. 

This school was started in 1868 under the enperintendence 
of the Rev. J. 8. Barrand Miss Calhoun. The progress was 
at first slow, and for many years only primary instruction was 
imparted. The numerical strength at the end of the school 
year 1895-94 was :— 


Hindtin } — . a 
Minhat madana Bb 
Bikha aA 65 
Christiana ... 5 
Total , 263 


© The following account of the American Reformed Presbyterian Mission, 
majranwils, has been received from the Missionary in charge while this work 
was in the Press, Mostof the members of this body seem to have separated ,off 
from tho Amerigan Mission in 1894, | 

‘Missionary in Charge—Revr. Charles G. Scott, M. D. 

oo Fath ap tamale J. W. Sweet. 
Student of Theology and Acsistant—Mr. H. L. Swift. 

Besides the above—School teachers and workers. 
The American Reformed Presbyterion Charch was organized in Gujranwala 
in March 1804. Ai the time of organization its memberahip numbered 200 


Baptiama during the past your 235, 
Adhorents to the Church nomber S00, 
Total number of Reformed Presbyterian Christian Commanity being nbont 


ere aré alao G Schoola in operation for Christian boys and girls having 


about 60 students in thom, 30596 


867 by the Chapter IIE B. 
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The girls are generally daughters of persons in Government 
service or in professional or commercial occupations. None 
belong to the agricultural class. | 


Between 1885 and 1887 the school received much oncour- 
agement from Mrs. F, A. Steel, whose experience of matters 
relating to female education, and intimate knowledge of zendna 
life were invaluable aids in promoting the utility and popolari 
of the school. Since then its success has been ahaa 
oy _ ae oe was — to the Middlp Standard, and 
slice then ff girls have passed that test. The total expendi- 
ture in 1893-94 was Ra $3,307. Tha school qcthage undies 
the grant-in-aid system and during the year received a total 

ant of Rs. 748 from Municipal and Provincial Fonds. 
The school is now among the foremost institutions of its kind 
in the Province. Besides the main school building there are 
several branch schools scattered over the city at convenient 
centres, From the above remarks it is clear that both asa 
Christianising ‘and as an educational cy, the American 
Presbyterian Mission has had a wide-spread influence in the 
district. The growth of that influence is largely due to the 
efforts of the Rev. J. P. McKee, D.D., who was connected with 
the missionary and educational work at Gujranwala for over 
20 years, and though he left the district in 1890 and has now 
returned to America, his name is still a household word Aron ge 
the people. Rarely has an outsider, whether official or non- 
official, succeeded to such an extent in obtaining an intimate 
acquaintance with all classes, and in winning their confidence 
and esteem. Rich and poor, Hinds and Muhammadans alike, 
regarded him as 4 counsellor and a friend, and his influence, 
always exercised quietly and nnostentationsly, in allaying dis 
putes, settling family quarrels, and generally in teaching the 
people to sink their jealonsies and rivalries and live side hy 
side in peace and amity was enormous, and is the more appreci- 
ated now that its want is felt. | 








Table No, VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 

principal Janguages current - 
in the district. More detailed 

information will be foond in ~ 
Table No. X of the Censna 
Report for 1891, and the 
several languages are briefl 

discussed in Chapter IX of the 
same Report. The figures in 
the margin give the distriba- 
tion of every 10,000 of the 
ai | population by language omit- 
 ———————— ting sroall figures. : 


_ Table No. XIIT gives statistics of education as ascer- d 
tained at the census of 1891 for each religion. The 
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figures in the margin show the Chapter IIL, B. 


| Proportion 
Education. | number educated among every 
per 10,000. 10,000 of each sex according gore 
to the census returns. Sta- 











Under thebrens| 162 


Mates tion. tistics regarding the attend- 
dna an and G73 ae Gevecmookant ae 

a Schools will be found in 

a fable No, XXXVII. The 

Fomales 4 o.5 read and| 173 ~=Ss distribution of scholars at 
» write. | these schools, exclusive of the 


— =... Mission Schools, figures for 


which have been alread ven, by religion and the occupation 
7 8 7 of eich fathers as it ese in 

Sens | niet is shown in the mar- 
Details. | Boys. | Girls. ‘There are two verna- 

ealae lithographic presses at 




















Boropeans and Barsslaca | ow | oa.  Guprénwiila, but literary 
Native — -j| i) « activity has not yet risen to 
Hindés | 2,281 ieee the pitch of starting a verna- 
Mialeirs 320. Sw | 1,748) 148 Pp a : 
Sikhs... «. «| 668] 119 cular newspaper. The fol- 
Others hy nate | ees avs lowing remarks of Captain 
ST ey ee | Nisbet describing the attitude 
lturista | 1,463 4 

teary — os abigeninhg 8.131 ‘ny of the <a of the district 

turista, gener towards education 


| : | still hol good for the southern 
and western half of the district, and pines pe for the tracts 
inhabited by the Térars, Bhattiz and Virakhsa :— 

"Tn an agricultural community soch an we have in this district, the ooltivn- 

tor looks on hia children a3 foon os they aro strong enough to go affeld, merely 

aula eens increase to the Isbour at his command; he never learnt to read and 

write himeolf, and does not aee why his son should want more than hie haa; hie 

dase view of tho matter is that the boy is much better helping to plough, 
weed, than perhapa idling away his time over books." 

Though the eastern half of the district, nclaaine all of the 
Wazirabad and most of the Gujrénwiila tahsil, has made con- 
siderable advances in the way of education singe the above 
remarks were written, it is still the case that the great majority 
of those under instruction are the children of non-agriculturista, 
and that among the agricultural community as a body educa- 
tion has not yet taken firm root. One reason of this is that 
education is still regarded not so much as an advantage in 
itself, but as a means to an end, that end being employment 
under Government ; and as such employment has hitherto been 
‘practically monopolised by one class, which silently but effec- 

taally exeloded all outsiders, the agriculturist has had no 
incentive to,educate his son as service under Government was 
practically barred to him. Of late years something has been 
done to break down the monopoly and give the samind4rs some 
share of the spoils of office, This has given a stimulus to edo- 
cation amongst them, but it 1s to be regretted that as yet there 
is no sign of education being appreciated for its own sake. In 
fact an educated agriculturist is usually regarded with some 
suspicion by his own community, and rightly or wrongly is 
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Chapter IT, B. credited with nsing hig superior: knowledge to gain an undue 
ocial and Reli- advantage over his neighbours in matters relating to land reve- 

\ ‘gous Life. nye payments, litigation, &e, 
Foed of the people, The following note regarding the food of the people was 
furnished by the district authorities for the Famine Report of 


1879-and still applies :— 

“ Whent, ming, rico and mdsh form the staple food of the people of this 
district ; but moth, jowdr, maize, horloy, gram, mixed grains, kawgai and chise 
are also consumed by the lower clauses. The table in the morgio ehows the 
entimated annual coneumption of food graina by an agricolturiat’s family, con. 
sisting of a man and wife, two childrep, and an old Porson, tiking 1} sdrs as the 
daily food of each man, 1 sér for the wottin, and half a str for each child. Asp 
fact, the village peasants consuine more than tho above quantities, The nena! | 
ST : naiude Stare ieeee 

| Namber pi nnd a year; bot for » 

Food Grains. of months_| Maunds./ Béra, part of the yenr they eat 

. | large quantities of turnips, 
carrots, and other reget. 


















aes Bour ... 
@oyi of gram ables. They cat threo { 
Harley Tf menlanday, at Daw. (ehAdh 
wale AG toon (hoftewela) 
and in the evoning bee): 
Tho traders and menials 
Se apricolta fate and ot H the 
— noon-dauy meal, The ononal 


consumption, allowing one 








Wheat dil pd Te, tr and one chitak for each 
Malis ag : . man, 12 chitiike for the wo- 
Basler sn man, and half aeér for onch 
Moth, méng and rice child, would be aa shown 
ee inthe margin. The towns 

— people again ent less than 





SS «the villagers, Allowing 12 
chitaks for cach man, 10 for the woman, and & foreach child, the annual con- | 
sumption of wheat, rice, mind polees would be 28 monnds andl a half, oxclusive of ’ 
sweatmeats and vegetables, They too eat only in the morning nd evening.” 

To these remarks it may be added that in the Hiifizabad and 

Khéngah Dogrén tahsils the outturn of maize is limited, and 

daring some of the winter months the people eat coarse rice, 

jowdr and hijra in its place. Rice and mung are consumed in 

large quantities in the villages irrigated by the Chen4b Canal. 

The increase in the area under wheat which has been so pro- 

nounced in the last 10 years, and the general rise in the stand- 

ard of living, “have mude wheat the staple food to a much 

greater extent than formerly, Sane 
Poverty or wealth Tt 1s impossible to form any satisfactor estimate of the 
of the people. wealth of the commercial and industrial fey, Table No. 
AXATY gives statistics of the amount collected as income tax in 
SS ~CCecent years, and the totals for 

Se ae Total, 1986, the first year of its im- 
assemsyes,| °F tax. position inits present form, and 
ne al, tein —— the last three years are shown 
| ‘ Re in themargin, but the numbers 
“peel = bine | aple affected by the tax are small, 
‘ 1st2-93 we) 1,228 16,948 In 1895 among the .persong 
| | + taxed were 16 legal practi- 
tioners, 15 brokers, 22 con- 
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artisans and 14 house proprietors. It may be said generally that , =a an 
a very lurge set aoeKion: of the artisans In che heli are sseuuiit ae tastes 
_ poor, while their fellows in the villages are scarcely less inant Families 
ent upeo the nature of the harvest than are the agriculturists Poverty or wealth 
themselves ; their fees usually taking the form of a fixed share ! the people. 
of the produce, while even where this is not the case the demand 

for their prodacts necessarily varies with the prosperity of their 

customers. Perhaps the leather workers should be excepted, 

as they derive-considernble gain from the hides of the cattle 

which die in a year of drought, and which they divide with 

the village sweeper. Ibis probable, however, that of late years, 

owing to the demand for labour on the canal, railway, and 

other public works, the standard of prosperity among laborera 

and artisans has risen considerably ; and this seems to be borne 

out by the statistics of the price of labour given in Table No. 

AXVU, from which it appears tharin 1988-89 the minimum 

daily wages of skilled and unskilled labour which in preceding 

years bad been three and two annas respectively rose to six 

annas and two annas six pies, and have continued at this point 

ever since. The retail prices of food grain as shown in ‘Table 

No. XAVI have, it is true, been on the average rather higher 

of late years, bot this ia not of itself sufficient to explain so 
considerable a rise in the price of labour. Jt may appear a 

lox, but the experience of the last few years shows it to 

be a fact, that the wages of unskilled labour, at least when 
-employed in large bodies cn public works, is lower in a year 

of scarcity and high prices than in a year of cheapness and 

plenty. In the bad years 1889-90 and 1891-92, thousands 

of laborers were found willing to work on the Chenib Canal 

for three annas a day, which at the rate of prices then prevailing 

was barely enough for subsistence. Eut when the tide of 

prosperity returned in 1893 and 1894 and food became cheaper 

than atany time within the last 20 years, it was found that 

labour could only be attracted by increasing the rate of wa. 

to four and five annas per diem. The obvious conclusion is that 

the village menials who forms the bulk of the canal laborers 

is driven to work outside not by the. desire of gain but by the 

pressure of want. As long as his share of the harvest is 

sufficient to keep him and his family going for the year, high 

wages will not tempt him to leave lis easy village life for 

outside work, however remunerative. The circumstances of 

the agricultural classes are discussed below at the end of 

Section D of this Chapter. 


tractors, 888 money-lenders, 120 merchants, 145 traders, 17 Chapter ITEC. 





SECTION C.—TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING 
| FAMILIES, 

Table No. LX gives the figures for the principal castes Statisties and 
and tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, while local distribution of 
Table No. EX A shows the number of the less important castes. tribes and castes. 
Atwould be out of place to altempt « description of each. 
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Chapter I11,C. Many of them are found all over the Punjab, and most of 


? them in many other districts, and their representatives in. 
"one Leading Gojrinwila are distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some | 
‘amili of the leading tribes, and especially those who are. important 
Bistintics == and as landowners or by position and influence, are briefly noticed 
local distribution of jy the following sections; and each caste will be found des- 
tribes And castes cribed in Chapter XI of the Censns Report for 1891. The 
census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsils, at least 
in their final form. It was found that an enormous number of 
mere clans or sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the 
schedules, and the classification of these figures under the 
main heads shown in the caste tables was made for districts 
only, ‘thus no statistics showing the local distribution of the 
tribes are available. But the general distribution of the more 
important land-owning tribes may be broadly described as 
follows:—Tho Virakhs hold a broad stripalongthe south-eastern = 
border of the district ; the country round Pindi Bhattiin inthe 
south-west is occupied by Bhatti Rajptits ; above them come the 
. Lodikes, Térars, and Chatthis (the last two along the river) in 
that order; the northern corner is held by the Chimas, while the 
¢ centre of the district is in the hands of Sansis, Varéich, Hanjra, 
Dhotar, and other Jats. The locality of the several holdings is 
more precisely defined in the description of each tribe. The 
following figures show the number of villages held, the revenue 
paid and the cultivated area ocenpied by the principal tribes of 
the district and the number of proprietors in each tribe. They 
aré prepared from statistics given in Mr. O’Dwyer’s Assessment 





Reporte of the tabsils at the recent settlement. 4 
Agricultural capacity of tribes. ’ 
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The Jats, numbering in all 176,490 souls, constitute 25°5 
per cent. of the total population of the district and hold 995 
out of 1,223 estates. Formerly they were by no means 
exclusively devoted to agriculture, the main occupation of 
many Of them being that of pasturing cattle in the wilder 
portions of the district ; they had no fixed habitation and led a 
nomad life. These remarks apply chiefly to the Muhammadan 
tribes of the Bir, the Bhattis, Bhagsaikes, Lodike and part 
of the Viraks. Their hereditary characteristics and the great 
change which has come over them within the last few years are 
thus described in the Final Settlement Report :— 


* “The bond between them i# rather that of the tribe than of the village 
ragemseoay A re arerse to parent Inbour, and inclined on enh agi cst a 
fo return to their old predatory habits, No doubt they were being gradually 
weaned from those habits under our rule, bat the conal in a few saan has clon 
more to civiliss them and inake them look to honest labor for their living than 
the 40 previoas yours of settled government, and every year they will assimi- 
late more and more in character to the ordinary Punjab peasant." 


_ The distribution of the leading Jat sub-divisions throughout 
the district has been already described, and their claim to 
Rajpit origin has also been referred to. The following figures 
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show the number of principal Jat and Réjpat tribes returned 
at the census of 1891 :— 
Each of the most important tribes of the district is briefly 
Statistica amd described below :— | 
= hirer | Sub-divisions Ri Jats. 
Naiie, ' | Number, same. 
| Changer ... = vet 
Chima a6 abe eT EE 
Dhillon... harral ... a0 | -0,e0b 
Bindiim  ... Kashoniri ,.. san | 4 
Bivibe. a (Tih 1: .0 2 = 
| Sarno ol es 
aah i [Manet =. | ain 
Chatthe | 1anT 
e Sima aes tae 1 Ul : mot 2b 2 
Sub-dicisions of Rusprte, 
ama: | r Nanic. ‘Sumber, | Nama. Noster, 
———o ee ——_— —_- rr | —_——_— = . 
| | | 
Bhatti = eo | 15,5 Hathear reg ils Ceyniinl ses sk Am 3 
Tunwar bi | TAF Kharral ae Pat Bib Sart por sas ail ‘ 
Uhaulan . 120 |) Bilal a ee ra Hanjhbo os ak gla b 
. @in era owt ] | Mankas ..s al Lhd | f 
| _! Z | 
- Some remarks about each of tho leading tribes of the 
district are given below. 
Virakhe. The Virakhs hold 120 villages, viz., 76 villages scattered 


over the Gujranwala tabsil and 44 on the south-east side of the 
old Hafizabad tahsil, which have now been inclnded in Khangah 
Dogriin. Politically they are by far the most important tebe 
in the district. They are mainly Sikhs, in the Bar nearly 
always so, and physically are n fine athletic manly race for 
‘surpassing in energy and industry any of their Mahammadan 
neighbours. The original home of the tribe is located by tradi- 
tion in the Jammu Hills, hence they are probably of Rajpet 
descent. They were among the first to embrace the militant 
Sikhism propagated by Guru Govind Singh, and to take advan- 
tage of the decay of Mughal power to establish themselves 
in the centre of the Doéb. The native army and the Military 
Police of Burma, Hongkong and the Straits Settlements reeeive 
inany recruits from this tribe, and even now some of them are 
to ba found in the service of the British Companies in Bast and 
South Africa. They are first-rate cultivators, though in the 
Bar they have taken to agriculture only under our rale, their 
hereditary profession being arms or theft. Their villages are 
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prosperous, well developed and usually free from debt. Like Chapter 1, C. 
most Jat Sikhs, they combine the love of adventure with the Tribes. Castes 

love of gain, and are generally to the fore where money is to be ‘and “rae 
made, or where hard knocka are going. In the Stkh villages ‘Vamiliee © 

the spirit of the Khilsa is still strong, their tone is decidedly ‘Virakhe, 
democratic, and the exercise of authority by the lambardér or 

zailddr is strongly resented. In this as in other respects, they 

are the exact opposite of the Bhattis with whom they have o 

hereditary feud. Strangely enongh they are an eminently 

peaceable people. Rioting and crimes of viclence are almost 

unknown amongst them. They probably perceive that there 

is nothing to gain and much to lose by violence, for they are 

most expert in theft of cattle, burglaries, &c., in which there is 

some profit to be made; and several of their villages, Gajiina, 

Isharke, Chuharkdéna, are notoriously centres of illicit distilla- 

tion. These crimes are the more difficult of detection amongst 

them as their headmen have little inflaence. The most promi- 

nent men amongst them are Sardér Asa Singh of Chuharkana, 

FPanjdér Singh of Bhikki, Gurdit Singh of Mirza, Wasawa Singh 

of Killa Rai Singh, Lal Khan of Khan Mugalman, all of whom 

are zaildars. 


Tho Chimds hold 112 villages in the eastern half of the 
Wazirabad and the north-eastern portion of the Gujrinowila 
tnhsils, and are agriculturally the most important tribe in the 
district. They are nearly all Mahammadans now, but lay claim 
to Rajpiit origin, though they intermarry freely with other Jats, 
and intermarriage within the tribe is now becoming common, 
‘hey appear to have migrated hither from the Amritsar district 
through Sialkot. As agriculturists they are superior to any 
other tribe in the district, industrious and careful though want- 
ing in energy, enterprise and thrift. They are not, however, 
given to litigation or extravagance, and would seem therefore 
to have all the elements of prosperity as they inhabit a fertile 
and highly cultivated tract. All the same they cannot as a 
tribe be said to be prosperous, for many of their villages, eape- 
cially in the neighbourhood of Wazirabad, are very heavily in- 
yolved indebt. The many facilities for borrowing where land is 

rofitable and valuable, and the want of pasture lands on which 
to raise the cattle required for agricalture, aggravated in many 
villages by congestion and sub-division of holdings are the main 
causes of their depression. ‘The leading men in the tribe are 
Chaudhri Hayét Muhammad, Honorary Magistrate and Aaildar 
of Wazirabad, his namesake Hayét Muhammad of Ghakkar, 
Hatim Khan of Manstirwili and Prem Chand of Wanidnwala, 
all of these are zaildérs. 


‘The Chathds own 108 estates equally 

western part of Wazirabad and eastern 
Like the Chimas they are mainly Mahamm: 
to Rajpit origin. During the last century they were inde} 
ent rulers of a large portion of the district. Their brave 
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struggle against the Sikhs has been described in a previons 
chapter, and they are now prone rather to recall their former 
glories than to endeavour to improve their present condition, 
They are not a success as agriculturists, and many of their 
villages are sunk in debt. Except for occasional outbursts of 
violence and lawlessness, they seem to have lost all the spirit 
which their ancestors possessed. The man of most influence 
among them is Chaudhri Karm Dahi, Zaildér of Ahmadnagar, 
a descendant of the celebrated Nir Muhammad. . | 
The Vardichs hold 43 villages to the north and north- 
west of Gujrinwdla city. They are mainly Sikhs and many of 
them are in the army. They are | cultivators but not 
eh gr ar a tribe, having suffered from the vicinity of the 
unsiff's Court and proximity to the city, with the idle hnbits, 
love of litigation and extravagance which it induces. The 
Sardérs of Ruridla, Jowdhir Singh, Honorary Magistrate and 
Zaildér, son of the late Sardar Babédur Min Singh, C.LE., and — 
Sobaddr Major Honorary Captain Hira Singh, and Jawand 
Singh, the Zaildir of Ladhewala, are the most prominent mem- 
bers of the tribe. 
The Bhattis, who are of pure Rajpit origin, hold 82 estates 
in the west and north-west portions of Hafizabad and Kbéngah 
Dogran, including the two towns of Pindi Bhattiiin and Jalalpur, 
The history of their stout resistance to Ranjit Singh has been 
told in a previous chapter. The branch known as Bhagsinke 
who hold many of the large Bar villages are probably descendants 
of Bar nomads who settled down in Saéwan Mal’s time, and 
being not yet weaned from their thievish and predatory habits 
they are indifferent cultivators, The rest of the tribe occupies 
mainly the villages towards the Chenib. They are fair oulti- 
vators, wanting in energy and backbone, but simple, honest, 
loyal and tractable. Marriage with the Bhattis is coveted by 
the othertribes, They give their daughters either to one another 
or only to Sayads and Kureshis in marriage. It might be 
expected that a si tribe, like the Bhattis, with historical 
tradition and proved loyalty, would have readily taken to military 
service, yet I believe they do not contribute a single soldier 
to our native army, The reason lics in their apathy and want of 
initiative. The tribal bond among them is very strong, and 
Hasan Khan of Pindi Bhattiin and Kadir Bakhsh of Jalalpur, 
whose services have been lately recognised by Government 
by the grant to both of the title “ Khén Sahib,” are looked up 
to as their tribal chiefs. Sarang Khan of Sukheki has very 
wide influence among the Bhagsinkes, but the affinity which the 
latter claims with the Bhattis proper is repudiated by the 
Bhattis proper. | 
_ ‘The Tirars, who are immigrants from Gujrat, hold 53 estates 
in the north and north-east of the Hiafigabad tahail in the 
vicinity of the Chenéb, For Muhammadans they are fairly 
industrious, and in several cases one family with only a few — 
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members owns several estates; but with the exception of a few 
leading men of great wealth and extensive means, the others are 
a quarrelsome and criminal lot. Many of them have rained 
fine properties by foolish and extravagant habits. They are 
strict Muhammadans and carry the traditional Musalman virtue, 
hospitality, to an absurd limit. The tribal bond amongst them 
is still strong, and Pir Muhammad, Zaildir of Kanlo Taérar, Karm 
Dad, Zaildér of Wanike, and his son, Fazal Ildhi, have much 
influence amongst them, 


The Lodikes, a branch of the Kharrals, own 42 villages in 
the centre and north side of the Bar in the Haéfizabad tahsil, 
and are probably of Rijpdt origin. They appear to have 
migrated to this district from Montgomery two centuries ago. 
They are all Mahammadans, and hitherto have been notorious as 
first-rate cattle thieves, lazy and bad cultivators; but they are 
now developing industrious habits and may in timo make good 
maminddérs, Asa tribe they are rather unruly and democratic, 
and there are no men of much influence amongst them. 


The Gurayis own 21 villages to the south-west of Gujranwala 
city and 9 near Pindi Bhattian in the Hafizabad tahsil. ‘They are 
mainly Mahammadans and Sikhs, “ Kikas”™ being numerous 
among them. Few of them are in the army, and though they are 
devoted entirely to agriculture and are highly praised as culti- 
vators by Captain Nisbet, they are not on the whole prosperous, 
and alienations by sale or mortgage have spread in most of their 
villages to an alarming extent. Ghulim Haidar, Zaildér of 
Moriliwala, is the most representative man amongst them. 

The Hanjrés and Jags, though they originally held nearly 
the whole of the Hafizabad and Khingah Dogrin tahs{ls, are now 
confined to 34 scattered villages in that portion of the district, 
They are generally industrions, but stupid and unenterprising, 
and on the whole by no means prosperous. The Hanjrés also 
own eight villages in the Gujrinwila tahsil. They are the oldest 
tribe in the district. Many of the roins of what must once 
have been populons and prosperous towns are by tradition 
identified with the era of their ascendancy. Their present 
seattered and forlorn condition is attributed, as in the case of 
the Jews, to the curse of Providence brought down upon them by 
an angry saint whose temporal wants they refused to minister to. 


The Mins own six villages in the Gujriowila tahsil and the 
fertile and extensive estate of Manawala with an area of 23,000 
acrés in Khingah Dogrin. They are one of the three oldest 
Jat tribes in the Panjab and claim to have been Rajpdts inhabit- 
ing the country about Delhi. The village of Man in this dis- 
trict was founded by Lado, who left Delhi in a year of drought, 
and his descendants added other villages. Though numerically 
small, some families of this tribe played a very large part in the 
history of the Punjab under Sikh role, when tho saying that the 
Man Sardira were “handsome, gallant and troe” passed into a 


Gorayia. 


Hanjris and Jaga. 
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bye-word. Unfortunately; the present members of the family — 
have done little to maintain this high reputation ; and with a 
few exceptions have ruined or are rapidly roiming themselves 
by dissipation and extravagance, They have also extensive — 
properties and jagirs in Siuilkot and Amritsar, The men of 
note amongst them are Sardar Kirpal Singh, Zaildar of Mana- 
wala, who is the biggest landowner in the district, & man of 
great wealth and enterprise ; his uncle, Sardar Basant Singh, 
Zaildir of Man. Sardér Mangal Singh of this family isa minor 
under the control of the Court of Wards. A full account of 
them will be found in Massy’s Panjab Chiefs, Volumo IJ, pages 
7 1—150. 

Dhotars and Sekhiia, The Dhotars and Sekhiis between them cecupy 24 vill 

in the Gujranwala tabsil, and the Dhotars own four in Hafizabad, 
chiefly in the vicinity of Baddoke and Nokhar. They are, for 

the most part, Hindu and Muhammadan Jats, Sikhs being rare, — 
Few of them are in military service. They hold some of tha — 
most fertile villages in the tahsil, iz, Jhallon, Nokhar and 
Udhowdéli, famous for the excellence of the sugarcane, ond are 
careful plodding cultivators, though wanting in energy and __ 
intelligence. Hence many of their villages are very heavily 
encumbered. ‘Ihey are rather looked down upon by the other 
dat tribes, who are averse to giving their daughters to them in 
marriage. Hence a Dhotar has to look for a wife among the 
Sekhtis and vice versi. Marriage within the tribe, even among 
Muhammadans, is very uucommon, showing the strength of their 
Hindu traditions. Probably, owing to the difficulty they have 
in getting wives, some of them do not marry at all, and many 
die childless. The only men of any influence among them are 
Wadhiwa, Lambardir of Nokhar, a Sekhu village, and Bawa 
Sharm Dis of Dera Dandu Kam, who is a Dhotar. 

The Sdnsis are notable as being the tribe from which the 
family of the Mahdrija Ranjit Singh and the well-known 
Sandhdnwila house sprang. They held originally 14 villages 
around the city and the city itself; but things have gone badly 
with them on all sides, and only eight villages, and these very 
heavily encumbered, are now left, the rest having been bought up 
by the Eminabad Dewins or capitalists of the city, Whatever 
their merits as a fighting race may once have been, they seem 
to have entirely lost them, and at present they contribute hardly 
a single man to our native army. As agriculturists they area 
hopeless failure. Chaudhri Milraj, the Ala Lambard&r of Guj- 
réowila, is the only man of any prominence in the tribe. 

Non-jat tribes: Brahmins hold seven villages in the Gujrénwila and six in 


Brahmina, the Hafizabad tahsils. These have been derived by gift from 
their ancient Jat owners, or grant from the Government of the 
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Khatris. ‘The Khatris in this district are an important class even ag 
landowners, holding 40 villages in Gujranwala, 6 in Waztrabad 
and 16in Hifizabad. In the Gujrénwéla tahsil the Dewins of 
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Eminabad, so closely identified with the administration of Jamma Se 
and Kashmir, hold 22 estates. The ownership of this class in Tribes, Caste 
nearly all cases dates from our rule, and very few of the vil- me Meat 
lages they now hold were founded by them. Most of the eat 
Khatri estates in the Hafizabad tahsil were gifts from Sdéwan Khatria. 
Mal who was nearly allied by marriage to the Kaptirs of Hafiz- 
abad, and lost no opportunity of advancing their interests. In 
other cases accident, purchase and their willingness to engage 
for the revenue when the Jat owners deserted or refused to 
accept revenue responsibility are the origin of their rights. It 
has to be borne in mind that the Khatris of this district are not, 
as elsewhere solely devoted to commercial poretit or to service 
under Government in Civil Department. Many of them are 
Sikhs, and under Sikh rule they played alerge part in public 
affairs, both civil nnd military. ‘The most successful Sikh 
administrator, Dewin Sawan Mal of Akélgarh, and the most 
famous Sikh General, Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, were Khatris of 
this district, and number of others might be mentioned who won 
renown both as soldiers and as governors. Hence many of the 
Khatri families, ¢.7., the Sardara of Butdila, the Dewiins of 
Emfnnbad, the Kapérs of Hifizabad, the Dewans of Wazirabad 
and Sohdra, the Chachi Sardars, have strong military tradition 
anda hereditary capacity for administration. The wonderful 
facility which the Khatri has of adapting himaelf to his environ- 
ment bas brought them to the front rather in the eivil than the 
military lino under our rule. They are not bad zamindirs ; 
_ they cultivate little themselves, and with some exceptions are 
not harsh to their tenants. Dewdn Gobind Sahai of Eminabad, 
who ia the largest Khatri landowner, holding six or seven estates, 
is an excellent landlord, and his property is a model of good 
management. With the Aroris the Khatris constitute the bulk 
of the commercial classes, In the census of 1991 the Khatris 
numbered 23,000, the Aroris 35,892. Only 197 persons were 
returned as belonging to the Bania tribe. 





The Sayads hold in all 28 villages. Most of these are Saynds. 
of waste land from the 

Bhatti or Jat tribes ; like all Sayads they are bad zamindars, 

nerally at strife with one another, very prodigal, and always 


seni in debt. : 
By far the largest jagirdar in the district is Raja Harbans jagirdirs and lend- 
Singh, Honorary Magistrate of Sheikhupura, the ndopted son of ing fomilics. 
Raja Teja Singh, whose jdgir was transferred from Batdla in 
Gurdaspar to this district in 1861. Raja Harbans Singh holds 
160 of tha best estates around Sheikhupura in the Gujrénwala 
and new Khangah Dogrin tahsils, The valuo of his jagir, 
which is held in perpetuity, has been raised by re-assessment 
from Ra, 55,263 to Ibs 79.012. Tho Raja also holds a jagir of 
Its. 4,450 in the Lahore district, and has large and valuable 
estates both here und in Lahore. In spite of this princely 
income his circumstances aro rather embarrassed. The Raja 


ri 
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Chapter III, C. pene resides in the old Mughal Fort at Sheikhupura and 
Tribes, Castes as judicial powers ms a 2nd class Magistrate and 3rd class 
nd Leading §=Munsiff within the limits of his jdgir. He realises direct from 
Families. his jiiyir villages, and at the same time realises the cesses duo 
Fos poh andlead-to Government. A full account of the family will be found on 
a pages 14—18, Punjab Chiefs. 


Among the other large jagirdars are the following :— 


(1) Sardar Babddur Nurindar Singh, Honorary E. A. C., 
younger son of Raja Teja Singh, has a separate jagir 
of Rs, 5,006 per annum in the Gujranwala tabsil, 
which was originally allotted to him as a subor- 
dinate grant from the jagir of Rija Hurbans Singh, 
bat is now held by him independently and in” per- 
petuity with reversion, however, to the elder branch 
in defanlt of male heirs. he Sardar resides in 
Lahore, is at present Vice-President of the Lahore — 
Municipality, and exercises the powers of a Ist 
class Magistrate and 2nd class Munsiff in that 
district. The disputes between the Sardéir'and 
the Raja as to proprietary and jagir rights area 
fruitful source of trouble to the district authorities, 
but most doubtful points have now been settled. 













(2) The heirs of Sardir Jhanda Singh of Batéla, riz., 
Sardirs Balwant Singh, EB. A. C., Mal Singh, 
KE, A. C., Arjan Singh, Zailddér of Hatala, Suchet 
Singh, hold in joint or separate grants Rs. 5,496, * 
partly for life, partly in perpetuity. The history of 
this well-known family is gives in Panjab Chiefs, 
Volume II, pages 157—144, The head of it at 
present is Sardir Balwant Singh. Heisa man of 
public spirit, and contributes Rs. 30 per mensem 
towards the maintenance of a dispensary in his 
native village. 

The other branch of this family, Sardér Didl Singh, 
Honorary Magistrate of Waddla in Sidlkot, Sardar 
Partaéb Singh, late BE. A.C. of Butéla, and Eardar 
Jowdla Singh of Wazirabad, holds a jagir of 
Rs. 1,604 in this district, and large grants in 
Sialkot, of which one-fourth is in perpetuity. There 
isalong standing feud betweenthe two branches 
of Butila Sardars, and the advent of a new Depnty 
Commissioner is always an cecasijon for each side 
to press its claims for the revival of the office of 
Honorary Magistrate in Butdla in its own favour. 


(3) Léla Rim Dis, the son of Rai Mal Singh, holds a 
grant of Rs, 7,930 under the old, and Rs. 10,972 — 
under the new, assessment. Part of this, which i 
was given to his father by Raja Teja Singh, has ‘ 
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yet been cla by. Government to the de- Chapter ITI, ¢. 
scendants of Rai Mal Singh in perpetuity with »..—— , 
reversion to the heirs of Raja Teja Singh In case BP orig 
of failure of heirs. The rest is a grant in per- Families. 
petuity from Government subject to one-fourth Jéirdérs and lead. 
nazarana. The grant is subject to an allowance ios families, 
of Rs. 1,000 per annam to Lila Bhagwan Das, the 
grandson of Rai Mal Singh. The estate has 
recently been released from the control of the 
Court of Wards, and the division of the family 
property and jagir accumulations has beon ami- 
cably settled. 
(4) Sardér Ichhra Singh, the grandson of the famous Hari 
Singh, Nalwa, has u jdgir of Rs. 2,133, partly for 
life, purtly in perpetuity in the vicinity of Gujrin-- 
wila where he owns some property and is zaildar. 
The history of this family is given at pages 145— 
153 of Punjab Chiefs, Volame II, and has been 
referred to in a previous Chapter. Family dis- 
putes and extravagant living have reduced the 
present head of the family into very narrow cir- 
cumstances, and most of the houses and lands have 
now passed into the hands of outsiders. 
(5) Dewdns Lachhman Das and Amar Nith, of Eminabad, 
the son and grandson of Dewén Jowila Sahai, of 
Kashmir, hold a perpetual jagir of Rs. 2,396, and 
Dewin Sant Ram, another member of the same 
family, holds a lifo grant of Rs, 1,354. The history 
of the family is to be found in pages 227—290 
and 157—159, Panjab Chiefs, Volume II. In this 
ease too private quarrels and litigation have done 
much to undermine the prosperity of the family, 
and the splendid inheritance left by Dewén Jowéla 
Sahai, though still intact as regards the estate, 
has suffered much from mismanagement. Dewan 
Lachhman Das lives generally in Lahore, while 
Dewin Amar Nath is at present Governor of 
damma, The property in this district is, therefore, 
rather neglected, and even the Government revenue 
is realised with delay and difficulty. 
(6) The sons of Sardér Ajit Singh of Atéri enjoy a perpe- 
tual grant amounting to Rs. 1,301. They ara 
minors under the Court of Wards and reside in the 
Amritsar District. 
The following is a list of the Provincial Darbéris of the 
district in order of precedence :— 
(1) Raja Lieutenant-Colonel Mirza Ata-nlla Khan, Sardar 
Babadar, 10th (The Dake of Cambridge's Own) 
Bengal Lancers, late British Agent at Kabul, and 
son of Mirza Fakir-ulla Khan of Wazirabad. The 
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title of Rija was conferred on the Mirza as a per- 
sonal distinction by the Governmentin 1691. Heis 
descended from the Rajds of Rajauri in the Kangra 
district and lives at Wazirabad in the Saman Burj, 
a large and picturesque building overlooking the 
river and the Pulku Nala, erected during Ranjit 
Singh's time. He is an Honorary Magistrate at 
Wazirabad and enjoys service and special pensions 
amounting to Rs. 380 permensem. ‘The Raja holds 
hereditary jigirs amounting to about Ra. 1,204 per 
annum, amilitary pension of Rs. 180, and a political 
pension of Ks. 200 per month, 


(2) Sardér Balwant Singh, BE. A. C., of Butdla, son of 
Sardar Nibal Singh, and grandson of the well-known 
Sardir Jhanda Singh (Massy’s Punjab Chiefs, 

- Volume II, page 137.) 


(3) Sardar Partib Singh, also of Butéla, son of Sarddr 
Ganda Singh, who was first cousin to Sardar Jhanda 
Singh (Punjab Chiefs, ifid), He is a retired Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. 


(4) Sardar Basant Singh, Man, of Mughal Chak, son of 
Sardir Fatteh Singh, and the chief representative 
of the famous Man family above alluded to (Punjab 
Chiefs, Volome II, page 170). He is saildir of 
Mughal Chak, lambardir of Man, and a member of 
the Gujranwala District Board, He served in the 
Police for some years. 


(5) Dewan Hari Singh, of Akélgarh, son of Dewdn Mul 
Raj and grandson of Dewan Sdiwan Mal, the best 
of all the Sikh Governors, (Punjab Chiefs, Volume 
II, page 154). He is in receipt of a life allowance 
of Rs. 1,500 per annum and is an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. 


(6) Lala Ram Dis, son of Rai Mal Singh. His family is 
reckoned as the highest among the Khatris in this 
district. His father was the Confidential Agent of 
Raja Teja Singh and did excellent service for the 
British Government. He resides at Gujrduwiala. 


(7) Sardar Jowihir Singh, Man, of Ruridla, is son of the 
late Sardér Bahddur Man Singh, c.1.8., who helped 
to raise Hodson’s Horse and was one of the most 
distinguished native officers in the Province. 
Jowdhir Singh is Zaildér and Honorary Magistrate. 

(8) Sardér Sant Singh, of Gharjakh, son of Sardér 
Fattah Singh, who was an Honorary Magistrate of 
Gujranwala (Punjab Chiefs, Volume I, page 197). 
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The following are the Divisional Darbaris of the district :-— Chapter IIL o. 


(1) and (2) Sardérs Arjan Singh and Jowéla Singh, 
ie Butila, the ees eg first sean of Sardar niles.” 
alwant Singh, the head of the family and is dive aud Lond. 
Zailddér of Butdla, the latter a brother of Sarddr Ping wbir~e — 
Partib Singh, E. A. C., was formerly Honorary 
Magistrate at Wazirabad, but lost the office. Hae 
still resides there and is a member of the Municipal 
Committee, 
(3) Prohit Bishen Dés, eon of Prohit Balréim, is the head 
of a famous family of Prohits in Gujranwala city, 
which formerly enjoyed much inflaence as being the 
family priests of Kanjit Singh. They held consider- 
able jagire which have gradually lapsed. Bishen 
Diis owns some landed property and enjoys ao life 
nsion of Rs. 300 per annum from Government, 
8 is a very respectable and deserving gentleman. 


(4) Lala Daryoi Mal, of Akdlgarh, is son of Dewin Rim 
Chand, a descendant of Ninak Chand, the eldest 
brother of Dewén Séiwan Mal, of whose family 
Dewéin Hari Singh above mentioned is the repre- 
sentative. He ia a member of the Gujrinwila 
District Board and of the Municipal Committee of 
Akilgarh, and has been for many years moat 
zealous and successful in furthering the cause of 
education, and especially of female education, in his 
native town. | 


(5) Another member of thisfamily is Manohar Lal, also 
of Akdlgarh, son of Kihan Chand and great-grand- 
son of Gormukh Rai, brother of Nanak Chand and 
Siwan Mal (Ponjab Chiefs, ibid). He is President 
of the Municipal Committee of his native town. 


(6) Léla Ganda Mal, of Sohdra, son of Dewiin Ganpat 
Rai (Punjab Chiefs, Volume IT, page 194). He ia 
now employed in the Bikanir State. 


(7) Sardar Ichhra Singh, Nalwa, son of Sardér Arjan 
Singh and grandson of the great Hari Singh 
(Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, page 145). His jagir 
and position in the district have been alluded to 
above and the history of the more prominent mem- 
bers of his family has been given in the Chapter on 
the History of the District. Though not a Provin- 
cial Darbdri, he is regarded as the leading Rais in 
the district. 

(8) Karam Iléhi, son of Khuda Bakhsh, Chatha (Punjab 
Chiefs, Volume lI, page 200). He is a member of 
the District Board and Zaildér of Ahmadnagar and 
the head of the Chatha tribe. 
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Chapter ITT, C. (9) Dewén Kirpa Rim, son of the late General Harsnkh 
= Cs Rai, of Hafizabad (Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, page 
205). His father did good service for the British 
Government in the days before and also during the 
mutiny, and he enjoys a jdgir grant of Re. 300, 
which has now been released to the family in per- 
kb The present value of the grant ia Ks. 400. 
\irpa Ram is one of the leading Khatris in Hafiza- 
bad. He and his nephew jointly own two valuable 
estates in the vicinity of the town. 

(10) The chief representative of the family to which 
Kirpa Ram belongs, however, is Laila Rim Dydl, son 
of Hushnaék Rai, and first cousin of General Harsukh 
Rai (Panjab Chiefs, thid), He is a Lambardar and 
@aildir of Hafizabad and a member of the District 
Board. Heis the father of Siin Das, late Sadr 
Kiniingo, and of Mathra Dis, acting Zaildir, This 
venerable old gentleman is now close on 90 yearsof = 
age, and though he has lived to see his grandson's 
grand children, he is still hale and hearty. 

(11) Manchar Lal, son of Dewan Rattan Chand, of 
Wazirabad, is a Naib-Tahsildir. The family was of 
some note under the Sikhs and many members of it 
attained high place in the Jammu State. 


(12) Sardir Mohr Singh, son of Sardir Gurdit Singh, 
Chhachi, of Wazirabad (Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, 
page 136). His brother Sardar Dyal Singh holds the 
post of Sub-Registrar at Wazirabad. The family 
really belongs to the Jhelum district, where it holds 
considerable property and jdgire. It is one of the 
best known in the North Panjab, 


(13) Malik Muhammad Niwdéz Khan, son of Khan Bahé- 
dur Malik Rahmat Khan, Awan, is the head of an 
Awan family settled for many generations in the 
vicinity of Hafizabad, where it has acquired five or 
six whole estates, The sons of Rabmat Khan have 
recently purchased the proprietary right in 1,000 
acres of Government land leased to their father in 
1885 on favourable terms, | 


(14) Ram Chand, son of the late Colonel Mutsadi Mal, 
Sardir Bahadur of Wazirabad. The father was a 
man of some eminence, the son was formerly Honor- 
ary Magistrate at Wazirabad, but his powers were 
taken away fromm him at the same time as from 
Jowdla Singh. 

(15) Dewiin Sant Rim (Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, page 
187), son of Dewin Karam Chand, of Eminabad, — 
who has been above mentioned as one of the lead- 


ing jiigirddrs of the district. Karam Chand was in 
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the service of the Mahfrdja of Jammu, and his son 
has followed his example, 
(16) Mirza “affar-ulla Khan, son of Mirza Yahya Khan’ 
of Rajauri. He isn relative of Rija Ata-ulla Khan, 
(17) Sardér Kirpél Singh, Min, is the head of the eldest 
branch of the Man family. He is Znaildaér of Manan- 
wila and a man of extensive property and consider- 
able capacity. He formerly eerved in the Public 


Works Department. 

(18) Sardir Asa Singh, of Chuharkdna, is the man of 
most note among the important Virakh tribe. He 
is also gaildar. 

The following list shows all the Darbiris in order of pre- 
cedence with their position in the Provincial and Divisional 
Darbar Lists :— 


ru 





















| Frovinelal 
/ Nae aNp Resrpence, 












5 | ie or 
= e/ed Divisional. 
E a 
OF | 
: | ee ® | Divisional ... | Sardir Mehr Singh, Chhichi, of Wasirabad, 
| 5 13 | Provinelal ... » Salwant Singh, of Buotaln, Extra As- 
F sistant Commissioner, 
3 ree 14 Divisional one i Ichhra Singh, Nalwa, of Gojrinwala., 
4 15 || Provincial ... ink ‘Colonel Raja Atta-ualla Khan, of 
5] 16 27 mn .| Lala Rim Das, of Gujrinwila, 
Oo 17 28 | me «+ | Dewan Hari Singh, of Aké!garh, Extra Assist: 
fe ant Commissioner. 
7 ig* 2 " o | Sardir Partab | Singh, of Butdls, retired Extra 


Assistant Commiasioner, 
Jowdla Singh, of Butila. 
Arjan Singh 


ae | 30 | Divisional 
a1 


H J aa. a4 ne 
10 | 21 ae | Provincial ,., »  Hasant Singh, Man, ‘of Mughal Chak. 
ll i og ! Divisional ...| Dewdn Daryai Mal, of Akdlgarh. 
12 he au ; re eee 1" Manohar Lal 
1s oy a | Provincial ... | Sardar Jowahir Bingh, Varkioh, = Eoriala. 
14 ak | Divisional Fea Misr Ram Chand, af Wao iroke, 
15 ; wee m1 | re | one Dewin Sant Tam, of Eninabad. 
| 72 | s | Sardar Kirpal Singh, Man, of Mannanwila. 
17 fa 76 pa = | Dewiin Ganda Mal, of Sohdra, 
we ai ms «+ | Prohit Bishan Dis, of Gajrinwéla. : 
19 || us 73 “ -| Dewiin want Lal, of Waszirabad, Naib- 
aildar. 
ot re 7 * + | Mirza Zaffar-ulla Khan, of Wazirabad. 
21 80 | Provincial ... | Sardir Sant Singh, of Gharjakh. 
2 S24) Divisional ,..| Dewdn Kirpa Rim, of Hafizabad. 
23 ich Ba Trt ar] Malik Mubanimad Nawaz Khan, Awiin, of 
Garhi Awan, 
at aes sb Ty ant Sardar Asn Singh, Virnakh, of Chuharkaina, 
au ae BS Py oe ge Earam [laihi, Chatha, of Abmad- 
20 a 89 [ it wen | | Lite Ba fam Dyil, of Haéfzahad. 














”  Hotkh—The phice of Sardér Bohédur Lobua Bitek, Chimni, who died in 1 1892, 
Provincial 


ia etill vacant. He was No. 33 in the and No, 76 in the Divisional List. 
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SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES, RIGHTS 
AND TENURES, 


Tn the Chapter on the History of the District it haa already 
been stated that, whereas in the western portion of the district 
the settlement of the present inhabitants on the land began 
in the last century, and is proceeding up to date, in the uj- 

nures. réinwala and Wazirabad the villages are, as a rule, of much 

Stato of tenares greater antiquity. In theso tahsils the present owners are the 

at ansexstion, descendants of the men who held the land under Mughal role, 

and the tribal and village traditions haye continued in an 
unbroken chain from that era. | 

But the revenue history of the district in so far as it beara 
ag present conditions begins under the Sikhs, the rise of 
whose power in this part of the Punjab dates from 1750. By 
1810 A. D, Ranjit Singh had brought the whole district under 
his sway. His fiseal policy was two-fold. In the first place, 
groups of villages were let out to karddra or farmers of tha 
revenue, who contracted to make certain fixed payments to 
the royal treasury, while they were allowed to make what 
they could out of the cultivators; and, secondly, the greater 
part of the district was assigned in jigir to the local chiefs, 
subject to the obligation of military service or to the royal 
courtiers for their maintenance. The jagirdéra realised direct 
in cash or in kind like the kirdérs. Both systems pressed 
equally hard on the people who were regarded as a sponge te 
be squeezed to the utmost limit compatible with their continu- 
ing to cultivate, and when they refused or were unable to pay, 
the land was made over to outsiders, 


The result was that onder Sikh rule proprietary rights 
had no value, the distinction between owner and tenant being 
unknown, as the State demand absorbed all the profits of cnl- 
tivation and left no margin of rent for the non-cultivating 
proprietors. Thongh 50 years of settled rule has done much 
to obliterate all traces of the chequered history of the Village 
communities in the last and the first half of the present cen- 
tury, and our uniform revenue system has tended to make them 
all assimilate to a common standard, it is still possible to 
observe the distinction in their constitution due to tho stage 
ss rib gs tpg mang more or ~ advanced, or to sige 

igin of village Political influences. ‘The origin of the village community and 
eusneentines pa the explanation of the different forms it ‘cae hinve head 
the subject of a great deal of theoretic speculation on which it 
is unnecessary to enter. But leaving theory aside, and viewing 
the question from the standpoint of practical experience, we can 
trace the foundation of the existing communities as distin- 
ae from the ideal societies which philosophic imagination 
has evolved, to two main influences: (1) the expansion of the 
go further and say that the first of these inflaences has been 
most active in the Hindu social system, the keystone of which 
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is the joint family, while the second influence has been at work 
among Muhammadans with whom the family bond is weak, 
_ while the tribal bond is comparatively strong. This applies 
specially to the semi-nomad or pastoral tribes who, in their 
nomad state, are held together chiefly by the tribal bond, but as | 
each group settles down on the land, and disassociates itself , mm nities, 
from the main body, the tribal tio gradually becomes weaker 

and looser, while the boud of common village interests increases 

in strength. This district presents the village community 

in every form from ita earliest development to its decay. 


The following description by Mr, Morris of the condition 
of tenures and rights in land when he began the regular settle- 
pt 1833 offers an instructive parallel to the present. atate 

£ things :— 


_., , Here, in consequence of the unsettled state of the country for the 
lost half century, the former prevalence of the kan syetem (the evil effect 
of which has been almost to do away with tho distinction of proprietor 
and cultivator), the ill-defined nature of the proprietary rights, and the pastoral 
habits and nomad character of the poople, we do not meet with those thriving 
village commonities, bound together by ties of clanship and brotherhood, 
every member of which will tnke care that his own rights are recorded, and 
the liabilitics of the others not omitted. On the contrary, the people here 
olmort inveriably ipo eee Of joint responsibility. Under the Bikha 
each was considered liable only for hia own well or plot of cultivation, and if ono 
momber failed to pay his quota of the revenue, it was not azacted from the 
others. The consequence, therefore, has been that the people generally have 
been very tardy in affording aid in preparation of the Settlement record, it 
being beyond their comprehension that a system of joint privileges must aleo 
necessarily bo one of joint responsibility, Another difficulty that meets one is 
the general apathy of the Lap for so long have they been accustomed to have 
no voice in the management of the affaira of tho village, that they are now very 
slow stcomprehending that their wishea are conanlted with any Tiow to their 
real benefit. Again, the secret opposition of the lamborddra has proved an 
obstacle, This, however, is not more than was to be expected, when we remem-+ 
ber that these Jam # were the men who under the Sikhsenjoyed all the 
profits, Aoy attempt, therefore, now made to define and secure the rights of 
the community at large cannot be vory acceptable to them, tending, na is must, 
to circumscribe their profits, and diminish their influence and consequence, | 
am, however, clearly of opinion that the too endden introduction of oor revenue 
system bas not been attended with favourable results. 1t bow taken the power 
exercise it,and made it over to those who neither appreciate the gift, por under: 
stand the benefits accruing therefrom, The co uence has been that Govern- 
ment has been « lover in a financial point of view, if in noother. Another difi- 
culty has been the low yalue of land, Where land ie rich ond raloable, much 
sought afterand appreciated, the righta and liabilities attaching tu property 
in it are well known, ensily attested, and accarmtely recorded ; but here, where 
land ia a mere drog in the market, where property in tho same is more dreaded 
forthe Habilities attendant thereon than sought after for the profits accruing 
therefrom, it will not be o matter of wonder that the attestation of a record 
showing accurately ite rights and liabilities should have been attended with so 
much labour and tronble. The majority of the - prictora hold their land by 
right of possession rather than by any ancestral ti In the Khddir cially, 
each is pri of the plot of lund he haa reclaimed from the waste (buta mdr), 
In the well tracts wo sometimes meet with villages where the land ia divided 
according to ancestral shares, but such instances are rare," 

The first effect of settled rule following on a period of Effect of British 
anarchy and confusion was to revive and consolidate the village ™*- 
communities which Mr. Morris found in a state of such disinte- 
gration and decay, Hence it is no surprise to find that when 
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Chapter II, D. Captain Nisbet revised the settlement ten years later, the prin- 
Villas ciple of joint responsibility had come to be generally recognised, 
: shares, ancestral or customary, which had been lost sight of 

Rights and when every man was fighting for his own hand and could not 

| senyeines afford to undertake responsibility for his neighbour, again came 
Be esos of British into prominence, and instead of a set of commanities grouped 
together fortuitously, and the members of each rescenoe no 

bond of common ownership, we find the village commanity fully 

and firmly developed. Hens Captain Nisbet describes the 

| hich ten years before had been usually based _ 
hdra) as pattiddrt in which the basis of 
revenue liability are shares, either ances- 
with reference to some certain standard. 
assification erroneous, and 


prevailing tenure w 
on possession (LAayac 
proprietary rights and 
tral, or fixed by custom 
Captain Nisbet considered the old cl 
remarked that— 

“The people thomselves as 6 fact always distributed and paid the revenua 
among themselves according to Certain shares, cither aocestral or mry, 
either on plooghs, shares in wells, or distinction of good and bad soil, which was 
the ancient and acknowledged mtandard of every proprietor’s right and reaponsi- 
bility in the village.” 

Out of 1,199 estates he classified 138 as zaminddri, owned 
by a single owner or several owners holding jointly, 211 a8 pare 
attidart held by ancestral shares, 705 as mixed pattidari or 
feld with reference to customary sr arbitrary shares, and only 
85 as bhayachéra or held solely according to possession. The 

different cleaeificntion adopted by Mr. Morris and Captain 
Nisbet are capable of being reconciled and explained by the 
consideration that Mr. Morris recorded what he saw in an earlier, 
Captain Nisbet what he saw in a later, stage of the development 
of village institutions. : 

With all its apparent fixity, the constitution of the village 
community changes silently but steadily in harmony with every 
change in the outer world, and the inflaences of the present age 
with its tendencies in eastern countries to break down old barriers 
and to substitute individual effort for co-operation have gradually 
undermined what was regarded as the most permanent institution 
in the slowly changing East. 

Canee of disruption The beginning of this process may be traced to the prac- 
eBarnd village com- tical removal of all restrictions on alienation, The door having 

* once been opened to ontsiders, to the capitalist and the money- 

lender, the homogeneous character of the community disappears; 
conflicting interests begin to clash with one another ; disintegra- 
tion of joint rights follows; each shareholder hastens to 
clamour for the separation of his individual share, the common 
land is divided, till finally perhaps the only relic of common — 
ownership left is a patch of grazing ground which was not worth 
partitioning or a common burial ground to mark the common 
goal to which all alike are tending, ‘The process of disintegra- 
tion, pres it complicates the problem of administration, 18 
not altogether an unmixed evil, as it promotes more rapid deve- 
lopment, Hence it has been particularly active in those parts 
of the district where the extension of canal irrigation to vast 
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areas of virgin soil has given most scope to individual effort, One 
result of the changes is, that possession as the basis of individual 
ri¢htand ee asagain come prominently to the front, and 
villages where the owners have hitherto held by ancestral or 
eustomary shares have now generally abandoned them in 
favour of possession. 

Table No. XV shows the number of villages held im-various 
forms of tenure as determined at the recent settlement. When 
the new assessments were announced, the shareholders of an 
estate were informed of the former method of distribution and 
asked whether they would adhere to it unaltered or with certain 
modifications or would substitute a new form. When they had 
decided what conrse to take, the Settlement Officer himself 
fixed the form of tenure under which the estate should be classi- 
fied. It is in many cases, however, impossible to class a 
village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinary recognised 
tenures, the primary division of rights between the main sub- 
divisions of the village following one form, while the interior 
distribution among the several proprietors of each of these sub- 
divisions follows another form, which itself often varies from 
one sub-division to another, The prevalent tenure of the 
district would appear to be of the Kind described as bhayachara, 
the rights and liabilities of the members of the village abel tia 
tury bodies being determined by actual possession and not by 
shares either derived froin ancestral right or customary as 
in pattidéri estates, That in the great majority of cases the 
rule of the distribution of the land revenne 1s possession, does 
not mean however that the area of the holdings alone is taken as 
the standard of liability for the revenue, and an all round rate is 
fixed on all cultivation alike. Though common in other districts, 
this all round rate system only finds favour in 11] estates. . The 
popular system isa distribution by differential rates; sometimes 
differential water and dry rates ; sometimes differential chahs 
er irrigation rates on well areas, classified according to the 
condition of the well building, the number of yokes, the 
depth of water, or the nature of the soil and produce. In faef, 
among the people each well is regarded as a separate estate and 
the well assessments are determined by them with reference to 
_ the same considerations as those by which the village assess- 
- ments were fixed at the settlement. 


. distribution of the 


The figures in the margin show the 
3 revenue as given _ 
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Chapter III, D. Captain Nisbet revised the settlement ten years later, the prin- ; 
Village ciple of joint responsibility had come to be ln recognised, 
Communities, *Hares, ancestral or customary, which had been lost sight of 
man was fighting for his own hand and could nut 


ae a0 - when every his o 
cnures- afford to undertake responsibility for his neighbour, again came 


Effect of British into prominence, and instead of a set. of commanities grouped 
together fortuitously, and the members of each recognising no 
bond of common ownership, we find the village commanity fully 
and firmly developed. Hence Captain Nisbet describes the 
prevailing tenure which ten years before had been usually based 
on possession (bliayachdra) as pattidart in which the basis of 
proprietary rights and revenue liability are shares, either ances- 
tral, or fixed by custom with reference to some certain standard. 
Captain Nisbet considered the old classification erroneous, and 
remarked that— 


“The people themeclvea as a fact always distributed and paid the rovenno 


among thoméelves according to certain abares, either ancestral or customary, 
either on ploughs, shares in wells, or distinction of good and bad soil, which was 
the ancient and acknowledged standard of every propriotor's right and roeponsi- 
bility in the village.” 
Out of 1,199 estates he classified 138 as zamindari, owned 
a single owner or several owners holding jointly, 211 as pare 
attiddrt held by ancestral shares, 769 as mixed pattidart or 
held with reference to customary cr arbitrary shares, and only 
85 as bhayachdra or held solely according to possession. The 
different classifications adopted by Mr. Morris and Captain 
Nisbet are capable of being reconciled and explained by the E 
consideration that Mr. Morris recorded what he saw in an earlier, 
Captain Nisbet what he saw in 4 later, stage of the development 
of village institutions. 
With all its apparent fixity, the constitution of the village 
community changes silently but steadily in harmony with every 
change in the outer world, and the influences of the presentage 


oi i 


with its tendencies in eastern countries to break down old barriers | - 
and to substitute individual effort for co-operation have gradually 
undermined what was regarded as the most permanent institution 


in the slowly changing East. 


Canse of disruption The beginning of this process may be traced to the prac- . 
ee village com- 43oal removal of all restrictions on alienation. The door having “a 
ae once been opened to outsiders, to the capitalist and the money- 
lender, the homogeneous character of the community disappears ; 
conflicting interests begin to clash with one another ; disintegra- 
tion of joint rights follows; each shareholder hastens to § 


clamour for the se 


aye of his individual share, the common 
land is divided, til 


: finally perhaps the only relic of common 
ownership left is a patch of grazing ground which was not worth 
partitioning or a common burial ground to mark the common 
‘to which all alike are tending, ‘The process of disintegra- ; 
tion, though it complicates the problem of administration, 18 4 
not altogether an unmixed evil, as it promotes more rapid deve- f 
lopment. Hence it has been particularly active in those parts 
of the district where the extension of canal irrigation to vast 
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areas of virgin soil hag given most scope to individual effort, One Chapter III, D- 
result of the changes is, that possession as the basis of individual wit 
rightand liability hasagain come prominently to the front, and Counnmettibs 
villages where the owners have hitherto held by ancestral or “Rights and» 
eustomary shares have now generally abandoned them in : 
favour o possession. 
Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in various Village tenures. 
forms of tenure as determined at the recent settlement. When 
the new assessments were announced, the shareholders of an 
estate were informed of the former method of distribution and 
asked whether they would adhere to it unaltered or with certain 
modifications or would substitute a new form. When they had 
decided what conrse to take, the Settlement Officer himself 
fixed the form of tenure under which the estate should be clussi- 
fied. It is in many cases, however, impossible to class a 
village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinary recognised 
tenures, the primary division of rights between the main sub. 
divisions of the village following one form, while the interior 
distribution umong the several proprietors of each of these sub- 
divisions follows another form, which itself often varies from 
one sub-division to another. The prevalent tenure of the 
district would appear to be of the kind described as bhayachara, 
the rights and liabilities of the members of the village proprie- 
tary bodies being determined by actual possession and not by 
shares either derived froin ancestral right or customary as 
in pattidari estates. Thatin the great majority of cases the 
rule of the distribution of the land revenne is possession, does 
not mean however that the area of the holdings alone is taken as 
the standard of liability for the revenue, and an all rownd rate 1s 
fixed on all cultivation alike. Though common in other districts, 
this all round rate system only finds favour in 11! estates. . The 
5) syatem isa distribution by differential rates ; sometimes 
differential water and dry rates ; sometimes differential chahs 
er irrigation rates on well areas, classified according to the 
condition of tha well building, the number of yokes, the 
depth of water, or the nature of the soil and produce. In fact, 
among the people each weil is regarded as a separate estate and 
the well assessments are determined by them with reference to 
the same considerations as those by which the village assess- 
ments were fixed at the settlement. 


The figures in the margin show the 
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Chapter 111, D. compared with that of the last settlement, and all variations 

‘Villars between recorded ownership and possession, between shares as 

Communities, recorded and as claimed, &c., were ascertained, and in most 

ii eases were adjusted by an amicable arrangement between the 

tenures. contending parties, or, if no compromise could be arrived at, 
were settled by a civil suit. 


Chief  bheadmon The number of headmen in the several tahsils of the 
and xaildara, eos) Te ae nt = district is shown 
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fore the late settle- 
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honorary police officers, and they were paid direct from the 
Treasury, the allowances ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150; 
these allowances are still paid in two cases, riz., those of Kadir 
Bakhsh, zaildér of Jalilpur, and Sajjan, zaildiy of Kasise, who 
receive Rs. 100 each per annum, but will lapse on the death of 
the present incumbents. At last settlement, to quote from 
Captain Nisbet’s report— 


At commencement of the field surrey, the men of known influence and 
good service, who were looked upto as chiofa over a considerable circle of vill- 
area, were appointed enildire or settlement chandhris, The office was an eagerly 
coveted one, and the right men | believe got the position. Each zailddr had 
five or six potwaris' tappde, which formed hia circle of jurisdiction, In consider. 
ation of duties for which they are made responsible affecting the general welfare 
ao well naa the rerenne administration of the district, the zafldar receives an 
indm varying from Bs, 100 to He. 200 per annum, a percentage on the jama of 
his saif, aod o small grant of coltarable land, nsanlly aboot 60 acres. 


In addition each saildir was provided with achaprasi paid | 
from the malda of the villages in the zail. The police zaildirs in 
all cases received appointments, thus facilitating the union 
of the zaildérs’ police and revenue daties. Under the new Land 
Revenue Act a uniform deduction of one per cent. on the 
land revenue has been substituted for the former fluctuating 
cess, The old arrangements were extremely unequal as regards 
size of the zaile, emoluments, &c.; the number of zaile, 57, was 
too large to allow of the remuneration being substantial. Con- 
sequently at the new settlement the number was redaced to 
44, and the boundaries were revised, tribal limits, patwaris’ 
circles and other administrative considerations being taken 
as the basis of the revised arrangements. The following table 
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gives the leading statistics for the sails as at present consti- eer D. 
tuted :— 
Villay 
ee i alll cat Comm 
py tas Per Ts —= Rights 1 
sf g | | Tenures. 
| Al ae ae Chief  headmon 
% Zail. is : | q | Prevailing tribe, aa sattag 
a Es| @ | ga 
eB a F ed A fe 
. —— 
1. Ardp sve ee 6 22,052 | 230 | Chima, 
2. Firorwila nes d 17405 | fd | Buta, 
3. Gujrinwéla rr 7 24,016 | 24 | Séingi, Vardich, 
’ 4. Mirdliwala sus 6 18,750 | 187 Torayn. 
1 5. Min bat sas 5 17,706 | 178 | Man, Varaich, 
é. Mandiain.. a eee i 22,845 224 Varaich, 
2 7. Ladhewila ies 5 16,010 | 160 - 
4 8. Butila Jhanda 
= Singh ... | 5 | 16645) 167| __,, 
F | 9. Chabil 6| 19,045 7 | Chahil, Sekha. 
* | 10. Chabba Sandhwin 7 22,625 || Dhorar, 
z 7] 16,349 | Virakh, 
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The zaildirs now receive their remuneration, which averages 
Rs. 201 per zailddr, from a selected village in each zatl, 
instead of having to realise it in driblets village by vallage. 
They have, however, to pay the chaprasi, if they mnictain one, 
out of their own pockets. 


At the revised settlement of 1867-68 chief headmen 
(ila-lambardars or sarpanchs) were appointed in almost every 
village in the district, 1,268 on of 1,225, irrespective of the 
fact whether the village contained one or more headmen and 
they received in addition to their ordinary remuneration as 
headmen 5 per cent., on the land revenue realised by them, an 
additional cess of 1 per cent. on the land revenue of the whole 
estate and grants of land, varying from 2 to 75 acres accord- 
ing tothe size of the estate and the area of available land, 
revenue free. The allotment was generally made from the 
village waste, but in some cases from individual holdings, and 
the disputes and litigation which this arrangement gave rise to 
in this and other districts in the Central Panjab a familiar 
to every Revenue Officer. The history of the subject is fully 
summarised in “ Financial Commissioner's Selections, New 
Series, No. 20,” and the upshot of the discussion which took 
place when the settlements of the Central Punjab came under 
revision in J888-]8$4, was that abolition of the office of chief 
headman was sanctioned as vacancies occur in all estates with 
less than three headmen, while in villages with three or more 
headmen it will be retained till next settlement. At the same 
time it has been directed that the revenue free holdings should 
now be assessed to land revenue, and this assessment, provided 
it did not exceed one per cent. on the total assessment of the 
estate, should go to the chief headman in the form of a cash 
indm in cases where the office is maintained; and where the 
office has been or will be abolished should be utilised for the 
creation of zaminddri inédmgs. These ordera are now bemg 
given effect to, 
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‘Statistics showing the number of estates and the amount Chapter IIL, D. 
of the indme that will lapse and that will .be maintained are Villa: | 


















given in the annexed table— Communities, 
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retained in only 164 estates, that tndms amounting to Rs. 6,267 
will lapse in 791 estates, and from the sums thus rendered avail- 
able it has been arranged to create 86 zamindari indms averaging 
Rs, each, one or more in each eai!l according to cir- 
cumstances. The recipients of these indms will be selected 
from time to time by the Deputy Commissioner. The chief 
headman as such has now no longer any right in the mudi 
land beyond receiving the assessment thereof. 


The number of village headmen though large is not eX- yillago headmen. 
cessive, averaging less than two per estate. The amount of 
revenue collected by each averages Rs, 499, and the remunera- 
tion per head at'5 per cent. on the collections comes to Rs, 22, 
At the recent settlement some attempts were made to reduce, 
the number where excessive as vacancies arose, but such reduc- 
tion requires the sanction of the Financial Commiesioner, the 
procedure is lengthy and cumbrous, the feeling against reduc- 
tion among the persons concerned who cling jealously to every 
such vestige of authority even where the material advantages 
attached to it are merely nominal, and it was therefore found 
difficult to effect reduction on any considerable scale. 
In many villages of the Héfizabad and Khangah Dogrin 
tahsils, whero the extension of canal irrigation had brought 


Peopeietaryand for Government grants and similar tenures. 
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- about a great development of resonrces, it was found necessary 


to increase the number of lambardirs. 

Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or share- 
holders, and the gross area held in property under each of the 
main forms of tenure, and also gives details for large estates 
: They are 
taken from the statistics in the last Revenne Report. The 
average total and cultivated area held and the assessment paid 
per owner, deducting land held by occupancy tenants and usufrac- 
tnary mortgages, are shown in the following figures which are 
taken from Mr. O’Dwyer's Final Settlement Report :— 
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Revised 1967-3... a2 | 66 18 | 14 | 187 16) 18) 13 
| 22 | 43 17 | 12 | 16] 19 | 17] 16 


Present 1889-93 ... 


Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings 
and the gross area held under each of the matin forms of tenancy 
as they stood in 1893-94, while Table No. XX] gives the current 
rent rates for the same period. The following figures as regards 









occupancy tenants have been taken from Mr. Dwyer’s Final 
Report :— 

Gojraowala 

Wazirabad 10,042 

Hifzabad 14,771 
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Considerable alterations in the record of the relations 
between landlord and tenant have been effected since the re- 
gular settlement 1854-56, at which nearly all tenants who 
claimed a right of occupancy seem to have been freely allowed 
it by the owners. Mr, Morris says in his report :— 

" There havo been very fow, if any, diaputes regarding cultiratora with 
right of posession, The fact is, that in consequence of the population and the 
_@carcity of cultivators, the proprictora have been only too glad togive up to all 
their cultivators the right of possession, with the object of inducing them to 
remnic on the estate. We fod, moreover, that not only have the majority of 
eqltivntora boon entered as hereditary, but that many also hold their land at the 
fame rates as proprietora, WMdlibiea ia the exception, not the rule, and it 
rarely, if ever, oxcocda 6} per cout. of one annf in the rupee." 

gE we find that of the 35 per cent. of the cultiva- 
tion in the hands of tenants 17 per cent. or about 75,000 acres 
was held by hereditary tenants, and 18 per cent. by tenants-nat- 
will. The settlement of 1868 effected a great change in the 
status of these tenants. ‘The theory of Mr. Prinsep was that 
occupancy rights should only be recognized if created by decree 
of Court or consent of the landlord, In all other cases the 
tenant, even thoogh recorded as “ maurus” or hereditary, was 
held to be only entitled to protection (pandh) from ejectment 


and enhancement of rent for a period limited according to the - 
uch tenants were recorded as -~ 


circumstances of the case, : 
andhi. The result was that thousands of tenants were deprived 


re their “ hereditary” status and reduced to the position of lease 
or copy-holders. 

Under the Tenancy Act of 1868 power was given to revise 
these proceedings and to restore to all occupancy tenants en- 
tered as such at the regular settlement a preaumptive right of 
occupancy. Consequently a great nomber of the old mawrisi 
tenants were so restored, and the proprietor was left to take the 
necessary measures for rebutting the presumption of occupancy 
rights should he think fit to do so, while the tenant was left to 
take the necessary measures for obtaining an authoritative 
declaration of his precise statas as tenant under the Act. 


The action taken, however, was not very thorongh and 
searching, and the result was that at the beginning of the new 
settlement the area held by ocenpancy tenants which at the 
regular settlement amounted to about 75,000 acres was then 
only 37,000. 

At the new settlement the question was again taken up and 
- it was ultimately decided that tenants hitherto shown as dawami, 

nthi dawami, or maurust should now be shown as occn- 
pancy tenants, and that in all other cases of pandAi tenants the 
entries of the old record should be repeated in the new one, at- 
tention being drawn to the history of the subject as contained in 
* Financial Commissioner's printed Selections, New Series, No. 
40," by a special note on the record. There are in all 1,450 of 
these protected pandhs holdings, covering an srea of 3,560 acres 
and paying Rs. 4,029 rent. For statistical purposes they are 
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Chapter IIL, D. treated as occupency tenants. Oceupancy tenants in this dia- 

‘Village trict generally pay in cash at revenue rates with a slight addi- 
smmunities, tion as malikana ‘which in Gujranwala and Hafiazabad averages 
ae only two annas per rupee in Wazirabad three and abalf annas, 
- The relations between them and their landlords are usually 

Tenant right. harmonious, and during the recent settlement only 120 suits for 
enhancement were lodged. 

Tenants-at-will. As regards tenants-at-will, they are favourably circum- 
stanced in this district, for owing te the large size of the hold- 
ings, the great area of available land and the demand for cul- 
tivators in the newly opened up canal tract, the competition is 
not among tenants for land to cultivate, but among landlords 
for tenants. The latter are therefore able to secure good terms 
and rack-renting is very rare. If the landlords endeavour to 
unduly force up rents in the old villages, the tenants can throw 
up their holdings and migrate to the new colonies. In fact the 
supply of tenants within the district is not equal to the demand, 
and for the last three years there has been a steady influx of eulti- 
vators tothe caval-irrigated tract from Sialkot, Amritsar, Guj- 
rit and parts of Lahore. 

Renta of tenants Tenants-at-will either pay in kind (balay) or at fixed rents 

al. will. which are either pura cash (nakdi) or mixed cash and grain 
rents (chakota), riz., a fixed sum of cash in the autumn and o& 

fixed amount of grain, generally wheat, in the apring harvest. 
Kind rents are not very popular in the district as. the fol- 


lowing figures show :— 
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So that 47 per cent. of the total cultivation is.in the hands of 
tenante-at-will, bat kind rents prevail on only 12 per cent., 
while fixed rentsare the rule on 59 per cent. Kind rents are 
most common on the inundated (eailaba) lands on the Chenab, 

where the tenant pays one-third or two-fifths of the produce, and 
are almost universal on canal-irrigated lands where the tenant 
usually pays one-fourth of the produce, including straw, to the 
landlord, and is also responsible for the water-rates, while the 
landlord pays the revenue, On wells to which no less than 60 
per cent, of the total cultivation is attached, kind rents are. 
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never fonnd. Inthe highly cultivated Charkhari circles of Chapter II, D. 

Gojriuwila and Wazirabad the fixed mixed cash and grain rent 

is the rnie, the standard per acre being one rnpee in the kharif Communities, 

and two mans of wheat inthe rabi harvest. The tenants on well Bights and 

lands, the cultivation of which requires a good deal of capital, are bewges 

generally Jats, often proprietors themselves or akin to the pro- Renta of tonants- 
ristary body. The cultivators oa canal, inundated and dry %-will. 

(harant) lands are very mixed, and include a large proportion 

of village menialsa—Chuhris, Kumbhiirs, Tarkhans, Mochis, &e. 

The tenancies or all lands are usually from yearto year. The en- 

gagement is entered into in March or April ; the tenunt receives 

possession when the rabi crop ia reaped in May, or earlier if he 

wants to sow cotton, and the tenancy terminates, in theory at 

least when he has reaped the rabi crop of the following year. 

The rents are paid half-yearly in arrear, and are realised more 

punctually and fully than might be expected. Suits for arrears 

are few; if there hes been a balance inthe case of fixed cash 

or mixed rents owing to a bad harvest, it is usaally carried on 

to the next year’s account, or if the landlord is a money-lender 

he debits the cultivator with the value of the grain duo, 


The deep-stream is the boundary between estatea on oppo- River neages 
site banks of the Chenaib, except in the two cases of Kadirpur 
and aks be where the custom of fixed boundaries obtaina, 
probably becanso the estates on the other side of the stream are 
held by the same body of owners. To ensure that the same land 
has not bean measured twice over by the officials of both dis- 
tricts, and that no land had escaped measurement, ag well as to 
afford an accurate basis for the decision of boundary disputes, 
it was arranged at the recent settlement in conjunction with the 
Settlement Officers of Shalipurand Gojrat to carry the measure- 
ments on each bank across the river to the opposite bank 
simultaneously so that both series of maps should show not 
only the river but some permanent marks on the other 
bank. The maps of opposite villages having been thus 
brought into correspondence, s comparison between them 
showed what land was in dispute, and all such disputes were 
decided by the Settloment. Officers jointly. As between ad- 
joining villages the ownership in new land formed on their 
boondary is governed by the rule of mihitz, which is ap- 
plied ’ by fesenation of the existing boundary between the 
rival estates, | 


_ As regards internal di-allnvion changes the almost in- 
variable custom is that the condition of things at settlement 
ig taken asa starting point. Jf land is washed away after 
settlement the loss is the owner's and he cannot claim to have 
the loss made good from the village common. His rights 
however are not dead but sleeping, and if new land again 
forms on that site, the property vests in the old owner to the 
extent of his loss, any excess being included in the village 
common land. 
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Tt is not customary for the as agers of this district 
to employ hired field labourers, aa the majority of landowners 
cultivate holdings of their own and have no means to pay 
for hired Inbour. Field labourers are employed only by men 
with more land than they can themselves cultivate, and by 
female landowners and wards. They are engaged for the 
whole year and may be divided into two main classes, The 
superior class of Inbourers are enlled lachhaina; they get 
Rs. 21 in cash per annum and one quarter of the produce of 
the land plonghed by © yoke of oxen which they supply. 
The owner of the land is responsible for all other expenses 


‘anch as purchase of seed or bullocks, payment of Government 


demand, &c. These lachhains are usually Jats. Secondly, there 
+3 a labour class called kdmans, who are also Jats. Their 
wages are Ka. 2 per month with daily food and clothing. The 
cost of the latter, which consists of a sheet (chadar), 1 
waistcloth and a turban, amounts to Rs, 4 per annum. 4 annas 
worth of tobacco per mensem is also supplied toeach man. 

Besides these two classes there aro sepis and athris 
village menials, who are not regular workers, and are either 
remunerated by a share of the crop when reaped, or when 
employed temporarily get fixed as daily wage of from 2 to 
9 nnas per diem. They come chiefly from the sweeper 
(Chuhra) and shoemaker (Mochi) castes. The wages of the 
regular agricultural labourers have greatly increased of late 
years, owing 
railway, and other public works within the district. Harvest 
labourers are usually remunerated by being allowed to take 
away each evening a bundle (bharrt) of sheaves, which 
ordinarily yields 6 to 10 seers of grain. They also receive one 
menl whileat work. Women employed in cotton picking receive 
one-sixth to one-cighth of the cotton, and the great increase 
in the cultivation of this’ crop on the Chenib Canal has 
created such a demand for this kind of labour that in some 
recent years the cotton pickers whose ranks are swelled now 
by Changar women from Siilkot, Lahore and Amritsar, have 
been known to receive as much as one-fourth of the fibre. 


The figures in the margin show the number of persons 










holding service grants from the 
5 Em village and the area so held. 
These grants were original 
Su made by the village conmeanttys 
generally from the village com- 
mon, and their tenure was 
Gujnwen subject to the performance of 
Wazirabad village service, so that the pro- 
Hidested prictors had full control over 
them. This was fit and proper . 


as the grantees were in moat 
cases village menials Mirdsis, 
Chaukiddrs, Prohits or artisans, 


to the great demand for unskilled labour on canal, 
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performing personal gervice, or persons in charge of village Chapter ITI, D. 
institutions, «. g. the-fokir of the takiya or ‘haugah, the imam Villas 
or tina of the mosque, and the village community was the | ates 
natural authority to decide whether the service was rendered. “Rights and 
As the result however of the regular and first revised settle- Cnures- 
ment all these grants were maintained under the authority of potiy village 


Government, and the village community's power of interference grantees. 
or disposal was practically abolished. Under the new settle- 

ment all personal grants have been resumed, the zamindars 

being piven the option of excluding the land from assessment 

in tho Adchh, or distribution of the revenue, while grants in 
favour of village institutions, such as mosques, dharmaalds, &e., 

‘are maintained as before for the term of settlement subject 

to good conduct and service of the institution, if it has been 

found that the owners desire the continuance of the grant. 


The dharaf and thdnapati are village doea which are  yiiogo dues, 
worthy of notice as peculiar to this part of the country. 
The dharaé is in theory a voluntary payment to the pro- 
prietary body or its representative for the services of the 
village weighman (dharwai) nominated by the owners. In 
practice it is occasionally an octroi or impost on trade, and 
more usually is acompulsory due levied from the purchaser, 
generally at the rate of a pice in the rupee on all agricultural 
produce sold within the village, for village custom requires 
that all such’transactions should be carried out through the 
medium of the village weighman. The proprietary body 
usually leases out the proceeds of this due to the village weigh- 
man in consideration of a fixed annual payment varymg from 
a few ropees to several hundred in some of the large estates 
in Héfizabad and Khaingah Dogran. The income is cither 
like malba spent on Village objects or hospitality through the 
the lambardér, or where considerable is distribnted among 
owners according to shares or revenue liability. The right to 
levy thig due is jealously guarded by the old proprietors, but 
is often resisted by the money-lending and trading clement 
The Courts have sometimes refused to enforce 
it through failare to comprehend its origin and meaning. 
The thinapati isa seignorial due levied by the owners of a 
village on the’ marriage of daughters of non-owners. Tho 
proceeds of the due varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 per marriage 
are generally considered the perquisites of the village 
Brahmin or Mirasi. 


Table No, XXXII gives statisti 
of land. Tables Nos. XXIII an ; 
operations of the Registration Department, and Table 
Jo. XXXIX the extent of civil and revenne litigation. Since 
the revised settlement of 1868 the transfers of land by sale 
or mortgage have increased to an alarming oxtent. At that 
time less than 1 per cent. had-been sold and about 1 per cent. 
was under mortgage. At the recent revision of settlement 


in the village. 


os of sales and mortgages Poverty or wealth 
d XXXII A. show the of the proprietors. 
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by Mr. O'Dwyer, it was found that the proportion of area 
sold and mortgaged had risen respectively to 9°5 and 7 per cent. 
Pot in another form it appears that no less than 16°56 per cent. 
of the total area and 21 percent. of the cultivated area, 
payee ying 27 per cent. of the assessment has within 25 yenrs 
Poverty or wealth changed hands by sale or usufroctuary mortgage. Fifty-three 
of the proprietors. ner cent. of the aren sold and 69 per cent. of the area mortgaged 
ave passed into the hands of money-lendera who now hold 
60 per cent. of the total area alienated including 13°5 per cent. 
of the total cultivation of the District. 


In the two highly developed tahsils of Gujrinwila and 
Waszirabad money-lenders are now in possession of 18 per cent. 
of the cultivation, and in the more backward Hiafizabad tahsil 
they hold 9 percent. On this subject Mr. O'Dwyer remarks 
as folluws :-— 


The worst feature of this tendency of the Inna to poss ont of the hands of the 
old owners ia that the procesa ix becoming more rapid every year. Tho bad 
horveste of 1968-73 gave it the first impotas, but the ores transferred in thot 
pericd was only 2 per cent.of the whole. It continued to increase slowly but 
gteadily op to 1894 when the emof bad yeuras that thon met in gave it an enormous 
atimolos, and in the eight years 1885.03 no less than 14 per cent. of the 
cultivated prea wae alienated, riz. 7 per cont. aold, | per cent. mortgaged, the 
sale and mortgage money amounting to over 24 lakhs, Thero if nt present 
no indication of any check or re-nection, and unless something ia done to reetrict 
the expanding credit of the proprietary body orto eave them from the teurer 
by a aystom of State loane, aecompanied by a more liberal and elastic rovenoe 
policy than has prevailed in the past, the process of expropriation must continue 
to increase, aa the value of Jani rises aud the profita derived from and the 


consideration attached to ils possession increase. 





Causes of alicna- The enquiry into the influences which within the last 25 
se years have brought about this enormous alienation of landed 
property, is too wide and debateable a subject for discussion 
in this report. The matter has been treated at some length 
in the assessment reports, and the causes as thero given 
may be here summarised. Apart from such speciul causes 
or bad harvests or agricultural calamities the main causes are 


twoi— 
I. More people are seeking to acquire land, owing to— 


(a) the increased profits to be derived from it on 
account of the moderate standard of assessment 
introduced at last settlement and the high prices 
of produce since prevailing ; 

(4) the increased consideration attached to ils 
possession ; 

(c) the great accumulation of money, formerly hoard- 

. ed up but now made available for investment, 
and the decrease of those local forms of invest- 
ment, ¢.g., the carrying trade which formerly 
absorbed surplus capital, so that all local capital 
now secks the land which is regarded as the 
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safest and most permanent security. A capitalist Chapter ILI, D. 
who will look for 12 per cont. on advances on the mie 


best personal security will gladly invest in land g mim 

even if the profits on his capital be only 4 per cent. “Right 

If. The old owners have more frequent occasions and Caumow of alfene: 
greater facilities for parting with their land, be- tion. sr ca 
chuse— 


(a) the great expansion of credit whick has taken 
place since last settlement owing to the moder- 
ation of the State demand, the higher prices of 
roduce, and the consequent enhanced value of 
and, has discouraged thrift and encouraged them 
to extravagance ; 


(4) their expenditure and standard of living are based 
on the income of good years, and are not con- 
‘tracted to meet the exigencies of bad. Formerly 
in bad years a self-acting law compelled them 
to live on what was actually produced, as they had 
no credit to supplement it. Now they find it easier 

to borrow than to alter their scale of living; 


(ec). our inelastic revenue system does not assist them 
in meeting unforeseen Jossés, the collapse of a 
well, the loss of a pair of bullocks, and in such 
necessities they have to borrow at heavy interest ; 


(dq) for want of grazing grounds the zamindérs of 
Gujranwala and Wazirabad do not breed their 
own cattle, and have therefore no reserve to draw 
upon when they loso their cattle in the frequent 
epidemics of cattle disease. This is the ex- 
planation of the greater embarrassment of the 
zumindiirs in these two tahsils and of the com- 
parative solvency of the Hafizabad zamindirs 
who have ample pasture and are in a position to 
breed their own cattle ; 


(<) rents being as a rule fixed in cash or grain 
(chifota) and not varying according to the pro- 
duce of each harvest (bafai), the owners of 
mortgaged Jand who are also generally the cultiva- 
tors often fall into arrears and these arrears go on 
accumulating against them at heavy compound 
interest from harvest to harvest, making it almost 
impossible for them to extricate themselves ; 


(f) mutual jealousies prevent them from resorting to 
one another for loans, and from transferring the 
land to relations even when the latter are able 
aod willing to take it; 


Chapter IIT, D- 
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(7) they have no income of importance from any 
source but the land on which every burden 1s 
finally thrown ; 


(kh) once they get into debt to the money-lenders, 

heavy interest, a short period cf limitation combin- 
ed with ignorance on the part of the debtor, 
unscrupulous cunning on the part ef the creditor, 
make it difficult for them to extricate themselves, 
while a rigid and complex system of civ.! law, 
nnsuited to the cirenmstances, unintelligible to 
the minds of the people, and administered in so 
far omat affects the great mass of the people in 
n ae and technical spirit by a class chiefly 
drawn from the money-lending or capitalist class 
who have little sympathy with the agriculturists, 
hastens the operation of the natural causes which 
tend towards alienation, 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
SECTION A.—AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE 
AND LIVE-STOCK., 


Table No. XIV gives the general figures for cultivation and 
irrigation in the district ; the rainfall at different places in the 
district, and its distribution over the year, are shown in Tables 
IIT, UL Aand IIB. Of the total area of the district, amounting 
to 2,928 square miles, only 46 per cent. or lesa than half is now 
under cultivation, Of the balance, five-sixths are culturable, one- 
sixth 18 uufit for cultivation, consisting of roads, canals, rail ways, 
sites of towns and villages, beda of rivers or nalids, or land which 
ig quite unproductive. Though the proportion of uncultivated 
land 18 still very large, the development since annexation has 
been enormous, Since )853-54, when the first regular settlement 
was made, cultivation has increased by nearly 400,000 acres or 
over 80 per cent., while population within the same period has 
increased only 25 per cent. ‘lhe increase has been greatest in 
the western part of the district where it has received a power- 
ful stimulus within the last few years by the construction of 
the Chendb Canal, ‘he breaking up of waste land all over the 
district is still staadily proceeding. In Wazirabad it ia slow, 
and the land recorded as culturable in that taheil ig mostly 
unprofitable kallar not likely to repay the cost of cultivation, 
though the rainfall in that tract is adequate and fairly certain. 
In Gojrinwila the be ees of cultivation 1s fairly rapid, 
especially on unirrigated soil inthe Bangar and Adjoining Bir 
circles; in Hatizabad the increase is very rapid in canal irriga- 
ted estates, slow in the others, while in the new tahail Khingah 
Dogriin, where the culturable land is of excellent quality though 
the rainfall is small, and where there is the greatest field 
for the extension of canal irrigation, cultivation is increasing by 
' leaps and bounds, The following remarks ‘of Mr. Morris ag to 
the cultivation of the district still apply, though of late years 
industry has been considerably stimulated by the high prices 
and canal irrigation. | 

"The coltivation of this district is by no meang superior, and will not bear 
comparison with that of Bidlkot or Gujrit. This may be attributed partly to 
the general inferiority of the soil, and partly to the idle habits and momad 
character of the people. I do not menn to say that first-rate cultivation fa not 
to bo met with; on the contrary, in some of the khddur and charkhari mahal 
villnges, the soil in as highly manured, and the land as well cultivated asia any 
estates in the Ponjab ; but this is the exception, Such instances are rare, anil 
generally speaking tha cultivators are lazy und idle, and bear mach more the 
character O° Grasicrs than agriculturists. Nor is thisto be wondered at when 
we consider th: t the majority of the villages wero founded doring the reign of 
Sis arte aul alhiberhg pooper S ee ee omad life, and te g their herds in 
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ag CHAP. IV.—PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, 
Chapter IV, A. The seasons for peda and harvesting the principal food 
—— __ ._ grains are shown below. Further information is given in the 


tbe culture var detailed notice of the several staples :— 
Live-Stock. 
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Moth and jowdr 27th Jone to 27th July. | Ist Nov. to 15th Nor. 
Maize, rice, miag and mish ... | 28th Joly to 15th Ang. | Do, 
15th Joly to 28th Inly, | 29th Sept, to 14th Oot. 


20th April to 10th May. 
LOth April to 10th May. 
To, 


10th Feb. to 10th March. 


Kangni nnd china =... an 
Kengni and ¢hins can 


Gram, and wheat and gram ... | 15th Sept. to 15th Oct, 
Wheat, and whoat and barley | 15th Oct. to Ist Dec. 


ee 














Tho success of the kharif crop depends on the continuance 
of the rains well into September; but the September rains in 
this district are very precarious, and of late years have shown 
a tendency to fail altogether even when the monsoon rains have 
been heavy, ‘The result is that the kharif crop which is 
mainly unoirrigated, if it does not fail largely, is much reduced 
in outturn and this is one explanation of the movement s0 
marked in recent years to substitute spring for autumn crops, 


The rabi crop benefits most by favourable rains for plougn- 
ing and sowing in September and October, and if it once sprouts 
a timely fall in January or February will brie it to maturity. 
The distribution of the rainfall is shown in Tables Nos. ILI, 
III A, and III B. The reporting stations are however more 
favourably situated than the rest of the tahsil, and Mr. O'Dwyer 
judges that the average fallin Gujrénwiila is 19 inches, Wazir- 
abad 22 and Hafizabad 15, the mean for the whole district may 
be taken as 19 inches. It is however liable to enormous fluctua- 
tions in different years; thus in ]890-91 the fall was 34 inches, 
whereas in 1891-92 it was only 9. There is a corresponding varin- 
tion in the amount of unirrigated crops sown, for when the 
rains are short or ill-distributed the bdrdni soils are left unsown 
altogether, or those soils only are sown which are cool and 

retentive of moisture. 

Soils. The land of this Dofb may be divided into two grand 
classes—the low and high lands, generally known by the follow- 
ing terms, Aetdr and wlar—the former signifying the land in the 
vicinity of the river, or in any way subject to its influence ; and 
the latter, the tract within this and towards the centre of the 
Dob. The heldr is again sub divided into bet and dhaya, signi- 
fying respectively that subject to inundation and that free from 
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circle in Gujranwala and 
its influence on the cultivation, which when affected by it, is 
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it; whilst the utdr is distinguished by a variety of terms accord: 
ing to its locality, Thus in the north and well cultivated tracts 
itis known as /xingar, maira, des, &c.; whilst in the south it is 
called barej, naka and bar. The different varieties of soil chiefly 
known and recognized are described below :-— 

Gora, an artificial soil highly manured and growing only 
the best crops, commonly found round villages and wells, 

___ diohi, the finest natural soil, astiff clay, dark or reddish 
dark in colour, It breaks up in clods and is dificult to work 
but most productive when well cultivated ; it does not require 
manure and is best suited for wheat and rice. It is chiefly 
found in lowlying lands along drainage channels and around 
jhils and chambha where water lies. It is therefore most com- 
mon in the Charkhari circles adjoining Sidlkot where a great 
many natural channels, the Aik, Nandanwah, Khot, &e., bring 
down the draiuage in the rains. It requires much irrigation. 


Dosaht or mixsi, a fine clayey soil with an admixture of 
sand, which makes it easy to work. It is not usually top 
dressed, but is manured by cattle being folded on it. When so 
manured it grows the best crops; without manure ordinary 
crops. It isa capital workjng soil, wonderfully retentive of 
moisture and therefore well suited for unirrigated crops. It is 
most common in the Adjoining Bar and Bar circles and in the 
Wasirabad Charkhari, 

Aira, ia a loose loam with less clay than sand and varyin 
much in quality, tis easily worked but wanting in dieenaik 
and is most suitable for the lighter kharif crops, moth, men 
and ¢i!, Some varieties grow gram and cotton very well where 
the sub-soil is a clayey stratum. It is common inall the high- 
lying Bangar circles, the soil of which is much inferior to that of 
the rest of the district. 
| Tibba is the name given to the worst kinds of maira, in 
which sand largely preponderates. It is a very light poor soil 
on Which irrigation has little effect, but with favourable rains 
grows good crops of moth, ming and barley. It is rarely sown 
with rabi cropa or if sown, prodaces only vary inferior barley. 


Kallar, a cour and barren clay, difficult to cultivate and not 


ordinarily productive; with canal irrigation, however it produces 


excellent crops of rice. Kallar is common throughout the dis- 
trict, but especially in the Wazirabad tahsil, the Charkhar 
the Bangar circle of Hafizabad, where 


known as kalrati, can be traced everywhere. It has been found 
that when steadily sown with rice for a few years and irrigated 
with canal water, the kallar improves in quality and becomes 
capable of growing barley and even wheat; but where tho 
subsoil drainage is dolective or the water level near the surfacs, 


evaporation under a bot sun brings to the surface the latent 
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magnesia salts held in solution or in deposit in the form of rehk 
efflorescence which is fatal to cultivation. 

° Bela, or the tract lying next to the river, not much above 
its level, is generally new land, sometimes with fine alluvial 
soil, but often much injured by sand. It produces naturally 
fine grass, and affords fine pasturage to the villages in the 
vicinity. The jungle known as jhaw abounds in this, The 
river vilages of the Hafizabad have very fine helis attached 
tothem; they often extend for miles and form very yaluablo 
pasturago grounds. In years of drought all the upland villages 


past 
send their cattle to these belds to graze. 

The above distinctions of soil represent local varieties 
distinguished according to the composition of the soil. 

In the assessment and distribution of the land revenue 
however, ho effect was given to the local varieties which are 





used rather to describe the general nature of the land than its 
relative value for assessment yurposes, The classification adop- 
ted for the latter purpose at the recent and previous settlements 


is based on the absence or presence of, and the source of, irriga- 
tion, viz.:— 

Chahi, irrigated from a well. 

Nahri, irrigated from a canal. 

Chahi nahri, irrigated or irrigab 

Abi, irrigated from a pond or tank. 

Saildba, inundated by river flood. 

_ Bardni, unirrigated. 

According to the most recent statistics the proportion of 
each class of soil to the total cultivation was as follows;— 
Chahi ms noe eT ane one one fb 
Chaéhi nehri eee nae ee ene PTT pu 

a ihe 15 


le from a well and a canal. 


Nah ri one Bee ome aad ae 
Saliba ~ ae ane a n88 ana + 
Bardo aun he aon Et | ee nh tit 


3 acres, is 50 small as not to require 
separate record, It has usually been grouped with chaht. 


Wells are, therefore, the mainstay of the agriculture of the 
district. ‘The wells are nearly always lined with brick-work, 
‘n which case they are known 4s pakke and are permanent 
and durable structures costing from Rs. 150 to Rs. 750 accord- 
ing to the depth of the water, &c., and lasting from 30 to 
100 years. Without the brick-work they are known as 
kacha, being lined only with grass or reeds. Kacha wells are 
very rare in this district, being found only in the lowlands near 
the river, where the action of the floods makes 1b inadvisable 
to sink much money in masonry wells. They cost from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 50, irrigate only afew acres and last for only 2 or 3 years. 


The dbi area, 1,06 


- 
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There are no less than 12,248 masonry wells at work, with an 


average area of 39 acres of chahiland attached to each, and — 


taking the average cost as Hs, 350, these represent a capital 
of 37 lakhs sunk in the magonry und wood-work alone. For 
extracting the water the Persian-wheel is in universal use. The 
number of oxen required to work a well efficiently varies of 
course with the depth of the water and the area to be irrigated, 
butit may be roughly Isid down that an average well with 
40 acres of land attached will require six yokes of oxen in the 
Charkhari and Bangar circles. In the Bir oxen give place to 
buffaloes which have more draught power but are shorter lived 
and unable to work in the hot weather, except at night. Eight 
yokes are required, two yokes working ata time on the deeper 
wells, where the spring levelisover50feet. Taking the average 
value of the catile on a well as Rs, 400, they represent a capital 
of 49 lakhs. The well tract par excellence is comprised in the two 
assessment circles known as the Charkhari (from charkhar, a 
Persian-wheel) mahal, which occupy the eastern portion of 
the Gujrinwila and Wazirabad tahsils adjoining Sidlkot. 
Here the water level ranges from 20 to 32 feet below the 
surface, and about 90 per cent. of the cultivation is attached to 
wells. Along the river in the Chenib circles of Wazirabaéd 
and Hafizabad the spring level varies from 12 to 20 feet. Wells 
therefore cost little and are easily and cheaply worked. Water 
is everywhere throughout the district, except in a few Bir 
villages, sweet and plentiful. As the distance from the Siélkot 
border and the river increases towards the west and south, 
water becomes less accessible and the cost of sinking and 
working the wells becomes greater till the Bar is reached where 
it becomes almost prohibitive. Examining the figures by tabsils, 
itis fonnd that well irrigation is most highly developed in 
Wazirabad where 80 per cent. of the cultivation is attached to 
wells, the spring level varying from 12 feet in the valley of the 
Chenidb to $0 feet in the uplands, and the average area per 
well ig $4 acres which ia not more than can be efficiently worked 
within the year. The Gujrinwila tabsil comes next with 71 
per cent. of the cultivation irrigated from wells, the water level 
varying from 25 feet on the east side adjoining the Sialkot 
district to 55 feet in the Bar uplands on the south-weat 
adjoining the Hafizabad tahsil, and the average area per 
well is 40 acres. The Hiafizabad tahsil has less facilities for 
well irrigation than the other two, as the water level over most 
of the area is so deep that tho expense of sinking wells and 
maintaining sufficient cattle to work them is very heavy, and 
in some eases prohibitive. The proportiun of the area 80 
irrigated is 40 per cent., the water level varies from 15 feet in the 
Chen4b lowlands to 80 feet in the Bir, aod the average area 
r well is 43 acres which is far in excess of what a well can 
irrigate in & year. 
From the above remarks it will be understood that though 
60 per cent. of the cultivation is protected by wells, the success 
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of agriculture, at least in Gojrinwila and Hafizabad where the 


assist, and supplement the well irrigation and enable the whole 
well area to & put under irrigated or unirrigated. crops. IE 
rains are poor and badly distributed, the sowings contract or 
an attempt 1s made to spread the well water over a larger area 
than it can command with advantage, atid unirrigated crops 
which in favourable years are largely grown on part of the 
well areas are not sown at all. Moreover the crops are 
laid under heavy contributions for fodder for the well catile, 
and not only the outturn bot the area of crops is much 


reduced 

The arrangements for watering are dependent on the 
number of shares, each share having a stated period allotted 
to it, called rari. If there are only two or three shares in o 
well, then the vari willextend to eight watches—24 hours; if 
four shares and upwards, the period allotted to therari is four 
watches or 12 hours. The vdri of 12 honrs is by far the most 
common, especially in the charkhari mahils adjoining the bar and 
har estates. In these there are generally 4 raris: in the bangar 
often six ; whilst in the kAddir we find 8 and 10 varis. In the 
khdadir one yoke of bullocks will work for two watches, conse- 
quently two yokes will work a viri; whilst in the bar one yoke 
cannot work more than one watch, so that four yokes are re- 
quired to work a vari of four watches, 

The amount of land irrigated by a well depends on the 
nature of the soil, depth of water from the surface, and condi- 
tion of the well, bunt most of all on the number of yokes it is 
worked by. <A kamil well with 8 yokes, worked day and night, 
will irrigate 40 acrea of land. This, however, cannot be 
eckoned oi with certainty, and 30 acres ia the average in 
ordinary years ; whilst in years of acarcity or dronght not more 
than 20 or 25 acres can be calenlated on. Im dar Innd, one 
yoke is equal to irrigating five acres in the year; whilstin the 
bhingar and kAddir it reaches seven or eight acres. The soils of 
the khddir and hangar tracts, however, absorb more water than 
that of the dar, Euffaloes are mostly used in the bar and 
nakka. They are also coming into use in the bingar, but in the 
khadir inferior bullocks can do the work. Buffaloes are 
superior in strength to bullocks, but cannot work in the sum so 
well, The expenses of irrigation are lenst in the FAddir, and 
greatest in the her ; in the latter, the water is often so far from 
the surface that it is by no means uncommon to see two yokes 
of buffaloes working together at one well. In roht land the 
rabi crops preponderate, whilst in the maira the kharif have 
slightly the advantage. 

Taking “0 acres as the normal area of crops raised per 
well in a year the classification will be something as follows :— 
Rabi 20 acres—wheat 15, barley 2, oilseeds 2, miscellaneous 1. 
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Kharif 10 acres—2 sugarcane, 2 cotton, 2 maize, 1 rice, 3 
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fodder and miscellaneous, In the Charkhari circles nearly Agriculture, Ar- 


every crop, down to fodder for cattle, requires artificial irriga- 
tion. The only crops not so irrigated are gram, moth, nuing, goji 
(wheat and gram) and part of the jowdr. The crops regularly 
watered and always requiring artificial irrigation are as 
follows :—Rabi: garden stuffs from 6 to 20 waterings; wheat, 
barley, goji S or 6 times, wheat generally getting one more 
watering than the others; Kharif: sugarcane 16 to 25 water- 
ings; cotton 5 or 6; maize 6 or 7; mustard, turnips and carrota 
always irrigated more or less. Jhallarsare used like wells, 
they are builton the bank of astream or pond, the water 
being brought under by a cut. A jhalldrwill irrigate from 25 
to 30 acres on an average. For rice cultivation a dhingli is 
sometimes nsed, This consists of a long pole swinging on a 
fulcrum and with a bucket attached at the end. 


The process of constructing a well and the details of the 
cost have been fully described in page 143 of the Lahore 
Gazetteer, and the description applica equally in this district. 


Canal-irrigation which was unknown eight years ago has 
now become a prominent and increasing feature in the agricul- 
ture of this district. 


For the following note as to the history and prog 
of the Chenib Canal the editor is indebted to Mr. Sidney 
Preston, Superintending Engineer, Chenib Canal Circle :— 


The physical features, &c,, of the river have alread yboen doseribed. The 
maximum discharge of the river in high flood had, prior to the completion of 
the weir ot Rhanki, been estimated to approximate to 250,000 cubie fect per 
second, but it has now become possible to gange this more accurately, and thia 
waa done in the big food of the 2let July 1403 und has been variously esti. 
mated at from EH.O00to 750,000 cobic feet per second. It ia obviously im- 
possible te gauge soch a river o9 the Chenab while in Aood with mathematical 
accuracy, but there can be no doubt that the discharge at the head of the 
Chenib Canal in mazimam food ia not lesa than 700,000 cobie fect per second. 

The minimum discharge is of course easily obtainable, and waa observed on 
the 19th January 1888 when 3884 cubic feet par second only were flowing in the 
channel opposite the Garhi Gola Head of the Inundation Canal. This small 


discharge obtained for a few days only, and the following is probably the average 
rolume showing the six cold weather months — 
October on0 1a Inn om Pill eakie fort per second, 
Norember mer ae Hk 5, ii an UL 
ee be es row mee Sey 6, (amb bp aa 
Bary ae res rom =e oo ape r = 


February eet arr era ane 
Mareh ve ios te ine - fan at 

The necessity for irrigating the Rechon Doib was first recognized in 1802 
Le when some levels wore taken throogh the Sialkot district 
Chenéb Canal Project. with a view to proving the feasibility of providing irrign- 
he oe tion from the Tawi river. Two reports on the subject 
were fubmitted! in December 1800 and October 1804 but were confined to the 
country about Siilket and above Gujrinwils :; a#, however, the dala were con- 
sidered too untrosiworthy to frame any echemo on, the Chief Engineer declined 
to recommend the proposal. Nothing farther was done between 1566 and 1972, 
but in the autamn of the latter year operations were commenced for providing 
a complete level chart of the whole of the Dodb with the view to the preparation 


ofa project for its irrigation, 


boriculture 
Live-stock. 
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The fleld work Insted two years, and in 1875-76 a Phat art se ! 
nial and two inundation canals waa peepee itted for orders, bat 
niin senaal “that the Governor- 


ture, Ar- in reviewing the project the Government of 
eultare and “ General in Council, having regard to the admitted Insufficiency Of the estima 


“to the uncertainty ‘io the amount and the certainty of great delay in reaching 
“the fall amount of thereturns, did pot feo] justified at present in embarking 
"io a achome of auch magniteds.” 

Between 1877 and 1882 the Chenib Inundation Canal alono reosived any 
attention, In the latter year the Governmont of [ndin called for a report of the 


Irrigation Projects under consideration which were likely to vo eniiiciently 
reniunérative to be classed as Prodactive Public Works. After careful considera- 


tion of all (he schomes which had been proposed the Chief Engineer selected four 
which included the Ramnagar Inundation Canal (the seoond of the two mentioned 


abore), and an estimate for jt was prepared and submitted in 1882 under the 
name of the Chenib Canal Project. 


This estimate was sanctioned in August 1854 for Ra. 31,593,851 na follows :— 


Ra. 
Direct cash expenditure 20,35, 550 
Indireet ae mot ae Capitalization if abatement 
of Land erence. 123,685 


bie 


Lao and Pension Allowance pl asin 4 akan 


ry tee pt AR ove i 


Total wu. 31,09,881 


The head of tihs inundation canal waa situated on tho left bank of the 
river Chendéb near the village of Garhi Gola about 14 miles below Wasirabad, 
and § above the town of Ramoagar from which it had originally taken its name. 


The canal aa designed consisted of 19 miles of main line and 156 of branches, 
with a maximom capacity of 1,600 cabic feet per second, and was designed to 
command 681 square miles of country, of which 14 square miles were uncaltivated 
erown waste bringing in grazing revenoe only, The depth of water inthe main 
canal waa estimated to be 7 feet, and the bed width 109 feet. It was anticipated 
that 144,000 acres equal to 225 square milea would be uae irrigated, which 


amounted to 25°4 per cent. of the gross area com 


A Division for the construction of thia canal was forufed on the lat January 
1883, but some time waa necessarily lost in preliminary operations, collecting 
establishment, 4c, #0 that ground was not actually broken ontil the 29th July of 
that your, aml the ‘canal was opened for irrigation on the th July 1887. 


The diflcalty, not to say impossibility, of antisfactorily working eo large o 
canal as on inno ‘tion system soon became apparent. The head reach silted op 
almost solid early in the cold season and rendered it diffienlt ah mature the 


kharif cropa or to give watering for the rabi. The necessity ti 
head works with weir soroes the river which would allow of war ng forced 


into the canal was at onco recognised aod an extimals with this object was 
prepared in 1889 and was sanctioned in the same year, 


Té waa decided after careful consideration that the weir shonld be boilt 
° posite the village of Kivinki situated about § miles below Wasirabed ond 6 
the old inondation head at Gorbi Gola, a feeder canal being ote from 


ress to join the old canal above the regulator and escape head which had 
built at Chondwin. 
Work was commenced in the cold weather of 1880-90 immediately sanction 


wre obtained and pushed on with great vigour—the works inthe river and the 
feeder canal being completed in January 1522 in time to give final waterings to 
the rabi crope which had been sown on the inundation canal supply ; one first 


crop of the present perennial Chendb Canal was however the kharif of 1 
Tt bed al been recognised that with a permanent weir it would be 
stad posible to command the whole of the Rechna Doib, ard 


Extension Project. § after the commoncement of work on it on entirely fresh 
rer hates tence dee fos hs largo canal to 
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irrigate the whole Doub, This was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Chapter IV 


August 1892, and work on the extended project at once commenced, The amount 
of thig estimate is as follows :— 


Fle. 
Head workexpenditero assess me, BAITS 
caprentinn aoe cu Sent of Land Revence .. 265008 
License and Pension Allowances woe NO 
Total, vs 900, 15,000 


‘The final project of the Chendb Canal may now be briefly described. It 
utilises all the channela of the old inundation canal, bot the main lino will be 
widened from a width of 100 foet to 300, and the maximum dopth of water in- 
eronsed from 70 feet to 105 feet. The two lorgeat branches of the old canal, 
the Miin Ali and «Rakbh Branches, have been widened and increased in 
length, and two now ones, the Jhong and Gogaira of still gronter capacity, are 

ed to irrigate ns far os Jhang and Shorket to tho north and to the old 
Harappe ood Saréi Sidhu tabsitg of the Montgomery and Mooltan districts 
respectively, on the south, 

The fall supply of the canal will, it is estimated, eventually approximate 
to 10,000 cnbic feet per second and will command an ores of 3,000,000 ocres 
of which 500,000 acrea may be irrigated annually. 

By the end of 1899-D4the atate of the project was na followa:—The head 

works, consisting of the weir across the river, the onder- 
} , a: gaicea and head regulator and river defence works wero 
Rromtess ®p to date. complote with the exbeption of certain alterations to the 
original design, the nocoasity for which has been demonstrated by the high 
floods of 1802 and 1893 which have exceeded all previous records all down the 
rivet. The widening of the main line from Chendwan to ita eod at Ninotane 
(a distance of $2 miles) wos carried ont with the exception of some of the earth- 
work and the completion of two of the bridges. The Kot Nikka Branch and 
réjtabigof tho main lino had been completed before the inundation canal 
was opencd in 1557, but a few additions were subsequently made to them, and 
these Were finished by the end of 1893-4, 

At Nandana where the main line ends, the canal trifarcates. Two branches: 
the Rakh and Midn Ali, which irrigate almost entirely the crown waste land, 
were entirely complete, while the Jhang Branch, which was only commenced in 
December 1892, was nearly completed for the distance it traverses in the Guj- 

There ia still another Branch, the Gogaira, to construct, which will take out 
of tha main line ite the village of Sagar at mile 289, and after rege the 
Village of Chuoharkand to the east will ewing round toa south-westernly direc- 
tion for the irrigation of tho southern portion of the Dodb, Tho line of this 
branch was lined ont daring (803-04 and land acquired, but want of funds pre- 
vented construction being started. 

The longth of channels constructed to the end of 1803-04 inthe Gujranwala 
district is aa followa in canal miles of 5,000 foet :— 


Canal miles. 

Maia Tie tam == aot aon ery aan a8 He aH nen ho 
= oeeicot Wikies i a || 

Kakh Brane! ia an aun man aan en sth 

Mito All Branch a ee 2 74) 

—_ ry 

Mabe t 2 at 

ee Sw : 

Malin Line Sa aot an ine ee aan 4 

Rakh Branch _ ae Ps] nen 8 rts kia Ti 

Midn All Breoch., 6a eee me 

Total completed channels in Gujrinwila district —— PTET | 


"? 


A. 


‘@, Ar: 
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707,166 acrer, divided as filises an inthe Gujranwala district is estimated at 


Waeire boul tahall ws ein wwe DOGS sores. 
Ta diabacl no o~« nm oo. Me 
Ebangah Doris. rT] <5 nia ow 28] plhT fi 


of this 221,000 acres are situated in crown waste, aod the remainder 


486,165 acrea in settled villages, The irrigation effected from the canal in the 


Gujrinwiln district since it waa opened has been as follows :— 


Year, 


















Ww 
Hiflgabad ., 
fe Wazirabail ., 
Lass. si . 
Warzirabaal .., 
Lovo “f ne : 
Hifizabad ... 
oat { Woriralmd ,., 
HaGzabed 0 ne wee re 1,758 | 17,705 40,09 
Total on. in |. SO | 
Ww bi nite ae an ‘| 
as | astral , ahr ze 1 ol 
Bafiznbad 4.0 9 1c: ae ve ae 2) 073 
Total ra 003 | 


{| Wasirabad ase oe ae is ic 1,042 | 





1802-99 m | eae | 
Lf Ha fles)enrl ert “ aie ah Da i (7 ue 
Total aia ne MH, sa7° 
mee Wasirabad be dg Ree eee 1,20 | 
| Hifizabad oa ee vee | OA | 
Total st af | PLL | 
——— SS OE———SS 








) | The expenditure incurred on this ject to the end 
damrrretiere: tp 0 oF 1808. GE hae beds: aa followsi= 1 : 


* Ra, 


Heal Works a a Ee ei 7 

Main Line — = “ a5 138 
Distribatarios =n aH a 14,279,781 
Drainage Works a 1 “a tas 12 ab 


Tote] Works 4. 1/605 38 


or pee ion nia abe a6 res Prod eH B . 
ole ! 1 a8 nae ee ss tee nla = 2 TH, al 
Burjethae Actomnt .. 48s era . 4,08, 
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Byetem of working, The canal eystem consista of — 


i. A mnin ennal; 
i Main branches tailing off the main canal ; 
iii, Major distributaries tailing out of the main line ar branches ; 
it, Minor distributaries tailing oot of the major distribatarica ; 
¥. Village woter-courses tailing out of the major or minor distributeries, 


All the channels detailed above excopt the Inst (village water-courses) ary 
constructed, maintained and controlled by Gorernment, the last are constructed, 
maintained and controlled hy tho villagera. 


The principles aimed at, and with few exceptions attained, are!— 


det, That water should be deliverod tn a Government channel to the 
boondary of cach village from whieh Pointe the village distribut- 
ing channels ore made by the villagers, 


fad. Tht to villages should not have an interest in the anme water- 
Course, ; 

The rcheme of the canal eon templates anficiont water boing riven to the 
old or established villages of the district to irrigate 40 per cent, of the area com- 
manded annually, which pereeritige ia increased to BO in the coee of all the new 
villages formed out of the crown waate land of the Gojrinwadla district. In 
both cases it is catimnted that the proportion of kharif to rabi may.be us 2 to 2, 
Thatina the old settled villages the area of kharif contempinted ia 16 per cent, 
and of rabi 24 per cent. of the aren cora moartod, while in the new Villages thesa 
percentages are 20 and 30 respectively. 


The present canal was designed to Carry 1.800 cubic feet per second, bat 
the demanda for the new colonies have been go groat thal as mach ae 2.00 cubic 
feet persecond have been forced down it. The altered estimated capacity of 
the canal will probably be 10,000 cubie fee!. The nltfmate duty estimated for 
this supply ia G5 nores per cubie feet in the kharif and 120 wecres in the rabi. 
The duty in the kharif hos already exceeded, the estimate having been 54 acres 
in 1802 and }2 acreain 1894. Inthe rabi the progress has not been quite eo 
great, the dnty nttnioed having been G5 acres in 1299-99 and 100 acres in 


The rates in forse in tho old villages have boen already mention), theme vf 
the new are given in the acparate aoootnt of the new colony furnished hy the 
Colonization Officer, 


About $8,000 acres, or over 4 per cent, of the cultivation, 
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Canal irrigation. 


River inundated 


are dependent on river floods. The general action of the Chendb land. 


and its inflaence on agriculture havo been briefly referred to in 


Chapter I. Vhe crops grown on saildba land aro mash, jowitr, bayra, 
maize and rice in the kharif; wheat, barley, massar in the rabi. 
Kharif crops are little sown owing to tho langer of floods, and 
are ustally poor in quality and yield. ‘The cultivation is neces- 
surily rough owing to the sodden state of the soil at sowing time, 
OF tite rabi crops, whent and massar (pease) are the most im- 


portant. They are sown after the autumn floods suhside, Mas- 
_ #ar 18 grown on newly formed lands of inferior quality which re- 
ceive only one or two ploughings, the object being to test 


what the land is worth. Wheat is more carefully cultivated 
on the older and firmer soils. The land, however, is 
inmanured and rarely weeded, and as only the inferior 
kinds are grown, the outturn is usually poor. The produce on 
smiléba lands depends primarily on the inundations having been 


full and well timed, and in a less degree on the crop being aided 


~, 
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Chapter IV, A. by the rain after it has sprouted. The crops suffer much from 
| igure ar- Weeds, and in addition to the danger from untimely floods, they 
a rol | are also liable to the ravages of fic! rats and of pigs. The 
Live-stock. cost of cultivation is, however, so light that the agriculturist 
"hor daa inandated pocoups himself with even » small outturn. 
Unirrigated  cul- The success of unirrjgated (Inirdne)_ cultivation, which 
tivation, is of increasing lnportance in this district, eccupying now 
95 per cent, of the area ayaingt 19 (og cent. at the revised 
settlement of 1867-68, is of course directly dependent on the 
rainfall, ‘This matter has already been alluded to in Chapter I. 
The unirrigated cultivation is in fact of greater importance 
than the above figures would seem to show, for in a year of 
favourable rainfall not only is all the purely iirdna land put 
under crops, but considerable part of the well areas are also 
sown as bardni. ‘Thos in 1893-94 no less than $6 per cent. of 
the crops Were uvirrigated, against 42 per cent. raised with well 
irrigation, The chief unirrigated crops aro jowdr, bajra, moth, 
mung, til, and in favourable years, cotton in the kharif; gram, 
wheat and gram, barley and gram,and oilgeedsinthe rabi. There 
is usteadily growing tendency to substitute rabi for kharif 
crops ou /arini land. ‘lhe kharif crops are very precarious, and 
however heavy the monsoon rains, they wither away nuless the 
fall continues well into September, which it rarely does, while 
the spring crops if they ouce sprout need only moderate winter 
rains which are more certuin than rain in September to bring 
them to maturity, and are more yaluable when reaped. 


This movement is coincident with the development of what 
is known as cultivation with the tera or drill. To prepare 
the land for rabi sowiugs tt is Ploughed once or twice before the 
monsoul rains, 60 as to let the moisture sink well into the 
ground. After the rains it is ploughed at least once, and 
then carefully rolled so as to press down and retain the 
moisture in the subsoil till the time comes for the rabi sowings. 
These usualiy take place in October, and the seed instead 
of being scattered broadcast (chaffa) on the surface and then 
ploughed in, is sown deep in the cool moist subsoi! with the 
drill, This ensures that the seed will germinate successfully, 
and if helped after sprouting by winter rains an excellent yield 
may be counted upon. The above process is of comparatively 
recent introduction in this district from the Manojha and Malwa, 
It first came into use in the Bir, where the rainfall is so 
slirht that the moisture has to be carefally preserved ; but 
it is now coming into vogue even on well lands in the lighly | 
irrigated charkhari circles aud is said to be working its way 
up the Doab into Sialkot. 


Agricultural The course of agricultural operations has been very fully and 
operations, accurately described in pages 1o0—158 of the Lahore Gazetteer, 
and as the remarks are generally applicable mutatis mutandia 
to all Central Punjab districts they have been quoted im 

omtenad. 
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The grain used for seeding generally comes from the previous year's crop, Chapter IV, A: 
re Or if that is exhaoated then it is taken on joan from the —_ 

; os money-londers, Generally speaking, on well-irrigated Agriculture, Ar- 
lands the stock of the seed ia seldom changed; bat under the inflaence of canal boriculture and 
irrigation old seed is aid to change coloar and afresh stock must be brooght Li¥e-stock. 
in from time to time, Those cultivators who ore well off and have the leisure, | 
sometimes pick oat from the standing cropthe enra of corn which appearin Agricultoral 
beat condition, and these are kept for seed, Sowing in thie district is generally operations. 
done brondenat (chaotic), except when the land is dry, when gram and whenst — 
are sown by dill (pert), Indeed, grom is nearly always sown by drill, When 
the seed ie very eto] it ia sometimes mixed with earth before being sown, na 
otherwise it wonld be dificalt to distribute it equally; cotton weeds are amenrel 
tingether te prevent them from sticking together, Some crop? are grown fron 
seedlings (paneri) raised in surseries, apch na tobacco, chilliea, onions and rire 


generally, 


The geocral name for plough in thie district is hal, but tho people reco. 
nise the distinction between the hal plough and the manna 
Plonghing. ploogh here aa in othor distrieta, The latter ia the 
heavier kind of the two and is nawl chiefly in the Manjha tract, the fal being 
reserved forthe lowlands, They are both made almost entirely of wood, tha 
plonghshore being the only solid iron; bat the joints of wom! ore strengthetiesd 
with iron fastenings. Altogether the fal has about three sire of iron in it and 
the manna somewhat more, The wvend makea a deeper and broader farrow 
than the hel and reqeires heavier oxen, This perhaps ie the chief reneon why 
ft ia confined chielly to the Manjha, where alone in this district heavy oxen are 
tobe fool, The Ae! goes into the oil about 4 inches the first time of ploayh- 
ing, 5 inches the second, andl 7 or 4 inches the third. A munna plough may go 
deeper. The people recognise the valoe of deep plonghing, bot say they cannat 
afford the cattle, A plough con do two-and-a-half kandlaa day, on the fret 
ploughing, and three kandis on the second. When the land has been plooghed 
ones, the second time it is ploughed crosgwave. Tho field may be ploughed in 
sections np and down, or in narrowing circles, beginning roond the elg¢e of the 
field. If the coltivatora con manage it and are ina hurry to finish, three ne 
four plooghs work ata time, cach following the other, but in a different forrow, 
They recognise the value of frequent ploughing anil of having all the soil 
exposed to the sir turn and turn aboot, bat they do not often find leisare either 
to plough the land na often aa they shonld or to begin ploughing early enough 
in the sefieos to give the euilafairchance. No plooghing ia done nolesa the 
groand has been first moistened by rain or by artificial irrigation. The former 
dio not always come, and the cultivators cannot fiod leiure for the Intter, 
At the end just before sowings they are roshed for time and scamp the plonh- 
ing to the future detriment of the crop. 


After plonghing the land ia usanlly smoothed down with a heary sqoared 

, ; beam called svuiga, dragged by one or two pairs of 

Rolling. bullocks, the drivers of which stind on the beam. This 
ia partly to break clode ood palverise the eof) and partly to consolidate the 
surface with a view to the retention of the moisture in the moll, Generally in 
irrigated land for all cropa but gram, each plonghing is followed by nv rolling 
with the sidga, Unirrigated Innd shoold always be rolled na pion os it ig 
ploughed, otherwise the moisture (water) on the strength of which the ploogh. 
ng was done, will be lost to the soil, and the seed when sown will not 
perminate. Neglect to carry ont this precaution results in mach of the field 
sown lying completely bare for the rest of the senson, oa aA matter of practice 
volling is, aan role, done once or twice in Jarl onder preparation for rahi eow- 
Inga, except river flooded land which is seldom rolled for any crap but wheat. 
Bat nuirrignted law! intended for autunn sowings oflerthan cotton ia seldom 
rolled for wank of leisure: the plonghing oven on euch land is very restrict ol, 
The sommer rains on which eoch dry cultivation dependa last 9 ehort time only, 
ond the chief object into get in the seed as early ns possible after the rainy 
eeoson has begun. For dry cotton sowings the land ia often plonghed first as 
early as Fobroary or even Jnnuary, and conseqnently a rolling to follow 
8 imlispeneable if the soi] is tobe kept moist, After the sO WINES are done, 
the land may be ploaghed and rolled once more to cover over and prose 


dowe the aeect, 
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Chapter IV, A. The Inst operntion of all while tho seed is still under the grourd ia to 


divide the land into compartments for greater conveni- 





etlture, Ar- Forming kiyéris. ence of irrigation. This, however, ia confined in moet 
pOTICY ture. and part to well lands which aro always partitioned off into small kiyiria by 

Live-stock. menns of ridges of enrth rized by two mon working at the instrument 
Agricultoral known an the jowdr, which is a large woxlen mke: one man hohia the 
erat: handle and the other palla « string attached to the handle ot ite lower end 
ie where it joins the rake. These biydris on well lands are never more than one- 
eiehth or one-tenth of an pere, and often are much less. 





This duty known as godi-choti is carried out more or leas carefully on well 
ee lands for the autumn crops, expecially when the cultiva- 
Weeding. tors are Arding, Kambohs or Labinas, Wheat is nover 

weeded notwithstanding the rapid growth of the ouion weed known ne bhwpele 
or piney, The weeding instrument in veo ia roamba or trowel: neor Lahore 
bik hme rs conditions weeding is sometimes dono by ranning a light plough 
between the rows of sugarcane or maize or cotton, The crops which are mort 
weeded in this district aro chillies and maize. Wheat ia never weeded, It ia 
exceptional for weeding to be done on any soil but thut onder well irrigation. 
It is of course equally necessary, and sometimes more so on canal-irrigated land, 
hut the onltivatora do not seem able to find the time or energy. iver flooded 
land requires moro weeding than any other to get rid of the thiatles that spring. 
up afte plosmis ois S22 tha ting crop ; there however weeding is seldom 






Tt is curiona to find that not oven yet has the obstolote necessity of re 

fe invigorating their irrigated laud every now and then with 
Manuring. manure come home to the Manjhn eoltivators. OF inte: 
they have been taking to it more, bot ecen now large heapa of unused manure 
are soon lying outeide the village settlements; no custom exists in the Main j hn 
of selling manore, though all the villages which have no irrigation could make 
a considerable profit thereby; nod the Manjha people actually give away the 
valoable snbstance described on page 14 under the name of Lallar, aeking 90 
rice fir it. 
addition of fertilisers to land to improve its prodactive powers is well under. 
stoxd and is practised by the people oe far ne their meane permit. The princi al 
manare is that of the farm yard, but as the droppings of cattle are Inrgely needed 
for fuel, the fields do not get oll thean: sleo in well irrigated tracts the cattle 
are very poorly fed for most of the year, so that tho supply at the best world lee 
sinall compared with the amount of live-stock. The manure nvnilable for tol- 
tivation ja collected in heaps outside the village settlement. Each sharo-holder 
knows hisown heap. Every morning the cattle droppings not appropriated ta 
make fuel cakes are carried out with the other house aweepinga and refnae 
litter, and thrown on to the house heap. The refuse of non-proprictors hones 
‘a either collected ina common heap which is divided among tho share-holders 
at intervals, or if the non-proprietors have been divided of among different pro- 
prietora, they put their refuse on the heaps of their respective patrons. Little 
care, however, ia exercised in collecting mannre, and much more might be 
acenmuolnaied if the peopla would pay o little more attention to the clennlinoas of 
their homes, of the village street ways, and tho vicinity of their homeateada, 
Leaves are not swept up and the rags of all sorts disfigure the ground, Rooes 


which were formerly looked on a5 ngelesa are allowed to be taken off by sweepera 


for the mere troable of collecting them: the eweepers moko o fair profit by 
selling them for export to bono dealera at Lahore, Large cart loads of 
these may often be seen making their way to the city, From the manure 
heaps round the village, manure ia carted to the land of it i8 required. 
Also thero are contributions osnally collected at tho wells, where the work- 
ing cattle atand for a good port of the year. The crop which is alwaya 
heavily mancred is maize, and on the manure laid down for it s second crop, 
vannlly fodder bot eometimes whbat, follows the maize, Cane, chillies, tobacco © 
and all eorta of vegetables other than melons only do well in manored land, 
Rice semetimes requires manore if the soil ia hard and ati. Wheat is never 


mannred in thie district and cotton seldom, The early Adri chori should have — 


some manure; other joie wante none, The fields close to the homestead aro 


ia under cultivation, it ia known ay niain cr gora land. Sometimes, however, the 


All thia, however, will soon change, In well-irrigated tract tho 


fertilined naturally by the visite of the population, andif the land so benefitted — 
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breezy ¢xpanse of the village common ia preferred for operntiona of nature, and 
that is nearly always waste land. ‘The manure deseribed above ia thrown down 
on the lind in amounts varying from forty to one hundred mannds nn acre aa far 
a8 one can judge from the different accounts given, andl it ia then Plonghed into 
the suil. Another mothod of manuring ia by throwing top-dressing over the cropa 
whon they aro shout a foot high, The dressing consiste either of polveriend 
manure oroft the faller deseribed on page 14. Tobneco and sugarcane, wand if 


Siriealtnee cod 
Live-stock. 
Agricultoral 


the enltivation ia very good such os is found in Ardin villages near Lahore, cotton operations, 


onl wheat ore treated in this war. It ie not ensy to aay what proportion of 
tha lone in thie district ia tonnourel, In 188 it waa reckoned thas # per cent, 
was eo treated; but that calcalation must have beon based largely upon the 
individoal opiniona of the subordinate officials engaged in surveying the land 
and cannot have been very reliable. It may bo nesnmed without fear of mach 
error that all the irrigated maize area, all land cropped with tobacco, sugarcane, 
chillies. poppice, which are grown only noder irrigation, one-half the irrigated 
vegetable area, and one-quarter of the irrigated rice and outumn fodder 
crop should be classed oa manured ; this nayumplion points to nboat & per cent. 
of the total orca’ moder cultivation os being under manure, but it fa quite 
areal that this caleulution is short of the mark : certainly it is not 
over it. 


Manure ia carried from the villuge to the fields ot from one village to another 
Ctarts. incarte (gaddi)., They are also used for transport of 
fodder, wood or kanker on hire; grain, howover, is usually 
carried on donkeys or camela, the former carrying from 1} to 2 maunds ani 
the intter from G to 8 muonds, ‘The village cart consista of triangular frome 
work on wheels, the framework being about 12 feet long and four feet broad 
hehind, bot tapering to a point in front. This ia tho important part of the 
cart, and there lie any points of superiority one cart may hare orer another. 
The platform is known asthe gadh and ia made of the strongest wood, ali. 
eham; ite strength varies with the quantity and quality of jronworking- about 
it, Tho carte used in tho Manjha are moch stronger than those made for the 
Hithar ; the difference probably dating back from old daya before the exten- 
sion of the Biri Doib Cann! and roilway, when many of the Maujla villages 
kept large numbers of carte for hire, and subsisted chiefly on the earnings, 
Even as lately as 1880 during the Kabul War nota fow of the Manjha Villagers 
amassed considermble sums by letting ont their carte for Covernmont transport. 
Sow improvement of agriculture and extension of railways have largely anper- 
seeded cart hire aa a means of livelihood, hut still there are Villages near Lahore, 
from which carta are constantly let out on hiro to kankar contractors. Apart 
from thie, however, the Minjha carte have to carry fodder andl manure greater 
distances than the Hithir carta and should be stronger for this reason alone, 
A Manjha cart of ordinary make costa Ke. GO ond a Hithir cart costs Re. 40, 
The wheels of the one cost Re, 20 and of the other Ha. 14 or Ra, 15, A enrt 
intended for two pairs of oxen is of courao larger than one intended for one pair, 
and requires tobe made much stronger, Ifa dobaldi costa Es. GO mn chubwlhdi 
of the same make would cost Ra. 80. One pair of bullocks is the usual nomber, bat 
“for a_load over 20 maunds over an uometalled road, two pairs woold be Hecesaarr. 
The framework of the cart is fitted at its edge all round with = number of up- 
rights, which are laced together with ropes: sometimes these are fitted with 
erosa bara, over which a blanket, comrse sacking, ora moveable thatch made of 
light sirkican be stretched if necessary. Covered carta, however, of thia kind 
are nob eaty to procure from the villages when required in wet weather. ‘The ani- 
tnala accustomed to draw these carta ure inferior, the best bullocks in Miinjha 
being kapt at work in the fills, 
Some sort of fencing is generally put up to protect flelda which adjoin «a fre- 


Fencing. quonted road or opon space near the village. Similarly 
| the chief pathy near the well, loadirg to and from the 


? well, are fenced on either side, The fences are ninde of bonghas of troes, bushes 


ornnrthing that comes handy, Important cropa like sugarcane are surrounded 
with hemp plants planted ina single row for the protection of the cane. Heed 
serecns are erected to shelter crops from wind amd aund. 

Maize and jordr always require to be watched during the day while the 


Waichinr. erin ia ripening, otherwise crowda of birda would pal. 
ee lect ond spoil the crop. The watchman sita on a high 


_ platform called the manna which is raised on four stakes some ten or twelye fect 
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from the ground: he i¢ armed with a ghibdad with which he slings mud pellets, 
made by himeelf, at the birda, Noar rathy a watch over many crops, porti- 
enlarly sogarcane nod maize, has to be maintained at night agninst pig and jackal. 
The watchman here walke about all night armed witha spear, ond cracking a 
Lilt ) rm one ted making discordant yella, goer tig owners of adjoining aren 
Agricult opera. club together to pay one or more common watchman, and itia not onoaual for 
i Ae srr them to agree ra te as to whot lands shall be sown with what cropa, # na 
| to facilitate arrangements for sharing the expense of such watchman o# may 
be found necessary, but aaa rule for maize or sugarcane, to which very chose at- 
iention mest be given, each house provides itsown watchman, Scare-crows ore 
sometimes used to frightes away birds and are put up in various shapes. 
per and poppy which are picked by hand, all other cropa 





Except cotton, pep : are “d | 
are reaped with the ddfri orwickle, It is no easy work, 

Haapty: nt the stooping or equatting position, combined with 
: le time and both 


an advancing motion, becomea very laborioua after a litt : 
hands aroemployed, one holding the sickle ond the other the stall to be ont, 
The work therefore ia only ft for able bodied men ; women and children, how- 
ever, can help in tying op the sheaves in the villagea where cnstom permite 
women to work in the feld. Ordinarily, the autumn harvesting ia done by the 
cultivators themerlyes, nusisted by village menials, The rabi crop, however, in 
tracta eatensively irrigated from wellor canal ia more than the villagers can 
manage by themselves, if the harvest is to be finished within » reasonable time. 
Much of the wheat reaping therefore is made over to the hired reapers or Idan, 
whoare paid in kind, being allowed to carry off a bandle (bharri) of wheat each 
evening. Tho lawa can cut on the pce about two kanalaina day and the 
shack weighs ebout one maund yielding 10 or 12 stra of grain when thresh- 
ed, so that this charge comes to about one maund of grain foreach acrecut = 
When the reaping ia done the stuff is collected near the threshing floor, 
which isa circular piece of groand, pressed down hard 
ho and firm, and carefully cleaned; the site of the 
threehing floor ia selected to sait the holding; generally each well has ita 
separate floor and the coltivating shareholders thresh in turn; a stake is 
driven into the ground in the centre of the floor; the crop to be threshedd 
ia placed sround the stnke, to which one or more yoke of cattle are 
fastened by arope: sometimes three or four ballocks or baffsloes are driven 
inarow. To them ia yoked a rectangular handle made of piece of wood tied 
towetber which ia covered with straw and weighted with clode of earth or 
other heavy substance that comes in handy. The eattlo are muzzled asa rule ; 
each row reqaires a driver, and another man is needed to pat back the straw 
which gets ons of the track of the cattle, The handlo is called a phdla, Jt ia 
always used for threshing wheat or wheat and gram mixed, Other crops are 
often threalhed without the phdla,the trampling of tho oxen being sufficient to 
separate the grain from sheath, Maize and jowdr honda are ueually beaten out 
with eticks, the maize cobs having been firat picked out of the sheath by hand, 
Rice ia generally beaten against the edgo of a circolar hole in tho ground. 
Moth and some fow other graing are beaten out with a pitchfork, P 


When the grain has been separated and the straw thoroughly broken, the 
Eee stol is towed upinto the air with a pitchfork anil then ; 
Winpowlag. farther cleaning ia done by shaking the grain and chaff still 

left mized in a winnowing basket (chajj) held up aloft in a man's hands above 
his head to cateh the breeae, In tho mooth of May when the spring sx 
are being harvested there ia generally a hot wind blowing af some part of the 
day which helps the process, and the hotter and fercer the wind the sooner the 
harvesting ia over, ' 

The following statement showa for ench month the difforent stages of field 
eee: Viegas work connected with the various principal crops, and the 
en en: kinds of weather which are desirable or the reverse. 
: Each native month occopica approximately the Iatter 

half of the English one first mentioned and the first half of the second. 

Chert (March—April). Sogarcane, cotton, tobacco, melons ond onions are 
pow. Rapeseed and some of the grain are reaped. Ploughings Bhonld be done 
for kharif sowicgs. The lesa rain thia month the better, provided there has bean 
moderate min in the earlier spring months, Atmospheric disturbances are 
frequent, and the people live in dread of bailstorma which, if they come, destroy 
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Buisikh (April—May). Melons, cotton and vegetable eowings continue, Early 
autninn fodder cropa are also sown, oll crope recently sir ate watered, Habi 
reaploge generally comploted, except wheat in canal-irrigated tracta. Autumn 
ploughings still in progress, Sudden showers occasionally come, but it is beat to 


mre no rain, otherwise the cropa lying oot in the field may anffer, 


Jeth'(May—June). Rabi harvesting completed. Actomn plosghings and sow- ts 
ahi B 


ings continage on irrigated land. Cane, cotton, tobacco and vegetables are weeded 
and watered. Tobacco, vegetablos and melons begin to he gathered ; moderate 
rain i necessary for the unirrigated cotthn, and is benoticinl to other eropa that 
have been sown, bot if tooearly inthe month, is apt to injure the eut cropa, 
A strong hot eon and wind are desirable. 


Hair (Jane—July), Plonghings for kharif in progress on irrigated soils and on 
unirrigated land if any rain folla, Rice planted out. The Inte spring crops are 
gathered. Maize sowings commence, Wateringa in progress on cane, cotton 
and carly fodder crops, These Inet may now be cut as required, Fine weather 
is desirable in the beginning of the month, bot the summer rains should break 
before the end, otherwise the-heat becomes intolerable and kharif ploughings and 
sowings on unirripated land are in danger of being postponed too Inte; aleo 
grass i very necessary by this time to supplement the existing fodder stores, 
Canals shoald all be in good working order and the Deg stream should begin 


tu fill. 


Sawa (Joly—Anugust). Munixea sotrings completed. Late fodder crops sown on 
irrigated land. Weeding and watering done in sugarcane, okalliens Cokie and 
maize. Other operations on unirrigated Iand depend on the rainfall. Kharif 
birdat sowings should be completed by the end of the month and rubi plough- 
inga shoald be in progresa, Hain is required at intervala, Much string sunshine 
is injurious. Wind sboold be moderate, and from the east. Canals and Deg 
etrenin shoald all be running, 


Bhadron (Aggust—September), Waterings done on all irrigated autar:n 
crops. Ploughings in progress es far os possible for all rabi crops. Some 
weeding should be dono on maize, chillies, sugarcane and vegetables, Gram 
and rape sowings commence. Rainfall occarionally is necessary, otherwise the 
unirrigated crops begin todry up; the well cattle fail onder the pressure put 
on them toirrigate the Whole aren sown, Also in the absence of rain the hent 
becomes excessive; tho season becomes unhealthy; aod the coltivatora begin 


to go down with fever. 


Assn sa i-ncnnngen phar eget Gther anirrigated rabi crope ore sown and all 
carly rubi fodders at wells, Ploughings continue for irrigated Rabi sowinge, 
Kharif anirrigoted crops are partly harvested, Cotile diseuse is usually preva- 
lent and fever ia general, Slight roin ia beneficin) early in the month, but 
injurions later. 


Katak (October—November). Kharif harvesting continoes. All maize anil 
most of the rice are cut and threahed. Cotton picking commences. Irrigated 
wheat ploaghings ond “eyhat oe are carried on busily, and rabi fodder cropa 
are sown. Supshine and moderate wind ere required. Hain is injurious as it 
beats down the young rabi cropa as they emorge from the grownd : and pro- 


bably the Deg stream. The season becomes healthy and sickucss genorally 


Combe, 
Wheat sowings continue in cannl-irrigated 


cha (Novrember—December). | iat 
, ce ok aping ond threshing is completed. Cotton and chillies picking 


geeson. Watering is done for rabi fodder cropa,, The weather should be the 


mime asin the previous month. Fodder supplies begin to ran short. 


Poh (December—Jannary). Wheat sowinga on canal-irrigated land must 

be completed in the first half of the month. Barley sowing mmy continue a 
little later. Sugarcane js cot and ploughings for the next cane crop are begun. 
Well irrigation goes on busily for all crops, Wheat straw anil other dry fodder 
has probably ran out, but the early rubi fodder are probably ready for 
le begin to look anxiously for the winter raing to 


- cutting ag required. Peop c 
bring = the young wheat and fodder cropa and save the well cattle. Hain 


should certainly fall before the end of the month. 
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Magh (January—Febroary). Sagoresno is cnt and early fodder ocrope. 
Well irrigation is carried on day and night. 

Pry fodder ia difficult to proenre, Oecasionnl rain ia desirable, followed 

Moderate wind generally blows and the cattlo 


by height sonehine to avert rust. 
anffer greatly from ested. 


very hurtful, 


Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal agricul- 
tural staples. ‘he remaining areas under crops in 1592-03 


crops, especially gram. 


Phagan (Febroary—March), Floughings done fur cane, cotton and tobacco, 


Some cane, tobacco acd vegetables arg fown. at . . 
for all canal ond well crops, Moderate rain desirable # that the grain may swell, 


Bright sunshine also is necessury, Late frosta and strong wiel in day-time 


Unless there has beon rain the night frosts injure the 
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were distributed in the manner shown below :— 





Miuseur ... 








Crop. 





China and kangni 


Lineeesd 
Hapo 


dramire aod Halia s 
Fruits ... 


Carrots and turnips ... 


Melons ... 
Til 


A more comprehensive summary of egricultaral results is 
given in Appendix A which is based on a careful compilation 
of the agricultural statistics for the five years 1888-89— 1892-930. 
From this it appears that in the quinquennial average of every 
100 acres of cultivation 5 remained fallow and YO were sown; 
of every 100 acres sown 7 failed and 93 came to maturity ; 
of every 100 acres so harvested 63 were irrigated, 37 unirrigated ie 
39 were grown in the kharif (19 irrigated, 21 unirrigated) ; 
Glin the rabi (45 irrigated, 16 unirrigated). 
of the leading staples to the total areca harvested is shown below 


in the form of percentages : 


Kharif... J 


Ba+ 


f Rice 
Cane 
Cotton 
Maize 
Jowur 
) Mung 


Moth 


fn 


one 





Aren. 


i141 
4,430 









Spices 


Mabdi (henna)! ou, 


Fedder 


Bwink, muddnl, &e. ... 


Ming ... 


| Mash ... 


Lawin 
Hemp .. 
Sankukra 
Chillies 


Crop. 





Plonghinge begin for early rabi 


Irrigation absolutely nocessa 








The proportion - 


ioe 








* 
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| Miscellaneous ... avd 


} . Total 
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Miscellaneous CT whe ooo oe8 Cr om oO 
Total ies in Ol 
The following is an account of the principal staples of the 


district :— 


Rice is chiefly grown in the Deg villages on the sonth* 
east of Gujrinwdla tahsil, the Aik villages of Waztrabad, 
in the marshy lands along the line of drainage channels, and 
above all on the sour clay lands of Wastated and Hafizabad 
irrigated by the Chenéb Canal. Its cultivation is therefora 
extending rapidly with the increased facilities for canal 
irrigation, and now averages over 25,000 acres. It ia almost 
invariably an irrigated crop, and requires a stiff clay soil and 
abundance of water. The superior varieties, known as mushkin 
or scented, begami and rattua, are little grown, except along 
the Deg, where the rice is famous for its quality Omg pro- 
bably, to the rich deposits left by Deg floods, and fetches a higher 
price inthe market. ‘he coarse white rices, known as jhona, 
bagar and dhan, ara most common, They have a large 
hard grain, difficult to cook and do not expand in the boiling, 
The methods of cultivation except in Deg villages are very 
rough but are gradually improving, The seed is sown close to 
wells or canal cuts in beds covered with a thick coat of manure 
early in Jone. The young plants are transplanted in July 
when about 9 inches high, the land having first received four 
or five ploughings, two clod-crushings, and as much manure 
pr acre as is available, The transplanting isa laborious and 

élicate process and costs about Rs. 2 per acre. Transplantin 

from seed beds (paniri) is however by no means general, though 
it is now being adopted by all cultivators who wish to ensure 
a good crop, and can spare the time and labour. In canal- 
irrigated villages where as is often the case, a large area of 
common land distant from the village has been put under 
-rice, such niceties of cultivation are isregarded. The seeds 
aré sown broadcast and ploughed into tho soil, the land 
receives no manure, only a few ploughings, and weeding is 
rare. Tho cropisatall stages most sensitive to drought and 
should be always 3 to 6 inches deep in water, the top of the 
plant, however, standing clear. A week's drought in September 
or the beginning of October will ruin the labour of months, and 
hot winds when the ear is forming will reduce the yield by one- 
half. Hence the outturn varies enormously. In Deg villages 
and on the best canal lands itis often as much as$2 mans 
per acro. The average may be taken as 20 mana, 


The rica straw (pardli) is used chiefly for litter, but if 
pasture is scarce it is often given as fodder to cattle. It is, 
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however, wanting in nutritive qualitiesand cattle never thrive 
on it, 

The most valuable crop for its acreage, which averages 
about 18,000 acres, is sugarcane. It is grown to a slight 
extent on the river lands of Wazlrabad, but chiefly on the 
wells of the Waztrabad and Gujranwala parganis, and to a 
lesser extent in the Chendb and Béngar circles of Hiafizabad. 
In fact it may be said that every well im the district grows 
its plot of cane (varying from 1 to 3 acres and averaging 1) acres 
per well) except in the Adjoining Bir and Bar circles. The 
cultivation, however, has very largely decreased since Mr. 
Prinsep’s settlement, a fact which ts probably to be explained 
by the increased facilities for import from Siilkot and the 
cde a ic Doib, where the cost of production is much less, 
and also by the greater outluy of capital which the crop 
requires and the extra demands it makes upon the #aminddr’s 
labour. Jt is an autumn (kharif) crop. After careful pre- 
paration of the land it is sown in Phagan (February—March), 
the crop ripens in Maghar (November and December), and 
the juice is expressed by the primitive wooden belaa in Janu- 
ary and February. The three commonest varieties are dhaulw, 
chinkha and ftareru. Tho chinkha, also known as nikka, 
and the fareru are most commonly grown. The former is an 
inferior kind and of red colour, the cane is very sweet and 15 

rized for the excellence of the gur made from it. ‘The latter 
is a yellow sort, and the cane is not very strong or straight, the 
gur made from it is inferior, and it is valuable chiefly as a 
fodder crop for cattle. The dhaulu or white, a delicate variety, 
is esteemed the best; but it demands extra labour and attention, 
for which agriculturists consider that the superior crop does not 
sufficiently compensate. Besides these varieties, a new kind 
named Sahdrani or Mirati has lately been introduced from 
the North-Western Provinces. It is chiefly grown in the 
vicinity of large towns, and is much in demand for retail sale at 
the baziira as the stalks, while thick and strong are also soft 
and juicy. Another species known as fahu is also of recent 
introduction. The gur produced from it is inferior in quality, 
though very sweet. Itis generally used in the manufacture of 
country liqaor. The desi or Lahori variety known also as 


kdla ganna and pona is much grown around the towns of | 


hese Sohdra and Ramnagar, and retailed in sticks in the 

The people have curious superstitions about sugarcane ; 
the setting the cane is a solemn operation; none of the family 
are allowed to spin on that day for fear it should become 
a stringy and worthless crop, and when the crop is ripe the first 
juice pressed in the new sugar-mill is distributed gratis to 
jakira and servants. The old wooden belna though slow, 
expensive and inefficient was in universal use till a few years 
apo, but the Behea and other iron mills are now gradually su- 
perseding it. They cost only Rs. 25 to $0, require less labour and 


wee ee 


+ 


. 
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ies more gur than the old and cumbrous belnae. The 
ealy objections to them are that they so thoroughly crush the 
eanes as to render the pachAt or refuse useless for making well 
ropes, and the oil used in lnbricating them is apt to find its way 
into the juice and injure the quality of the gur, The latter 
difficulty can however be overcome by using vegetable oils. 
The outturn is generally from 14 to 24 maunds per acre. 


Cotton (kapdés) is alsom kharif crop. The average area 
for the five yeara ending 1892-93 was 30,000 acres, but with the 
extension of canal irrigation the area in the lnat two harvests, 
Kharif 1898 and Kharif 1894, has rsem to over 52,000 acres, 
and it bids fair to become the staple autumn crop. It is gener- 
ally an irrigated crop, but in the Bir if spring rains are full 
and timely large areas of bardni cotton are grown. The culti- 
vation had much decreased since the settlement of 1867-68 
when it had obtained a fictitions impetus owing to the civil 
war io America. The four or five years ending 1992-95 had 
been very unfavourable for it, but the last two harvests have been 
most successfnl and its cultivation in the Bar will undoubtedly 
extend still further with canal irrigation as tt is a favourite and 
paying crop on nahri land. The seed after preparation by 
steeping in water and rubbing with cow-dung is sown in Cheyt 
or Baistkh {March and April). The cotton is usually gathered 
during Katak and Maghar (October and November), the women 
of the cultivator’s family being usually employed in this work. 
The picking is made every seventh or eighth day. The crop 
often sustains considerable damage from rats. Only the indi- 
genous variety, which yields one-third to one-fourth of a sér of 
ginned toa sérof unginned cotton is commonly grown. At- 
tempts have been made by the District Board to introduce the 
foreign or red-flowered species, but without success. The ex- 
periments made recently with the Naga Hills variety in the 
new colonies have however been very successful. The Egyptian 
cotton does not seem to take kindly to this climate and does not 
flower till December when all other cotton has already been 
gleaned, The average outturn may be put ap $4 maunds per 


The cultivation of maize has considerably increased of late 
years, and now averages 22,000 acres. [tis now the most im- 
portantof the Kharif food crops. It is always irrigated except on 
alluvial lands, It forms the staple food of the agricultural 
classes during most of the winter, and is therefore rarely sold. 
The stalks might be made into a valuable source of fodder for 
the cattle in the winter months, but instead of being onerayy 
stored are flang aside when the grain bas been removed and left 
to rot in the wind and rain. The crop requires careful cultiva- 
tion, five or six ploaghings before sowing, and 50 or 60 mans 
of manure to the acre. Careful weeding at least twice is neces- 
sary. The crop near the river suffers much from the ravages 
of pig, and in the Bar circle, where the soil is well suited for it, 
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it can hardly be grown atallas jackals, wild cats and other 


turé, Ar- jungle animals display an extraordinary fondness for it. The 


Live-s 
Jowdr, 


Moth and miing. 


IT —Rabi crops. 
W beat, 


boriculture and Outturn is 12 to 14 mans per acre. 


Jowdr is the largest of the kharif crops in area averaging 
75,000 acres ; about one-fifth of the crop is irrigated, and this 
only when grown for fodder. In Charkhari villages it is chiefly 
used for fodder purposes and is sown very close, the crop being 
seldom allowed to come to maturity but being cat while still 
green and before the ear is uy formed. In Bingir and Bar 
villages jowdr is sown for food, as well as for fodder. ‘The 
fertile loam of the Bar is peculiarly suited for it, the outtarn is 
extremely variable ; in a good year it will conceal an elephant, 
while in a dry year it will not shelter a hare. After the ear 
has been plucked, the stalks are carefully preserved for the 
cattle, and a good jotedr crop is therefore a great boon to the 
saminddér as it enables him to save his cane and wheat from 
requisitions for fodder. 


The kharif pulses moth and miing are usually sown together 
or combined with jowar and dil which give them shade from the 
sun and shelter from sand storms. They cover between them 
about 60,000 acres, and may be regarded entirely as an unirri- 

‘ated crop. They are sown chiefly on the lighter loams (matra 

and ¢itba) found all over the district. Ming alone does well 
in a stiffer soil. These crops are largely cultivated as an 
article of winter food by the village menials. They require 
little preliminary preparation of the soil and do best with 
moderate and well distributed rain. A heavy fall washes 
them out or brings up weeds which choke them up. The 
straw (mtssa biusa) is very valuable as fodder, 


Wheat is the staple crop of the district, 35 per cent. of the 
cultivated area being occupied with it. About 90 per cent. of 
the crop is irrigated and most of the unirrigated crop is grown 
on sailaba or inundated land. It ia grown on bardni land only 
in very favourable years, though mixed with gram it is a favour- 
ite birant crop. There are several varieties of wheat grown. 
The best is a remarkably fine white kind, known as waddanik 
or dager. The yield both of grain and straw is ot least 25 
per cent. greater than that of the other varieties. It is chiefly 
grown in the Charkhari circles close to the wells in manured 
Jand, the seed being carefully selected from the best ears of the 
preven crop, and is sown early. The other chief kinds are 
berrera or mixed wheat, a degenerate form of wadanik. 
Nikki or gujarkhdni, an inferior variety less nutritious than 
either of the above but ripening early and requiring less careful 
cultivation and fewer waterings, and lastly goni or beardless 
wheat, in some respects like nikki, but with a heavier ear and 
better yield, while the flour though not so nutritious is white, 
pure and digestible. On well lands the wheat, at least in fields 
near the well is usually manured, the distant fields receiving @ 
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top dressing or having cattle folded on them. Itis rarel 
weeded and the rising crop is sometimes choked by such weed 
as bughdt naunak, jana, &c. The land should receive five or 
six plonghings before sowing, and unless aided by rain the crop 
requires five or six waterings. Wheat is most commonly rotated 
with maize which takes little ont of the soil, The yield may be 
estimated at 10 to 16 mans per acre on irrigated land, 6 to 8 
mans on #aildba and birdni. The ontturn of straw (bhusa) is 
nearly the same. It is stored for fodder in pits (dhar) care- 
folly plastered with mud and is served out to the cattle mixed 
with green fodder or chopped turnips or the stalks of jowdr, 
maize or cane. 

Barley as a rabi crop ranks next after wheat in importance, 
the average area being over 60,000 acres, of which two-thirds 
is generally irrigated. It does not require such careful culti- 
vation as wheat, gets fewer waterings, is rarely manured, 
ripens earlier,and does fairly well on the inferior soils not 
suited for wheat. Ib is thos a favourite crop of the poorer culti- 
vator. One great advantage is that it can be sown up to 15th 
January, while wheat must be put in by 10th December, and 
thos if the winter rains set in about Christmas a good deal of 
fallow land is hastily ploughed up and the barley ia sown. 


The yield is rather less than that of wheat, though with similar 


advantages that of barley would be greater. There are two 
varieties, the pasomters or kabult, an imported species which 
is beardless like gont wheat, and the dest or indigenous kind 
which 1s much more commonly grown. The grain is only 
consumed by the poorer classes who cannot afford wheat. It 
is largely used for feeding horses; and the bhitsa is much 
superior to that of wheat for fodder. 

Gram is an important crop in this district, covering an 
average area of about 60,000 acres. It is very seldom irrigated, 
and issown generally on good clean clay or loam soils, any 
traces of fallar being fatal to it. It is grown with most success 
in the Bar where the soil is cool and undeteriorated by continued 
cropping. The crop is particularly suitable for the Hafizabad 
and Khingah Dogran tahsils with their scanty rainfall and 
large unirrigated area. It is usnally sown in furrows with the 
drill, and wheat or barley or oilseeds is often mixed with it. 
If winter rains are favourable both crops mature, if they fail the 
gram is so hurdy that it generally Wolds ita own, even if the 
other crop wither away. ‘he yield may be estimated at 8 to 
12 mans per acre. The crop is liable to injury from thunder- 
storms which blight it, or from heavy rain, and these are 
especially to be dreaded when the pods are filling out. Gram 
is eaten by the rural population all the year round either dr 
and whole or parched (chaubina), but chiefly in the form of dal 
at the evening meal. 

The rabi oilseeds include different varieties of linseed, rapa 
and mustard seeds known as alsi, taramira, tripakki, toria, saron, 
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the products of which are so frequently confounded. They are 
both irrigated and unirrigated ; most of the irrigated crop, kilé 
soreon or turnips, is cnt while green as food for enttle or men, 
while the unirrigated known as fripak&i, maheéni and ldramira 
are allowed to ripen for the sake of the seed which is made 
into different kinds of oil, eolya oil, mustard oil, &c-, and used 
for cooking or burning. 

Of the kharif oilseeds, tif (sesamum) and sarshaf (musturd), 
the former is generally an unirrigatad, the latter an irrigated, 
erop. 


The area under oilseeds of all classes comes to about 40,000 
acres, and. the high prices that have prevailed of late years, 
owing to the steady demand for export, have given an impetus 
to the cultivation of these crops. They are grown with most 
success In the Bar villages around Chuoharkéna and Jhabbar 
where they thrive wonderfully in the clean loam soil, Part of 
the crop is pressed locally, the oil being used largely as an 
article of food and pet Aes and the refuse (oil-cake) is a 
valuable article of food for milch cattle. For lighting purposes 
the vegetable oil has been driven out of the field. 6 
imported mineral oils, and the kerosine tin is now one of the 
evidences of civiliaation to be met with in the most remote 
villages. 

The onlture of mehnds is not general, bot it deserves some 
notice. It is an evergreen shrub, and from its leaves the henna 
dye used so generally at Hindu marriages is extracted. Few 
crops are more valuable, as when it has once taken root it will 
go on yielding two crops of leaves in the year for as much as 80 
or 40 years. It needs however frequeut manuring and constant 
irrigation. Its culture though most remunerative is not ex- 
tending owing to the prevelent superstition that ill luck 
attaches to it. Anyone growing it will certainly be childless 
and ever goes in imminent danger of sudden death, 


Tobacco is grown on the highly enriched or manured lands. 
common round all villages and close to the wells. It is sown 
in a sunny, well protected spot in Katak (October) ; the seed- 
lings are transplanted in Maghdér-Phagan (Jan nary and February) 
and ripen in Jet or Har (May or June), The land cannot be 
too well mannred, and constant irrigation and hand hoeing are 
essential. The return from tobacco is so large that the trouble 
necessary for its production is amply compensated. ‘The sandy 
soil round Kaasise in the Hafizabad tahsil yields a crop famous 
for its flavour. Nearly all the leaf is consumed bneatig: The 
local production is not sufficient for the demand. 

The poppy is very little grown in this district, ‘The area 
in recent years does not averuge more than 100 acres, and as it 
is usually grown in Sikh villages for the private consumption of 





the grower, and such consumption is now a penal offence, it has 


been suggested, in order to avoid the friction and odium certain 
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to result if inquisitorial powers are frecly exercised, to prohibit 
the growth of the crop in this district altogether. 


The crops grown primarily as fodder are charri, senji and 
maina (clover), turnips (shalgham), but many other crops such 
us jowdr, maize, cane, moth, ming in the kharif, wheat, barley, 
china, kangniin the rabi are freely laid under contribution for 
fodder if the supply of pasture or of straw (bhiisa) rons short. 
The extent to which resort is had to these crops depend first on 
the extent of pasture land available, and also varies enormously 
from year to year according to the character of the season. In 
a season of drought like Nabi 1891-92, fully one-third of the 

en wheat, at least one-half of the sugarcane, and nearly all 
Rinne: molh and miing were consumed as fodder, while in the 
following year grass, bhusa and the ordinary fodder crops were 
found to be abundant and sufficient, and it was hardly necessary 
to touch the other crops at all for fodder purposes. The pro- 
_ portion of crops grown purely for fodder, sud ot grain crops, 
which are partly diverted to fodder purposes, is greatest in 
Wazirabad, where there is a great scarcity of good pasture. It 
is also considerable in the Charkhari and Bangar circles of 
Guojrinwila, Inthe above tracts the area under fodder crops 
is from 10 to 12 per cent. of the whole. In the Adjoining Bar 
of Gnjrénwdla, and in the Haéfizabad and Khé&ngah Dogrdén 
tabsils pasture land is abundant, and the area under fodder 
crops is only 6 to 8 per cent. of the whole cultivation. Charri 
alone or mixed with bhisa is the favourite fodder in the hot 
weather months. Inthe autumn if grass is scarce, it is supple- 
mented by the stalks of jowdr or maize and the bhwsa of moth 
and ming. Indeed, if these crops are poor they are often 
grazed by the cattle while still standing. In the early winter 
months, if pasture is scarce and the jowar crop has been poor, 
the sugarcane is laid under contribution. The canes are 
chopped op like jowdr stalka and mixed with bhiaa, After 
Christmas the rabi fodder crops, turnips, carrots, come into use 
and rape (sarson) and faramira are often cnt for fodder. These 
are rarely given alone, being usually mixed with bhtiea or dried 
jewar and maize stalks. The clover crops senji und maina 
grown close to wells in the stubble of maize, cotton, &c., also 
come into use about this time. In February or March, green 
wheat or barley is freely resorted to, as last year's straw has by 
this time often run out. In a district so largely dependent on 
wells the number of cattle that have to be maintained for working 
the wells and for plonghing is enormous, and their keep is one 
of the heaviest charges on the zamindér, The well and plough 
eattle over all the district except the Bir where the pasture keeps 
them going for four or five months, have to be stall-fed all the 
year round, and the above remarks will shew what a heavy 
tax their maintenance is on the profits of agriculture. 

Besides drought and floods, the two great enemies to the 
crops are weeds and parasites, For cane, cotton, and maize, 
careful weeding (godt) is indispensable, and if, as often happens, 
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Chapter IV, A. heavy monsoon rains retard or prevent this work, there isa 
ture. Ar- reat falling off inthe yield. Wheat is not often weeded, 
boricultureaand barley never, and both these crops, especially in alluvial and 
Live-stock. sandy soil, suffer moch from weeds such as bughdt, naunak 
Cropdiseases, J@"@. Itisacurions fact that fields sown with the aid of natural 
) moisture ran much more to weeds than if sown with well or 
canal irrigation. The cause of blights and crop diseases is 
little understood by the people, but their results are often only 
too well marked. A parasite named tela, which attacks most 
crops, except wheat, is most commonly heard of. It flourishes 
in a drought, and, attacking the plaut near the top, it works down- 

wards and checks the growth. 


Sundi is a small caterpillar which attacks maize, tobacco 
and gram. Tokais a similar parasite which attacks cane and 
maize, Rust (kungi) isthe most dangerous enemy of wheat. It 
is brought on by raw, cloudy weather in January or February, 
following on heavy winter rains, and is most common in damp, 
water-logged soils. It turns the blades yellow, working down 
from the top, stunts growth and prevents the ear from forming. 
A good shower of rain, followed by bright warm weather, is the 
most effectual remedy for it. 


Sokha isthe general name given to the hot dry wind that 
blows often at ripening time in October and March, prevents the 
ear from swelling out, and makes the ear small, dry and hard. 


White ants (sewank) do much damage to crops in sandy 
soils in seasonsof drought, but the most dangerous plague of 
all are locusts, whose periodic invasions lay waste the tract 
they pass through like the march of a hostile army. In the hot 
weather of 1891, the sprouting autumn crops over the whole 
district were devoured, the trees stripped bare of leaf and bark, 
and all vegetation practically annihilated by them. 

Average — yield: Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in 
production aa con’ pounds per acre of each of the of staples as shown in the 
‘he average cone 


waa  '°4 4dministration Report of 1881-82. 
SLES Se aoce er head has 

Grain. Agriculiur) Non-agri- = already been noticed 

run ists, culturiate,| otal at page 98. The total 


a consumption of food 
Inferior grains. | si0sa0| 1,1:2'873| xoatng  &'@i08 by the popula- 
Pose |" Seas | aad | eees digo ab tie cette ek 

foul ” 1 aa0,ers |” 3,945,706 | 4.100.000 estimated in 1878, for 
Se ee ot the purposes of the 
Famine Report, is shown in maunds in the margin. The figures 
are based upon an estimated population of 550,576 souls. On 
the other hand, the average consumption per head ia believed 
to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the total 
production, exports and importa, of foodgrains was also framed 
at the same time ; and it was stated (page 152, Famine Report) 
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that the local produce was insufficient for the needs of the popu- Chapter IV, A- 
lation; and that an annoal import of some 634,000 maunds was Agriculture, Ar 
required, consisting principally of wheat, gram, jowdr, rice ‘and boriculture and 
barley, brought from neighbouring districts, and especially from  Live-stock. 
Ferozepore, and in the case of barley from Gurdispur. Since Avetexe yinld: 
the above estimate was framed, the production of food grains has production and con- 
increased more rapidly than population, and the figures now re-*umption of food 
quire tobe recast. ‘Taking the average area of crops for the five &™"* 
years ending 1892-93 as shown in Appendix A, and applying to 
the leading food crops the following rates of yield per acre which 
are decidedly moderate— 

Wheat, gram and maize .. 10 mans per acre 

Barley ... ise ene ee | A ee pee 

Rice... oy a ont 0 + o 

Jowir, bijra, moth and ming 4 mT a 
the total yield of these food grains comes to about 4,600,000 mans, 
The population in 189] was 690,169, The average annual con- 
sumption allowed for in the Famine Report was 8 mans 4 sérs 
per head, and at this rate the total consumption per annum 
would be 5,600,000 mans, leaving a deficit of 1,000,100 mans to 
be made good byimport. I[n fact, however, import of food grains 
is rare except in seasons of scarcity; !ocal production not only 
suffices for local consumption but leaves a considerable and 

‘rowing margin for export to the seaboard, and to the northern 

districts. The popular estimate which allows 8 mans for the 
annual consumption of an adult male, 6 mans for an adult 
woman, and 4 mans for children, ia more likely to be correct than 
the results arrived at by the a priort reasoning of the Famine 
Commission. This would give an average consumption of 6 
mans per head and a total consumption for the present popu- 
lation of 4,140,000 mans, leaving a margin of 460,000 mans for 
export, and this is probably rather below than above the mark. 


The above estimate takes no account of the produce of 
about 140,000 acres sown with miscellaneous non-food crops, 
such as sugarcane, cotton, &e., which are more valuable than 
food crops when tnrned into money, and from which the agri- 
cultural classes pay the land revenue and other cash liabilities. 


Table No. XVII shows the whole area of waste land which 
is under the management of the Forest Department. This 
amounts to only 15,250 acres and is nearly 190,000 acres Jess 
than it was at the revised settlement of 1867-68, owing to the 
factthat the great block of Government waste on the south-west 
of the district, which was formerly under the Forest Department, 
in the Hafizabad and Khéngah Dograén tahsils, has now been 
allotted for colonization purposes. Government, however, has re- 
tained the proprietary rights in all of this, except about 10,000 
acres sold by auction gale. 

The Forest rakhs are now isolated blocks, of which there 
are2 in the Gujranwala tahsfl, 2 in Wazirabad, and 17 in 


For sia 
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Chapter IV, A Flifizabad and Kudngah Dogrin. Most of these were formetly 
Agriculture, Ar- onder District menagement, but were made over to the Forest 
boriculture and Department in 1893 when the colonisation operations began. 
Live-stock. They form a small bot useful foel and fodder reserve, and should 
be carefully maintained for that purpose, now that village 
waste is so rapidly being brought under the plough. They are 
leased out annually for grazing, and, asa rule, are taken u 
by the adjoining villages, the rates obtained averaging 7 or & 
annas peracre. A list of the rakhs, showing area and average 
income of last five yeara and of the present year, is given below:— 





— 





















Ser “4 Sahnidowila ,,, | 
Wazirabad | Sa eae ; 
| Bola Bantpors... Y 

(| Wamke.. . .. 3 

| Bela K4dirpar... 

Kila Moriid Bakhsh .., ; 

| Jindoke... 3 

Thatta Mukhtar j 









Hafsabad 






| Pindi Jalol 
Chak Khisli ..  ... 
Kila Rim Rang ba 








| Jangla ... 
Pindi Bhattidn 
Chak Wihi 
Lagar (Part) ... ss 
| Makki Unchi ... | 
| Hammoki | 


Jhariion 
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Tabla No. XXII shows tho live-stock in the district at 


different periods, The figures for 1893-94 show an enormous 


culture. Ar- 


increase under all heads except camels. The increase is no boriculture and 


doubt largely due to better enumeration and to the fact that, as 
fodder was plentiful, all the cattle were in the district at tho time. 
Though there isa popular opinion to the contrary, there is no 
doubt, however, that the extension of cultivation not only re- 
quires bat enables a larger number of cattle to be maintained. 
The only part of the district where cattle are probably decreas- 
ing 1@ im the Bar, where the people, especially the nomad 
tribes, formerly looked entirely to their Mocks and herds for 
subsistence, but now, since they have taken to agricultore, have 
been getting rid of their surplus stocks. The number fluctu- 
ates evormously with the seasons. A prolonged drought cuts 
off the old and feeble as well as the young and weak cattle, and 
in the year ]891-92 itis computed that about one-fifth of the 
cattle in the district died of starvation. The gaps have, how- 
ore a more than filled up in the two prosperous years that 
ollowed. 


There is no Government ram ; there are, however, 14 Hisstir 
bulls, of which 2 are in the Gnujrinwila tabsil, 3 in 
Wazirabad, din Hiafizabad, 6in Khingah Dogrin. The pro- 
duce is much valoed for agricultural purposes. 53 


A cattle fair is held in April each year at Eminabad in 
eonnection with the local Baisikhi fair, which lasts for three 
days, and is very largely attended. In 1894 7,000 head 
of cattle wera exhibited, 52 selected for prizes and 4,690 
sold for over Hs, 70,000. Rs. 363 as 


fle. 
Micheows .. 1 ‘Shown in the margin were given by 
ti tcdakce " On.~6=Cs Way's prizes. A fee of 3 pies per 


lithebuffales |. 10 ; | 
2 Hotbataloes ¢ rupee was realised on the sale of cattle, 

pitposcs).. 9 and this brought in an income of about 
Rs. 1,100, | 


In Wazirabad and Gujrdénwila, tho people rarely breed 
their own plough and well cattle, They purchase them at 
the Jocal fairs, or at the Baisikhi and Dewdli fairs at Amritsar, 
or from itinerant dealers from Jhelam, Gujrat and Peshawar, on 
the north side, and from Hissdér and Montgomery, on the south, 
The price is generally paid half and half at the autamn 
and spring harvests ; credit (udhdr) being given if the purchaser 
ig poor, but a smell sum is generally paid down as earnest 
money (sii), The ballocka of the north Panjab, especi- 
ally of the Salt Range, are the best for dranght purposes. 
In Hifizabad and Khingah Dogrin, where there is plenty 
of available land, the people breed their own cattle largely, and 
the cows of the Bar are famous for their milching properties. 


_ in 1893 a horse show was started, tentatively, at the samo 
fair and promises to become very popular, At the fair of 1894, 


Live: stock. 
Lire-stock. 
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culture, Ar- Competed for prizes, which were awarded to 70, the total value 


Agri 


boricultnre and amounting to 


Live-stock, 


Horee-breeding. 
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500 horses znd mares of all kinds were exhibited; of these 147 


f s. 418. No fee of any sort was levied on the 
eutry or sale of the horses. 


In 1892 a cattle fair was sturted at Shahkot, under the 
management of the Colonisation Officer, for the benefit of the 
colonists, and. promises to become a very suecessful institn- 
tion as it brings together the nomads, who have surplus cattle 
to dispose of, and the new colonists, who are anxious to buy, 
In 1893 the District Boards of Jhang and Gujrdnwdla 
jointly defrayed the expenses of the fair, but in 1894 the ex- 
penses were all borne by the latter. A fee of 3 pies in the 
rupee was levied on the price of each animal sold. The 
whole of the money raised, which was abont Rs, 439 along 
with the District Board con- 
tribution of Rs. 600, was spent 
on the arrangements of the 
fair and on prizes for sports 


151 Camels for cn 9 cn une 
it Horses ,, 


a Mules ous me 


6 Donkeys, .. 
tes Buliocks ad Gows or See and on &hillats, The number 
of animals sold in 1894 is 


LEigi 
3| ieee? 


Total G4! bend , - 
shown in the margin. 

In many parta of the district,and especially in the 
Gojranwéla and Wazirabad tahsils, where the area avail- 
able for pasture is small, great difficulty is experienced in the 
matter of fodder for the cattlo. The subject has been already 
alluded to in connection with fodder crops. In severe drought, 
the cattle are taken to the belae along the Uhenéb and 
Révi, and sometimes as far away as Umballa and even 
Sahiranpur to pasture, but such extreme measures are no 
longer necessary as fodder crops can now be raised in abund- 
ance on the canal, The branches and bark of the kikar, the 
Karil, ber or malla are commonly used as fodder in very dry 
seasons. 


The Government system of horse-breeding has been in 
operation since 1852. The number of branded mares for 
horse-breeding is now 215. There are three horse stallions in 
the district, viz., an Arab stallion at Gujrinwila, a Norfolk 
an ut Wazirabad, and an English thorough-bred at Hafiz- 
abad, 


There are also three donkey stallions, two of Italian and 
the third of Persian breed at Gujranwala, Hafizabad and 
Wazirabad. The donkey stallions are very popular among 
the zaminddrs. In 1893-94, 102 branded mares’ were served by 
horse stallions, and 251 mares by donkey stallions, | 

The District Board has recently purchased three Arab pony 


stallions for small mares, Hitherto, the Improvement in the 
breed of horses has not been very marked. The leading men 
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of the district to whom one might look to take the initiation are Chapter IV, B. 
nearly all Sikh Sardars, and the Sikh has neither the know- pos aa 
ledge of or taste for horses which his Mosalmién neighbour Conspapiens, 
shows in the adjoining districts of Shahpur, Jhang and’ 4 Gommerss 
Gujrat. A Sardar of blne blood, with broad acres and large —_- 

jagirs, is not ashamed to be seen bestriding a pony which a Horse-breeding, 
regimental grass-cutter would despise. A better spirit is, 

however, beginning to show itself, and, if the horse fair ab 

Eminabad is curefally nursed for a few years to come, it 

will probably help considerably in improving the quality. 

There are four salufries employed by the District Board, 

| qualified men, and receive 

ing allowance. A 

for each successful 


one for each tahsil; they are al 
Rs. 15 per month, plus Rs. 7-8-0 travell 
reward of Re, 1 is granted as an incentive 
gelding operation. 


The District Board has sanctioned three Veterinary scho- 
larships of Rs, 6 each at the Veterinary College, Lahore. Two 
of them are now vacant, and one 13 held by a studont selected 
by the Gujrinwéla Local Board. 


SECTION B.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES 
AND COMMERCE, 


Table No. XXIIT shows the principal occupations followed Occupation of the 
by males of over 15 years of age as returned at the census of peep! 

1881. But the figares are perhaps the least satisfactory of all 

the census statistics, for reasons explained in the Census 

Report of 1881, and they must be taken sabject to limitations 

which are given in some detail in Part Il, Chapter VIIL of the 

same Report. There are no corresponding figures as yet 

available for the consus returns of 1891, but there is no 

reason to suppose that the figures would show any great 

change in the present distribution among the different classes. 

More detailed figures for the occupations of the people, 
without distinguishing males of over 15 yeara of age, are 
given in Tabla No. XVII, Part 13, of the Census Report 


for 1891. 


Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures 
the district as they stood in 1881-82. The small town 
of Nizimabad, near Wazirabad, is still famous for its workers 
in iron, Under native rule, they were chiefly engages in the 
manufacture of weapons; their trade greatly declined for 
many years after annexation, but has now revived again, and 
there is now a considerable manufacture of swords which are 


supplied to the police and the troops in Native States. 


of Principal indne- 
tries and Manufac- 
tures. 
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Chapter IV, B. The following note on some of the special industries of 
al the district is by Mr. Lockwood Kipling, late Principal of the 
‘ies Lahore School of Art. 


and Commerce, Nisdmabad in this district ia known for its eatlery. ‘The tourist i 
Prin. te 3 frequently offered at hotels and dd& bungalows many- 
“lope of Sorind Callery. bladed pocket knives bristling with hooks, parewodetviee: 
; ~ and other contrivances more caloulated to display the ingenuity of the maker 
than to serve the convenience of the purchaser, These aro generally acoom- 
panied by tobacco-cattera, a somewhat elaborate and automatic machine for 
cutting cake tobacco, neatly mounted on polished ah(aham wood, wonderfully 
well finished for native work, costing only Ea, 5. These are specimens of o 
trade in cutlery which seemato have’ been established for a long time os 
Waosirabad and Nizimabad, where also guns, pistols, swords, rasore, spears, 
horse-bits, bullet-moalds and other steel articles are made—it would perhaps be 





better to gay, can be made—for there ia not a regular production, Tho finish . 


and polish of the articles, though not perfect, is better than the quality of 
the steel, which, although tough, ia deficient in hardness, and is often reacrSipy'd 
to be distinguished from good iron. The edge of o Nizimabad pen-knife 
soon blunted, and, as a“ Rodger’s” knife can be had in any bozar for eight or 
sometimes six annas, it may be imagined that tha local production ie but small, 
The forging of these articles is often admirable, This if m@ matter quite apart 
from the Se of tho metal and the subsequent finish, and it ia usoally the 
crucial difficulty of the native gmith, who seema in forging habitually to burn 
his iron, and to leave his welding to the care of Providence. In other parta of 
the country one result of the orders of the Sapreme Government, to the 
effect that ontlery of native make should be enbstituted in Gorernment offices 
for that hitherto imported from England, haa been a demonstration of the 
hoptlessness of a competition between Indian and Sheffield cutlera, That tho 
craft survives at all shows, however, that country cutlery finds a place 
somewhers, Avery rade form of pen-knife with immovenble blade and 
turned-up point, in a wooden handle, seems to be the only article of Niztimabhad 
pemerors that finds o large sale, Thig ia ta be seen in the ehopa of nll 
ware dealers, and moat. schoolboys are furnished with ove. 


Braza vessels of sonnd workmanship aro made at Gojrinwila, ond a 
large selection was sent to the Punjab Exhibition, 1881, 
Brest and Ivory. These differ in no important respect from those of tho 
reat of the province, Small and pretty toys in-ivory are also mado at Gujrin- 
wila, models of fruits to serve as antimony bottles glightly touched with coloar, 
ivory bangles, pepper castors, walking-cane hoodies, amall boxes, and other 
fancy articles, all however vory amall and simply lathe-turned, were sent to the 
Panjab Exhibition. This does not seom to be a regular trade, bat one of the 
crn apparently accidental crafts practised by individuals in out-of-the- 
Way placed, > 


At Wasirabod a triviality of English fotrodaction has found a ploce; the 
manufacture of cheoillo, Many years ago it was fashionable to make silk tu 
sirings resembling elongated hairy colerpillara, aod it is still used oa o 
trimming. The original massive form is preserved at Wazirabad, and applied 
to the decoration of a variety of objects, such as glove boxes, slippers, capa, 
coshions, fower-rasea, and the like. The chenille is dyed in the crodest and 
moet brilliant colours, and in the case of boxea it appeara to be glued down 
toa wooden or pasteboard foundation in a sort of mosaic. A beer glass in 
chenille is often offered as a chef d'cuvre, and similarly incongroocus articles 
are to bo seen in the houses of Eurasians, who hare a passion for a violent 
colour which ia not easily accounted for. The silk ig imported from Amritear, 
which is the silk centre of the Punjab. 

A large selection of articles including cutlery, guns, swords 
and pistols from Nizimabad, brass work and pottery, glazed and 
unglazed, from Gujranwala, and phulkdries from Héfzabad and 

‘Gujranwala were sent to the Punjab Exhibition of 1893, Many 
of these things showed excellent workmanship, and among the 
Nizimabad exhibits especially were several ve elaborate and 
highly finished guns, knives, tobacco-cutters and other articles. 
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Bat the demand for them was not great as they were highly priced 
and were generally more ornamental than useful, and the large 
majority were returned unsold to the great disappointment 
and pecuniary loss of the artisans, who had been led to expect 
that most, if not all, of the articles would be disposed of, and 
their pockets as well as their reputation would greatly benefit 
thereby. 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of 
the district, though Table No. XXV gives particulars of the 
river traffic passing through it. The figures are taken from 
the Famine Report of 1879. Since that time the improvement 
in other means of communication has considerably interfered 
with this traffic. 

The trade of the district though rapidly growing is not as 
et very important. The principal marts are Gujranwala, 
‘minabad, Kila Didér Singh, Wazirabad, Ramnagar, Akalgarh, 
Pindi Bhattian, Héfizabad, Sheikhupura, Sohdra, Rainike and 
Wanike, At these places a brisk traffic is maintained in 
country produce of all kinds, including country-made cotton 
cloth, which is woven in considerable quantities at many of the 
larger villages. ‘The export trade is now growing, the country 

roduce being conveyed by road to the railway stations of 
Wazirabad, Ghakhar, Gajrinwila, Kimoke or Lahore. In good 
years wheat is largely exported to Rawalpindi, Peshiwar, and 
the seaboard at Karachi. There is a large and increasing 
export of gram to Sialkot, Jhelum and Lahore. Of late heat in 
nd deal of coarse rice has been sent to the North Punjab 
listricts, ‘The trade in oilseeds is developing very rapidly, but 
the trade in cotton, the cultivation of which has received a 
great impetus from the Chenib Canal, promises to surpass 
allothers, and all through the winter months strings of 
bullock-carts laden with cotton may be seen slowly wending 
their way to Gujrinwala and Lahore from the remoter parts 
of Hafizabad or Khingah Dogran, 

Very loo basal of sugar (kand) are imported into 
Gujranwala, Wazirabad and =r papt for purposes of retail 
or re-export to Jhang. Gujranwala also exports vessels of brass 
and bell-metal and small quantities of jewelry, shawl-edging 
and scarves. Rémnagar exports leathern vessels (kupa) used for 
the carriage of ghi, grain and oil. 

The export of ghi from the Bar to Lahore, Sialkot and 
Amritsar, though diminishing every year owing to the break- 
ing up of pasture, is still very considerable and may be 
estimated at 2 lakhs a year. Firewood and charcoal are also 
largely exported to Lahore and Siélkot in country carts. 
There is also some trade in wool, some of which is made up 
locally into blankets, namdas, &c., but most of it is sold to 
Shikérpuria traders in Gujrénwala for export to Karachi. There 
is a trade in skin and hides carried on by Khojis which is natur- 
ally briskest in a year of drought, In 1887, atactory for refining 
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Chapter IV.B. saltpetre which is made from the shora, earth found in old 
Prices, Weights mounds and ruins in the Bar, was started by Seths from Rohtak, 
and Measures.and and about Rs. 20,000 worth is annually sent to Calcutta. 
Course and nature The great grain and cotton exporting tract will in future 
of trade. be the naanhieipalel lands in Hafizabad and Khaingah Dogran. 
Recently, as the development has begun, there ara even now 
large stocks of grain, chiefly wheat and rice, which, owing to 
the want of carriage and defective communications, cannot find 
their way to a market. The opening up of this tract by the 
Wazirabad-Mooltan Railway, ranning down the centre of the 
Doab, which is just being begun, will enable all this surplus 
sroduce to find its way to a suitable market and will give a 


great stimulus to trade. 


The opening of the North-Western Railway and of the 
branch line to Sidlkot has bad a depressing effect on the trade 
of towns like Wazirabad, Ramnagar, &c., which were great 
centres formerly for river-borne traffic, and the local carrying 
trade. They have alzo lost the trade in salt from the Mayo 
mines, which was largely conducted through commission agents 
in these towns, but now finds its way by rail direct to the place 
of import. The timber trade at Wazirabad still survives. 
The Kashmir State and the Forest Department have large 
depéts close to the river where the logs are landed, stored and 
sold to contractors and timber merchants. The timber trade 
has, however, lost much of its prosperity since steel sleepers 
superseded deoddr on the railway, and also for roofing purposes, 
A good deal of timber is sent down the river in rafts to dhang, 
Mooltan and Sukkur. The river-borne traffic is, however, being 
steadily driven out of the field by the railway. Wheat, sugar 
and ghi are still sent down in country boats, which, after 
delivering their freight at Mooltan or Sukkur, are generally 
sold os the process of towing them back wonld be 
lengthy and ardoous, There are no periodical faira for the 
‘sale or distribution of merchandise. At the large religious fair 
held annually at Dhaunkal near Wazirabad, ploughs manu- 
factured at Jammu are extensively sold. 





SECTION C.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATION. 


_ Prices, wagea and Table No. XXVI gives the retail bazir prices of com- 
yee een modities for the last 30 years. The Mig 3 of labour are shown 
in Table No, XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. XXI. 


Table No. XXXII gives statistics of the sales and mort- 
. of land during the last ee years. From theso if 
appears that the average price of land sold during that period 


Price of land, 
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is Re, 


Fahail, 





Bales, Mortgages, 





Satis ek AUN oe i = gage of land in each of the 
MEET ,, three tabsils since the re- 
eee vised settlement of 1868. 
Hifizabadl = ws r * They are taken from the 
—————————— SC assessment reporis. In all 


the tabsils there has been a notable increase in the value of 
land of late years. Thus, in the Gojrinwdla tahsil, in the 
period 1878-84 the average selling price of land (cultivated and 
uncultivated) was Rs, 16 peracre, and the mortgage value 
Rs. 14; in the period 1884-04, these rose respectively to 
Rs. 24 and Rs. 17 per acre. In Wazirabad, from 1868-73 the 
selling and teage prices of cultivated Jand were Ra, 16 and 
Rs. 21, respectively. In 1884-9) they were Ks. 41 and 
Rs. 30. There have been large increases in the Hafizabad 
tahefl within the period 1887-92 during which canal irrigation 
was introduced, and in the Bar the price of land rose from 
Rs. 4to Rs. 9 peracre. The present value of land there is 
much higher still, and it is impossible now to purchase even 
banjar land that is ey to be commanded by the canal for 
less than Rs. 15, and if the land is at all of good quality for less 
than Rs, 20 or Re, 25 per acre. 


In this tahsil the usual rates paid for Jand acquired by 
Government for the purposes of canal are as follows :— 
Chahi Rs. 25 to Ra. 35 
Baréni.. 2 ie one 
Banjar = 3 22 nn ee 
Unculturable  ... ee ee 


In Wazirabad the rate paid for chahi land is uanally 
Rs. 85 to Rs. 50 per acre, of saildba Re, 25 to Ks. 35, and of 
birdni Rs. 20 to Rs. 30, while in Gujrénwila the rates are 
chdhi Rs. 30 to Rs. 45, birdni Rs, 20 to Rs. 30. In 1892 
10,000 acres of Government waste commanded by the canal 
were sold at a rate of over Rs. 40 per acre: This was all in the 
present Khiéngah Dogrin tahail. 


The following are the local measures of the district :— 


“In Gujrdowila ghumaos, Landis, ond marias aro equivalent to sorea, half 


s, respectively; 22 inches = 1 hdth; 3 Adths or 60 inches == 1 

1 ‘ie long by 3 kards brood = 9 sored(s or 1 maria; 20 marids = ] 
Rand; 2 handle = 1 rood; 4 rooda = 1 acre or ghumao; (40 aoros make 1 
Nn wrorea and weights for food grains.—4 jhods = 1 paropi ; 4 paropis = 
] fopa; 2 topds = 1 daropa; 2 doropia = 1 pie; 4 pics = 1 mound; 3 
manda 2 tests or 12) plea = 1 pond; 4 pandas == 1 ming; 6 tolde = 1 
chittdeh; 4 chittdels = 1 pao: 4 pass = 1 adr: 5 ofre = 1 dhaori: 8 doris 
or 40 ars 1 maond. Measore for cloth is called gaz. 16 girroha = 1 pas or 
$6 inches, Menaures for wood.—This gas is @ inches loss than the English 


= yard, 4 pings = 1 tas; 24 fasstis = 1 gas, 


The figures in the margin prinsg 
show the average prices and Measures, and 
realised by sale or mort- Communications 


ae 


Weights 


15-14-0 per acre, and of land mortgaged Rs, 13-4-0, Chapter IV, C. 


Prico of land, 


Weights and Méa= 
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Communications. 


Weights aod mea- 


Communications, 


EKivers and ferries, 
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The man, taken a5 a standard of weight, is the pakke 
Lahori man, weighing 40 sére; taken os a standard of capacity, 


ta ena the man contains 16 fopds, and this is known as the kacha 


man. There are two tepie called the Chimaand Chatha, after 
the tribes among which each ia in vogue, but the Chima fopa is 
in almost universal use, and the district may, therefore, be suid to 
have « fixed standard of capacity. The topa, however, weighs 
from 1} to 1} aére according to the kind and quality of the 

rain. The fopa of wheat weighs 14 sre and the kacha man, 
therefore, weighs 26 adre. 124 i bide mang are equal to one 
mani, Which in the case of wheat is equal to 8 pakka mans, 
In all agricultural calculations, except in some Wazirabad 
villages bordering on Sialkot, the pakka mani is the standard, 


The figures in the margin show the communications of the 


~~ district, while Table No. XLVI 
ea ; shows the distances from 
Communications. jlace to place as authoritative- 

: ly fixed for Spe ned ge of cal. 
Navigable rive culating travelling allowance. 
iinet wake Table No. XIX shows the 





: roada re 1261 . [a eee 
Uamotalled roac . | iad ment for communication in 
=—— the district. 





The Chenib is navigable for country craft throughout its 
course within the district, and as far as Aknir, in the Jammu 
territory, about 50 miles above Wazirabad. Much timber is 
floated down from the mountains, and it ia sold at Wazirabad, 
The principal traffic on this river, as stated in’ the Ponjab 
Famine Report, is shown in Table No. XXV; but, as above atated, 
it has considerably decreased of late years. The mooring 
places, and ferries, and the distances between them, are shown 

ee : in the margin, follow- 
; ing the downward 


- se course of the Chenib 
Stations, s5 i: esky The forty at 
6" |2°  Sohdra is in charge 





= - 








trict. There used to 





Wasirabad .,.. ‘a ; : 

Maracas é| “5 bea bridge-of-bonta 

Garhi Gola 5| 6 opposite Kddirabad 
euler x. §| 12 in the Gujrat dis- 
z Kidirabad 7| g° trict, where the old 
S| Pheroke __.. 8 4 Sal road from Miyéni 
: irre tgs 6 | crossed the river, 
| Barkan é | 2 but this has been 
Chochak 8 5 done away with since 
pet S Se — Hts the opening of the 


Sind-Sigar Railway 
and replaced by a ferry. It has recently been proposed to put 
up a amall boat-bridge over the Palkhu at Wazirabad to replace 

© wooden pile-bridge washed away by the floods in 1892, 


of the Sialkot dis- 
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Some years ago, the carrying trade in timber from the Jammu Chapter IV, C. 
hills, sugar, wheat and ghi by water to Mooltan-and Sakkar prices, Weights 
was important, and the boat-building trade at Wazirabad, and Measures, and 
Raémnagar, Malahénwila and other places brisk. The boats are Communications. 
cheap, particularly strong and well built ; the Chenib boatmen Rivers and ferrics. 

are reckoned excellont sailors. Boats on their arrival with 

freight at Mooltan or Sakkar are eagerly bought up, and few,. 

if any, return up the river. 


‘The North-Western Railway runs through the district, and 
there are stations at Kamoke, § miles from the Lahore bound- 
ary, Gujranwala, 12 miles on, Ghakhar, 11 miles, and Wazira- 
bad, 10 miles. From Wazirabad a line branches off to Sidlkot 
and Jammu, running for a distance of 6 miles through the dis- 
trict with a station at Sohdra. The projected line connecting 
Wasirabad with Mooltan, and ranuing vid Hafizabad through 
the heart of the Dodb, has already been referred to, 


Railway. 


_ The following table shows the principal roads of the district Roads, rost-houses, 
, together with the halting places on them and the conveniences ,™P"= grounds, 


for travellers to be found at each :— 


Names of the principal roads with halting places and fhe coutentence 
for travellers to be found at each in the Gujranwala District, 













——o—————— Se SS = = " —_ : 
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Route. Halting places. | es | “REMARKS. 7 
=a 
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Unmetalled, dik bongalow, sarai 
- and encamping ground. 


Gujrinwils to Nan-| Gujrkawala  ... 
gal Dona Singh 







leading to Am-| Eminabad 9 | Bungalow. 
Nangal Duna) 11 | Encamping ground. 
Singh, 




















—————————— <=: 
. 

Grod Tronk Road | Sardi and rest-house, also Public 
from Lahore to} | Works Department road bungalow. 
Peshawar, EKamoko Sardi, with bungalow, and oncamp- 

| ing ground. 
Dhillinwali & | Poblic Works Department road 
bung. ‘ 
| ing groand. 
Ghakhar 11 | Sarai, with roet-house, encamping 






groand and Public Works De- 

partment road bungalow. 

Dik baogalow, sarii, encamping 

pens Civil rest-bouse, Forest. 
ngalow ani Pablic Works 

Department bungalow. 





Wasirabad ... 10 
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Caspter IV, C. Names of the principal roads with halting places and the convenience for 
Rie: Weights travellers to be found at each tn the Gufrdnwdla District—contd. 


Poth tL Led & = a — 
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Roads, rest-houses, r 
: 
camping grounds, Ronte. Halting places, 3 
- = | 
GujrinwilatoJalil-- Gujranwila ...| ... 
por vid Hafic- | 
abe, 
| Kila Didir Singh) 10 
Naukhar 1 i 
Haéfizabad ,,.| 15 
Jolalpor wa | 18 
nts seca 
Wazirabad to Pindi) Wazirabad a 
Bhattiiin, 
Saroke ia 
Rimnagar ..,, 
Vanike sd 
Jalalpor 
| Pindi Bhattién. 





Gujranwala to! Gujrinwaln hal 


Sheikhupura. 
Majjn Chak ... 
Sheikhupura ... 











Wasirabad to} Wazirabad _.. 


Hafizabad. 


Baroke pea 
Akalzarh 
Haftabad 












Dak bungalow, 








3 


REMARKS, 





es —_ 


Dik bungalow, sardi and encamp- 
ing ground. : 


Bungalow private (but open to 
European officers). 


Rest-honse, 


Sarai, with bungn ir ‘od encamp- 
ing ground, exons 5 


Ditto 
—— ee 

Dik bongalow, sarii, encamping 
ground, Civil rest-house, Forost 


bungalow, and Public Works 
Department bungalow, 


| Bungalow (béradari) and encamp- 


ing groun 


Sardi, with bungalow, encam ping 


ground. 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto, 
ditto, 


| Dik bangalow, imping ground 
nnd a ass | 

Rest-houge, 

Sardi, with bungalow, and encamp- 


Ing ground, 








, cari, encamping 
ground, Civil rest-honge, Foren 
bongalow, and Publio Works 
Department bungalow, 


Rest-houre (to be demolished), 


Ditta ditte, 


Sardi, with bungalow, aod encamp- 


jog ground. 





ditto, « 
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Names of the principal roads 
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travellers to be found at each in the Gujranwala Distriet-—con td. 

= == ee 

Eoute. Halting places. a m HEMAEKS. 

& 
a 
Gojrinwiln = to| Gujrénwila ... | Dik bongalow, encamping ground, 
Rimpagar. enrai., 

Kaliski we | 12 | Sardi, with bungalow. 

Rémoagar 15 |Rest-house (bdrddari) and encamp- 
: ing ground, 











Gujranwala to| Gujrdowela ... 
Vianike vid Akal- 
garh. 


Kaliski =} te 
Akélgath os | + 
Vinike ws 





—=_—, i 








Bheikhupa to} Sheikhupora ...| += 
Pindi Bhattidn. 
Chuoharkina ...| 12 
Khingah Dog-| 12 
ran. 
Sokheke ene 10 
Pindi Bhattiin. | 12 


Kimoke to Rém-| Kimoke cae] oe 


Botila ie 


Réimnapar as | 7 








Dik bungalow, encamping ground, 
garai. 


Sarai, with bungalow. 


| Rest-house. 


Sarai, with reat-house, and encamp- 
ing ground, 


= - 
—[—| or SS sss Ss am 


Rest-house, saréi,  encamping 
ground. 
Ditte ditto. 


Old rest-honse polled down and 
the new one haa yet to be con- 





etracted, and encamping ground. 
Canal bongalow, encamping 
ground. 
|Sardi, with rest-house, and encamp- 
ing ground. 
Sardi, with bungalow, and encamp- 
ing ground. 
Private bongalow. 


Bungalow, encamping ground. 


with halting places and the conventence for Chapter IV, C. 





oncamping grounds, 
ce, . 
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Chapter IV,©. Names of the principal roads with halting places and the convenience for 
a , Weights travellers to be found at each in the Gufrdnwdla Districei—coneld. 
res.and 












Halting places. 





Sheikhopara to Va-| Sheikhupura ... Rest-house, sarai, oncamping 
nike or Lahore to ground 
Kadirabad. 
Jhabbar : Ditto ditte 
Hifizabad a Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditta. 

















Polica bungalow. 


Majjo Chak to! Majju Chak ... 











Jhabrin Rest-hoose, esardi, encamping 
| Ehdngah Dogrin Rest-house has to be built yet. 
apereenaietn = a Naushera Rest-house. 
_ Khar. 
Akélgarh ... | 13 Ditto. 





Rimnagar .../ 6 | Rest-house, encamping ground. 





1. Matteki Paes be 

2. Majin Chak ,,. a 

a. Marh Se we » Police bungaloes, 
. Baddoke oa ‘| 


Manavwila a a ; J 


_, The district rest-honses and sardi bungalows are provided 
with crockery and cooking utensils, but it is safer for visitors 
to take at least the latter withthem. New rest-honses have been 
Boteed for Hifizabad and Khéogah Dogrén. At the latter the 
need 18 most urgent, as at present there is absolutely no accom- 
modation. Besides the bungalows shown in the abova list there 
18 also a series of canal rest-houses, along the main line and the 
various branches, from the head works at Khinke down to the 
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south-west boundary of the district at distances usually not Chapter IV, C. 


exceeding 10 miles, viz. :— 
Distance from head or and Prices, Weights, 
from lost bungalow Communications 
Main Line, at boad works. nha wdiel meee 
Mile: : | 
Khiinke-- —_ gacouirns grounds, 


Chendwiin ona ae fan fam aan aa8 een 
Bocha ... bn o Es Bt rod ait W Skee 

abe nae naa hae el che — “ 4k 
Rhon aaa bea PT ae ane aT nck Te 64 
Nanuiina lh tas nee deh J ane ane see 5 


Vaniko or] ane one fae a+ aon bak bri 13 
Gajar Gola Rdjbaha, 
Chak Kharal ane aan one one bee CL] nae 


Madhora Rdjboha. 
Matta Jnbad 
Kot Raj baka, 
Kot Chian 

Kot Nokka Branch. 


Kila Ram Koaor rT ane pa one PT pail i r 
bith al nan na onli one aoe aae bes 
Seeing Lae ae) eg = 


Jandoke oof nae one ond : | 
Kot Nokka aan aan esa eee an aaa Bh 


Sukhoke... Bae PTE aa Fy Ea aa 
Hindaina vb im ia ie - —) 
Hironwela Pr abe at nak *ee = 


Nabriinwila an - oa ’ ae. 
Mochiwila (Sublieke).. a8 eee aa eae oa8 10 
Marh aoe san san a” eam aun 4 
Bangla. ane ane abe aa aan aa one Pe OE 


Melofina ane nad 18 By son nee 
Mangat . a ane ve 2 “7 ‘ iiina 


Pakka Daln abe wed ane nae : 
Bodwili on ana aes eas nae nae eam one 


* 
= Se oD 


Lakermandi aan aan Tey ea 


Chapter IV, C. 





Prices, Weights 
and Measures, an 


co, 
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These bungalows are available for the use of Civil officers 
when not occupied by the officers of the Department. They are 


| d@ better constructed and in every way neater and more comfortable 

Communications. than the district rest-houses. Few districts ure, therefore, better 
Roads, rest-honses, supplied with rest-houses for camping purposes. 7 

encamping grounila, 


The district does not lack roads, but many of them are of 
an extremely rough character and impassable in the rains for 
cart traffic. Of 1,517 miles only 56 are metalled. The 
most important is the Grand Trank Road, which runs the whole 
length of the district from north to south 42 miles, parallel to 
the railway, but by far the greater bulk of the traffic goes by 
rail. Tho next road in importance, from a traffic point of view, 
is that from Gujrinwila to Haifizabad, which is now being 
metalled by the District Board as far as Kila Didar Singh, 
10 miles. 


The Gujrénwéla and Wazirabad tahails are well provided 
with communications, as they are in direct contact with the 
Grand Tronk Road and Railway, and there are several feeder 
roads connecting the outlying villages with these lines of traffic, 


Another road which bas increased greatly in importance of 
late years is thut from Sheikhupura to Piodi Bhattiin, a section, 
of the old frontier road from Lahore to Bannu, by which much of 
the produce of tke canal-irrigated tracts finds its way to Lahore. 
The roads in the Hafizabad tahsil, though numerous and laid 
out on a most extensive scale, have been so neglected that 
wheeled traffic is almost unknown and the prodoce has to be 
conveyed to the central markets at Gujrinwila and Wazirabad 
on pack animals. 


Since colonisation operations began, several new roads 
have been luid out, and the old ones in this tract, which were 
formerly merely paths winding through the jangle, have been 
demarcated and put, in whatis by courtesy called, repair. Nearly 
all these roads radiate from Khdingah Dogrin to Marh, 
Sangla, Shahkot, Mananwala, but the road from Sheikhupura to 
Mananwila and thence on to Pindi Bhattiin through Marh is 
one of the most important, as itis the route followed by colonists 
from districts east of the Ravi, and goes through the heart of 
the area colonised in this district. 


There are also excellent roads running along the main line 
of the canal and the branches and leading rijbahis, There 1a 
also a road from Gujrénwila to Sialkot vid Daska; this road is 
bridged throughout and metalled for three miles in the Gujran- 
wila district. It is eight miles in length within the district. The 
road from Gojrinwala to Dinanagar and on to Pasrir is un- 
metalled ; its length within the district is six miles. The road 


from Wazirabad to Daska rons for six miles within the district 


and is unmetalled; that from Wazirabad to Sialkot is metalled. 
It rons for six miles within the district. Tho dik bungalows in 


Gujranwala District. 
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the Salas: cree Salo and Wee are furnished and Chapter IV, C. 
rovided with servants. ‘The police bungalows and sariil —e 

ce alowe have a certain amount ee aritere: crockery and Ba cee, Weights, 

cooking utensils, but no servants. The canal and district Rest- Communications. 

houses have furniture only. 

There are Imperial Post Offices at Gujrinwala, Akilgarh, 
Ahmadanagar, Bainka Chima, Baddoke Gusaiin, Butaéia, Chena- 
wan, Chabba Sandhuan, Chahil, Dilawan, Eminabad, Ghakhar, 
Hafizabad, Jhabbar, Jandiéla Sher Khan, Jalalpur, Kiamoki, 
Kila Didér Singh, Kila Mian Sin +h, Kot Bhawani Dis, Kot 
Jéfar, Khangah Dogran, Khéinke, Karkan, Ladhewdla, Mata 
Bhaike, Mirdliwéla, Marh, Naushera Niziimabad, Philloke, 
Pindi Bhattiin, Rémnagar, Rampur, Sheikhupura, Saroke, 
Sohdra, Vénike, Wazirabad. District dik offices are establish- 
ed in connection with the Primary Schools at Gondlénwala, 
Chuhar Kana, Dhaunkal, Kaldske, Chak Bhatti, Kaulo Tirar, 
Kot Hara, Kaloke, Jallan, Karyél, Choranwala and Ajnianwala, 
They are managed by the school masters, who receive Rs. 2 
to Rs. 8 per mensem for this addition to their work. <A prea 
deal has been done in recent years by the Department and the 
District Board to improve postal arrangements by openmg new 
offices, putting on additional ronners and extra postmen. From 
the head-quarters at Gujranwala, the post is sent by ekka dik 
to Hafizabad and thence on to Khangah Dogran, and distribut- 
ed through the head offices at these centres to all the subordi- 
nate offices. Similarly, the post for Gujranwala is first collected 
at Kha4ngah Dogrin and Hafizabad, and then sent in by ekka dak. 


A line of telegraph rans along the whole length of the North- 
Western main line with » Telegraph Office at each station and 
an office has now been opened at Eminabad ; an Imperial Tele- 
: h connects Wazirabad with Sialkot, and also with Hafiza- 
had. Khanke, Chenadwan, Akdlgarh and Ramnoagar are stations 
on the latter line. ‘This line has been prolonged by the Canal 
Department along the Rakh Branch, through Marh and Pakka 
Dalla into the Jhang district, and it is hoped that an office will 
soon be opened for the public at Khangah Dogrén. By the 
courtesy of the Canal Department, the Deputy Commissioner is 
allowed to make use of the canal wire. 


FPoat Offices, 


Telegraph. 





General. 


CHAPTER VY. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, 
SECTION A.—GENERAL. 


The Gojrinwala District ia onder the control of the Com- 
missioner of the Rawalpindi Division. It was transferred from 


Executive andthe Lahore Division, with which, geographically and ethnologi- 


Jodicial, 


eally, it had a close connection itt 1885, but the change has 
never been popular with the people, Rawalpindi being 10 hours’ 
journey by rail, Lahore only two, and the question of its re- 
transfer to Lahore has often been mooted, 

The district is within the jurisdiction of the Divisional and 
Session Judge of Sidlkot, but under present arrangements civil 
appeals are Rearing of by the Divisional Jadge of Lahore. 
Thos appellants in revenue, civil and criminal cases have to 

to Rawalpindi, Lahore and Siilkot, respectively—obviously a 
moat inconvenient arrangement, 

The ordinary head-quarters staff of the district consists of 
a Deputy Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner in training, 
a Subordinate Judge, generally with the powers of Additional 
District Judge, two Extra Assistant Commissioners and a 
Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner. ‘There are now four 
tahsils in the district, viz.. Gujrinwila, Wazfrabad, Hafizabad 
and Khingah Dogrin, the last of which was established in Octo- 
ber 1893, being formed ont of the southern half of the old 


Hafizabad tabsil. Each tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildar 
assisted by a Naib. The village Revenue staff is shown in the 

> ; . marg In. 
ane Ofico | Field | Put- | Aasis- pes adi 


Tohail. | kandngos,| kandngus.| wiris. | tants. : : 
as siffa in the 














Gujrknwéln... rN » | 4 100 4 district, one 

Wasfrabad - a Me ‘ each at Wa- 

Hafizabad .., wit th | sirabad Ha- 

Khdngah Dogri... | } | 2 a0 (fy “ 

New Colony ... |} l ; 3 23 |j 2 fisabad, and 
TOS, two at Guoj- 


| er SS ec ee OL aa 
Tho Hafizabad Muonsiff also has jurisdiction in Khangah 
Dogrin. The statistics of civil and revenue litigation for 
the years 1888-94 are given in Table No. XXXIX. The 
executive staff of the district is assisted by a bench of four 
Honorary Magistrates at Gujranwala and of two at Wazirabad ; 
by Raja Harbans Singh, Honorary Magistrate at Sheikhupura, 
and Raja Atta-nlla Khan, Honorary Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, at Wazirabad. All these benches and Honorary Magis- 
trates have 2nd class powers. The Gujranwala Bench has juris- 
diction within the city and sadr thinas, the Wazirabad Beno 
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within the town only. 


wala and Khangah Dogrin, while 


Raja Harbans Singh’s jurisdiction 
extends over his own jagir, embracing 169 villages in Gujran- 


Chapter V; A- 
General. 


Raja Atta-ulla Khan’sextends pesentive and 


over the Wazirabad thana excluding the city. Raja Atta-ulla Judicial. 


Khan has also the powers of a 2nd 
of a Srd class Munsiff. 


The police force 1s controiled 














————————eS 


Total 





District (Imperial) 457 273 
Municipal ist 120 oe 
Total = «. 607 278 


post of Firoz-Bhikki. 








Disteincrion. 








—=—= punitive 2 
Besides the above there is a force of 


class and Réja Harbans Singh 


by a District Superintendent ¢,iminals, police 
of Police. The and jails. | 
strength and dis- 

tribution of the 

force is given in 

the margin. The 

standing guards 

o99 6©6Cinelude 81 men 

ix” =©0r employed at Che- 

ah nawan Central Jail, 

=a and nine at the 

police 


——a 





' 





Gye chaukidéra and one daffaddr at Kila Didar Singh, but these 


are not enlisted under the Police Act V of 1561. 


In addition to 


the police force there are 1,515 village watchmen who are paid 
from the chaukiddra cess of the villages, levied on houses 
according to the circumstances of the residents. The thanas 


or hend-qnarter stations of circles 
chaukis or police 


outposts mre 18 follows. 


of police jurisdiction and the 
The urea in 


square miles, according to the recent survey, and the population, 
according to census of 1891, are also given. 
Tahsil Gujranwala. 








Thinds (Police Stations). 








Gujranwala sadr ee eee 
Gujraowils city te Te 
Kimoke 

Kila Didar Singh a ery 





} Ch peer (ontpeats). 


Eminabad, — 
Nangal Dana Singh 
Fohdoke. 
Noushahra, 

Dera Dundn Ram, 





iol 
17 
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Do. 
Kila Didar Singh. 
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Chapter V, A. Tahsil Hifisabad, 
General. ———— SS SS as 
Criminals, police Number | Arenin | . 
and jails. Thénda (Police Stations). of square | Fopuln- 
tion, 
| villages, mileg. 
Hafitnbad oom ane ane oan wes 145 866 O23 as 
Viinike oo) eee dae 113 225] 39,504 
Pindi Bhattian Fie it” eek) aa 144 205 | 52.987 
TONS cx © on aoz| ar? | 154,034 
Chaukts (outposts). Thdna to which attached. 
Shamir Hiflzabad, 
Sokbeki. Da. 


Tahsil Wastrabad. 






































2 Noamber | Area in 7 
Thinds (Police Stations). of | square gb oe 
villages, | miles, 
Warfrabad ude gwen: 149 221/ 100,775 
Wazirabad city ree ann ane pan 1 1 15,786 
Akdlgarh iste ae a ss 116 228 | 67,045 
Total 266 450 183,005. 
Chaukis (outposts). Thina to which attached, 
Gakhar, Wazirabad., 
Hamongar, Akéljrord. 
Tahsil Khingah Dogrin. - 
| Nomber | Area in : 
Thinds (Police Stations). | of equare | a 
Tillarea, milion, re 
————S sy ~ _——_ he os) ——SS = EEE 
Khéogah Dogrén gg un tus aes 72 #84 / 90,169 
Sheikhdpura ... 7c Fy cia ive bo 291 | 26,403 
Shahkot oe, eter 86 208 10,708 “ 
Total 218 | | 803 $3,363 
Chaukts (outposts). L Thdina to which attached, . 
Chubarkina, Ehingah Dogrin, z 
- 


ee,” Tt aa 


‘a y 
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The thinds of Gujrénwala city and Wazirabad city and the 
outposts of minabad and Ramnagar are held by Municipal 
police. The rest are Imperial. ‘The thdnds have lately been 
recast to bring them 
boundaries. ‘Two new thinais, Shahkot and Vanike, were added 
in 1893, but no proper buildings have yet been erected. The 
population of Shahkot thana is now at least double that shown 
above, as it includes most of the newly colonised area. 
punitive police _ post has recently been established at the 
village of Bhikki in the Sheikhapura thina. The cost is dis- 
tributed over this and five adjoining villages notorious for cattle 
lifting, The district les within the Rawalpindi Police Circle, 
under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
of the Western Circle, stationed at Rawalpindi. 


The District Jail at the sadr contains accommodation for 
$48 male and J% female convicts and is geuerally full. 
Lifa and long term prisoners are transferred to the Lahore 
or Chenawin Central Jails. The Central Jail at Chendwan, 
about 18 miles down the river from Wazirabad, was opened in 
1883 asa temporary arrangement to provide accommodation 
for the convicts employed in excavating the Chenéb Canal. 
Owing to the subsequent development of, and changes in, the 
scheme, it has been maintained op ee The number of 
prisoners is generally about 1,000, and over half of these 
rthwork on the Chenéb Canal. 


are employed in gangs on earthw 
The jail is in charge of a Medical Officer who is also Superin- 


tendent. 


Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials, Table 
No. XLI of police inquiries, and Table No. XLII of convicts in 
-- —_—_ jail for the last five years. 
2 he Sdnsis are proclaimed 
sen, | fa! | Tot. under the Criminal Tribes Act, 
and the number on the register 
——/|—— onthe 3lst December 1594 is 
ac Mail | so! 178 shown in the margin. The 
| — > women of this tribe have been 
ted from the operation of the Act by order of Govern- 
The Sénsis from time immemorial have been addicted 
to house-breaking, theft and highway robberies. They are 
being gradually reclaimed by employment in cultivating lands 
for the gamindara and menial capacities. The men of the 
tribe are registered, and not permitted to leave their villages 
without tickets-of-leave, which they obtain on application at 
the police station within which they reside, and which they 
show at tho police station in which they take up their tempo- 
rary residence. The police when out patrolling look them up to 
sce that none are absent without Jeave. The lambardér of the 
village can give leave of absence up to 24 hours. 


































exemp 
ment. 


Chapter V, A. 


Criminals, police 


into conformity with tahsil and atl and jails. 
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Chapter V; A. The following is a list of the cattle-pounds i in the district 
Gineral. showing in whose charge they are: 
| Gujranwala city ... ~ In charge of Municipal Committee. 
Gojrinwila —... - The Police. 
Eimoke ... ai ise Do, 
Kila Didir Singh Do. : 
Wazirabad “ wa Deo. 
Gakhar fae and Da, 
Akilgarh iia Pe Do. 
Hafiza bad int ase Do. 
Vanike iba bat Deo. 
Pindi Bhattiin ,.. Fre Do. 
Khaéngah Dogriin PTT Do, 
Shekhipura . ,.. cre Do. 
Ramnagar ae iar Municipal Committec, 
Kot Jafar aan ana Saildar of Kot Jifur, — 
Khainke ane oe racine Engineer, Lat Division, Chon ( 
Mujowaraowala = Tabsilddr, Khingah Dogran. 
Saogla ron ae Distri. CL Board, 
Mark Sty Tabsildér, Khingah Dogrin. 
Mananwila ana Per} The Police. = 
Bhahkot eam aa Thistrict Board. 4 a 
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The District Board bas now proposed to take over the 
management of all the cattle-pounds in the district, except — 
those at Khanke and Gujrinwila city, Rimnagar and Wazir- 
abad. The Municipal Committees of the latter two places have _ 
proposed to take over these two pounds, _- 


The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 
25 years, so far as they are made b wv the Financial Comtsisaioielil & 
are shown in Table No. XXVIII, while Tables Nos. XXIX. 
XXXV and XXXIII give farther details for land revenue, 4 
excise and stamps, respectively. . 


Table No. XXIIIA shows the number and situation or ss 
Registration Offices. There are four non-official Sub-Rogistrars, 
one in each tahsil, viz. -— ag 
Lila Barkat Rim, Pleader, at the endr. ae 
Sardar Dydl Singh, Chichi, nt Wazirabad, 
Lala Harsukh Rai, late Deputy Inspector of Police, nt Hélfizabad.. 
Mirza, Mahmid Hog, late Inspector of Police, at Khingah Dogrin. 
There is one central distillery for the manufact 
country liquor, situated at Gnjrénwala, and from this toe 
deal of Hage: is sent to Sidilkot, Gujrat, Shahpar, Raw <: is t 
and even Peshiwar. ‘The central distilleries at Wazirabad and 


l haye been abolished. Poppy. is cultivated in this 


a 
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district to m smal] extent. 
—<———— = The figures given in the 


Chapter VV, A. 


General. 
Exciso District 


| ives in | ASreaee arcin show the are der 
sae Ares in | Aeeez® = margin show the area un : 
R acres | rape cultivation and the acreage Fonds, 
—_—F |_| Sd levied on it in the year 
Gojeiowile nw 20 7 =—« 1898-94. | 

Wasirebad ad at 4 a Table No. XXAVI pives 


7 = ee the income and expenditure 
| from District Fonds, The 
annual income is now about Rs. 01,000, but it will continue to 
‘ncrense considernbly for some years owing to the levy of 
local rates in the newly colonised area. The District Board 
as at present constituted under Act XX of 1883 consists of 24 
members with the Deputy Commissioner as ex-officio President. 
Of these members, 16 are elected, bemg delegates from the 
Local Boards, viz., 6 from the Gujranwala, 5 from the Wazirabad, 
and § from the Hafizabad and Khingah Dogran tuhsils. The 
rest are nominated, viz., four appointed by name and four 
ex-officio, viz., the Deputy Commissioner, the | ivil Surgeon, the 
District Inspector of Schools and the Executive Engineer, 
With the exception of these ex-officio members the term of office 
for members, whether elected ora pointed, is three years, The 
three Local Boards which return delegates to the District Board 
consist of the following members :— 
Gujrhnwila.. «+» 20 clocted, 4 nominated. 
ia er | Lar Ms. ale 
Hifienbad and Khingah Dogrin ... 19 i 4 v 

Each sail elects one member. No separate Local Board has 
yet been constituted for the new Khan Dogrin tahsil. The 
‘ahsildira are ez-officio members, A scheme for the abolition 
of the Local Boards, and the reconstitution of the District Board, 
by which the latter would consist of 836 members, viz.,24 elect- 
ed direct—one for every one or more zails—and 12 appointed 
by name or office, has recently been submitted. 

Table No. XLV gives statistics of Municipal. income, 
while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter 
VI. Four small municipalities, Pindi Bhattiin, Hafizabad, 
Jalalpur and Sohdra were abolished between 1886 and 1890, but 
under Chapter X of Act XX of 1891, Hafizabad and Sohdra 
have been recently declared notified areas. The octroi system 








is in force in all tho 
municipalities and 
notified areas,and is 
the chief source of 
income. The income 
from Provincial pro- 
perties for 1695-94 is 
shown in the margin. 
The ferries, bunga- 
lows and encamping 
a _ grounds have already 
le-pounds at page 13+, 





Boarce of income. 


Manicipal income. 


Chapter Vi A. 
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GcoigaAnwaLa District. 


Statement showing income from Provincial properties for jive years 
from 1889-90 to 1893-94. 


1883.90. | 1890-91, | 1801-92. 1892.98, |1893-04, 


Source of income. 


Ferrioa with bont-bridges 

» Without . 2 all 
Staging bungalows | z z 
Encamping grounds =. : : 
Cattle-pounds = ha 
Nazdl properties 

Total =... 

Nail properties managed | 


N iy roses ag ae 
Vib pert bea mf 
by Manieipal Commit- 

The list of nazil properties in charge of the District Board 
and the Municipal Committees and that in charge of Govern- 
ment ia as follows :— 








District Board, 
1. Atélgarh well in Gujrdiowila. 7, A well at Baldr. 
2 Well in Lohiinwaln. 849. Honsea in Jandiéla Sher Khan. 
3. Land in Didwali. 10. Well Panjab Singh. 
4 Do, Sheikhupura. | 11. De, Theri Binsin, 
5. A well ot Jhabbar. 12, Well land in Kila Mordd 
6. Do, Ajuidnwils. Bakhsh, ; 
Municipal Committee, Wastrabed. 
1, House near Labori Gate in §. Biitkot Gate, Wazirabad, 


4, Labori Gate, Wazirabad. 


liew of six shopa, or musifar- | 
6. Akilgarh Gate, Wazirabad. 


khanna, Wazirabed, 
Land attached to Takia Daim, 
Wazirabad, 
Municipal Commiftec,’ Rdmnagar. 


142, Two shops ot Ramoagar. 
Buildings managed by Gorernment on the Namil Register. 

1, Kacha fort at Udhowiili. G KEatra Namakwils (salt market), 
2 Kaehsstablos at Naushera, pow Hamoagar. 

used as school house. 7. A piece of land at Sohdra, 
3, Old shopa at Wazirabad, now 8 A Do do. near 

quite demolished, Boharwals, Akalgarh. ; 

piece of land in front of 


4. A, plete of land near gate} 9 A 
dra, Wazirabad. Abkdri bailding, Wasirabad, 


5. A pieca of land belonging to 10, Eastern gate, Jalilpor. 
garden Chathawéls, Hém-| 11, Kacha fort, Séngla. | 


12. Esstern gate, Sheikhipurn, 
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Rewanks.—The District Board is managing the nazil 
properties entrusted to its charge and paying an annual con- 
tribution of Rs, 105 to the Provincial revenues in liew of the 
income received by it, from Ist April 1886. 


The Municipal Committees of Wazirabad and Ramnagar 
do not pay any compensation to Government, and the income 
and the expenditure are both credited to and paid from Muni- 
cipal Funds. 


Wazirabad.—The Municipal Committee lately sent up a 
roposal that tho six nazil shops entrusted to its management 
be alienated and a house near the Lahori Gate, which was a 
povaie property, be acquired instead, ‘The owners of the privato 
jouse ngreed to take over the six shops in lieu of their house, and 
the proposal was sanctioned by Government. This private 
house is next door to the Lahori Gate which serves for the 
private residence of Tahsildir and Naib-Tahsildar. 


The dik bungalow at Gujrinwala is in charge of the 
Municipal Committee, Gujréuwala, which receives n grant of 
Its. 130 per annum for its maintenance from Provincial revenues. 
The receipts against ‘ staging bungalow ”’ in the statement only 
represents “ Wazirabad dik bungalow receipts,” 


Figures for other Government estates are given im Tablo 
No. XVU, and they aud their proceeds are noticed in the suc- 
ceeding section of this Chapter in which the land revenue rund - 
ministration of the district is treated of.. Table No. XXIX gives 
figures for the principal items and the totals of land revenue 
collected since 1868-09. 

Tuble No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions and 
agricultural advances for the last t 
the areas upon which the present land revenue of the district is 


bused. ‘Che total cultivated area inthe old villages at the recent 
re-nssesement was £00,015 acres, and the total assessment, includ- 


jug Rs. 5,892 deferred assessments, was Its, §,83,226, giving an 


jncidence of Its. 1-1-8 per acre. Further details as to the basis, 
incidence, and working of the corrent settlement will be found 
below in Section B. of this Chapter. 

Table No. XX XVII gives figures for the Government Board 
and Aided Schools of the district, High, Middle and Primary. 
The High Schools which teach up to the Entrance Standard 
are the American Mission School at Gujranwala and the Scotch 


= ‘Mission School at Waairabad. These have already been noticed, 
here is no Governme 


nt Hich School at Gujrinwila, There 
are English Middle Schools tor boys at Gojrinwila and Akial- 

rh, and Vernacular Middle Schools at Hafizabad, Rimnagar, 
Kila Didir Singh, Pindi Bhattidn and Sohdra. A scheme for 


the conversion of the Verracular Middle School at Hafizabad 


“eps 


en years: Table No. XX AX shows 
the amount of assigned land revenue, while Table No. ATV gives 


District Fonds, 


Edocation. 
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into an Anglo-Vernacular School is now under consideration. 
The Primary Schools which number 64 are situated as below :— 
. Tahsil Gujrdnwala, 29. 
Eminobad. puree 
Sant: ‘ Artip. 
Firorwala, Ballewdla. 
Kamuoke. Mattia Bhaike. 
Miraliwila. Butala Jhanda Singh. 
Sadhn Guraya. » Sharm Singh. 
Ladhewila Varaich. Matta. 
Chahil. Noushabra Virkan. 
Jalen. Gondléaowala. it 
Chaba Sindhwin. | Bhanoke. 
Kot Bhawini Dhis. Bipra. 
Mandiila Variich, Mughal Chak. 
Kila Mian Singh. Karyal, 
Kot Sa'adulla. Papuiiklia. 


Philloke. 


Baddoke Gusdin. 
har 


Bainka Chima. 
Ladhewala Chima. 
Kilnake. 

Nidala Pakka. 
Thattanwill., 

Eot Jafar. 


Chat Bhatti. 
7 alilpur. 


Rampur. 
Kot Nakka. 


Sheikhupura. 


Jandiala Sher Khan. 


Kaloke. 


Allthese schools are maintained by the listrict B 
which spends nearly 
facilities provided for primary educa 
by all classes in Gujrinwila and Wazira 
and Khingah Dogran even pri 
though signs are not wanting that the people 
shake of their attitude of indifference. Ne 
under private management are springing up W 
any aid from public funds. 
in the town of Gujranwala, viz.,the 


Tahail Wazirabad, 19. 
| Dilawar. 

Mandidla Chaths. 
Buroke. 
Kot Harra, 
Alimndongmr. 
Dhaonkal, 
Wazirabad. 


Tahsit Hafizabad, 10. 

Kaule Tarar, 

Vanike, 

Kaliinwila. 
| Lawere. : 
Tahsil Khangah Dogran, 6, 

| Varan. 

Chuolarkana, 
Jhabbar. 








oard 
Rs. 25,000 per annum on education. The 
tion are readily availed of 
bad, but in Hafigabad 
imary education is still backward, 
are beginning to 
w English schools 
hich do not receive 
© ‘There are two schools of this class 
Khalsa School, which teaches 


up tothe Entrance Standard, and the Islimia School, which teaches 


up to the Middle School Standard. 


Schools of this description 


exist also at Eminnbad and Hiifizabad, but these are still in their 


infancy. 


For the advantage of boys 


amination in the Vernacular 4A | desirous of Ratretes See 


studies in Hoglish, special classes are formed in 





assing the Middle School Ex- 
; ing their 
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at Gujrdnwéla and Wazirabad, and the Khalsa School at Gujrin- 
wala. In these classes special arrangements aro made to prée- 
pare the students for the Middle School Examination m English 
only, after which they jom the regular High School course. 
There is also in the town of Gujranwala a Girls’ School with 
several branches supported by American Missionaries, and 
five Female Schools maintained from Municipal and Provincial 
Funds. Inone school of each of these groups instruction 13 
given up to the Middle Standard Examination. The diatrict lies 
within the Lahore circle which forms the charge of the Inspector 
of Schools at Lahore. | 
Table No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at the 
census of 189], and the general state of education has already 
been described at page 5Y. Besides the schools mentioned 
above, there is no other particular private school requiring 
notice, except one small patshila maintained from the estate 
of the late Rai Mal Singh, where many poor Brahmins and 
Hindu mendicants get lessons +n Sanskrit as well as their food, 
and Muhammadan and Sanskrit Schools at Wazirabad supported 
yamudi grant. Thereare several indigenous schools shrchats 
out the district, and anumber of them receive grants-in-aid from 


District and Municipal Fends under special rules m the Punjab 


Education Code. ‘These aided indigenous schools are practicall 
taking the place of new Board Schools, and by givimg sma 1 

nts to them Local Bodies are relieved from the necessity 0 
opening Board Schools of their own, At present the number 
of such schools is over $0; many of them are low-caste schools 
maintained by the American Mission. 

The Gujrénwila Municipal School was founded as a Ver- 
nacular School in 1856. It was converted in May 1860 to 
Fah School, teaching up to the Matriculation Standard of the 
Calcutta University. For two or three years a small number 
of candidates were prepared for the University Entrance Eixami- 
nation, but the attendance was poor in all the classes. As it did 
not flourish as a High School, this branch was abandoned and 
the school aired “ato a Middle School in 1869, since when it 
has made decided progress. 

In 1886 the school with its entire staff was handed over to 
the municipality, which now manages it and receives from 
Government a contribution equal to the gross expenditure of the 
school less the income from fees and the sum formerly contri- 
buted by it for the salaries of part of the establishment. The 
achool is now called the Gujranwala Municipal Board School, 
The present main school is located in a commodions paki 
building in the western portion of the city. ‘The school is under 
the direct supervision and management ofa Head Master who 
has four Assistants, viz., two English Masters, & Mathematical 
Teacher and a Persian Teacher. These work immediately under 
him in the Middle Department. In the Upper Primary Depart- 


‘ment there are six teachers, three English and three Vernacular. 


Chapter V, 4. 
General. 
Education. 


Gujriowila Mani- 
qcipal School, 
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roan ll pamny emmy rae megmmmppentneh Pam 
—-s Ur a! Primary epariments bave tae r¥! L i et eh 

General: Persian cakrcnhy. and a teacher of Gymnastics and Drill. 

oh tee a et gH pa Primary Department consists of three branches, each . 
cipal School, of which hasthree teachers, The branches are located in separate 
eee _ parts of the city, sek 
: | eect Of them oceupying tho 
sanctioned an ‘Enwieatiee house where Mahé- 























| tioned | Namber of : : ine oe ; 
a etatitakiment pupils on Pall result, rija Ranjit Singh 18 
hs “yn scholar March oach said to have heen 
pe, muni. yonr, ‘6 f se 1 
cipal anal dia. | eer born, Figures are 
tri given in the margin 
—— aa! ———_ for each of the last 
| five years showing : 
Aa Hea 18 , ake AR AS 4 
LAin-t iis a (a) expenditure, (4) ; 
a | Sumber of pupils, (ce) 
1803-04 708 | a7 ” results os shown by 
ooo 6examipations, be 





The Board Schools and the Primary Aided Schools in the 
district ara supervised by a District Inspector of Schools. All 
the Middle and High Schools have boarding-honses attached to 
them, where students from a distance get bie sta Eo cooked 


| 


' 
——Te = | 


food at a very moderate expense. A Gymnastic Master is em- a 
ployed to teach gymnastics and drill to the schools in the district. . 
A Teachers” Association has been founded with the object of en- 3 


abling selected teachers from distant parta of the district to meet 

once or twice a year to discuss educational subjects connected 
with their work. Onthe whole, the district may be said to have 
made exceptional progress in educational matters, and the Local 

Bodies as a rule show great interest in the subject. 


Medical. There are now twelve dispensaries in the Gujranwila dis- 
: trict under the general control of the Civil Surgeon. They are 
established at Gujrinwala (where there are two, the main and 
the city dispensaries), Wazirabad, Tlafizabad, Ramnagar, 
Akdlgarh, Pindi Bhattiin, Khangah Dogriin, Shihkot, Sheikhu- 
pura, Butéla, and Eminabad. Those at Butéila, Akélgarh, 
Shihkot, Khangah Dogrin, Eminabad and in Gujrinwila city 
have been established within the Jast four years, and that at 
Sheikhupura was transferred in 1894 from Jhabbar where it 
was doing little good. Table No. XXXVIII shows the working 
of the dispensaries for the last five years, 1888-92. It 19 satis- 
factory to note that private enterprise has of Inte years done 
much towards the extension of medical relief. To the dispen- 
sary at Botala, Sardar Balwant Singh, E. A. C., generously con- 
tributes Rs. 20 a month, and it is called by his name, and with 
like liberality Raja Harbans Singh contributes Rs. 30 per month 
to the maintenance of the dispensary at Sheikhupura, which also’ : 
is named after him. 
To the newly established dispensary at Eminabad 
Dewdns of the place, notably Dewins Amar Nath and Lachman 
Das, who have given subscriptions of Ra. 500 and Re, 1,000 res- 
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pectively, have liberallysubseribed, and Dewdin Gobind Sahai has 
provided the dispensary building. 

«The sadar and branch dispensaries at Gujrinwéla aro 
maintained by the Municipal Darkcatbtee: The dispensary at 
Wazirabad has since 1894 been in charge of an Assistant 
Surgeon. It is supported by Municipal Funds, the Railway 
Department paying Rs. 20 per mensem a5 share of the mainte- 
nance charges. ‘ The cost of the Ramnagar dispensary is borne 
by the Municipal Committes and District Board in proportion of 
one-third and two-thirds, respectively. Akflgarh is in charge of a 

nalified Ist grade Compounder and is maintained by the District 
ard and Municipal Committee. The rest of the dispensaries 
are in charge of Hospital Assistants and maintained from District 


. Funds, but half of the cost of the Shahkot dispensary is paid by 


the Jhang District Board, and the Manicipal Committee, Emina- 
bad gives a grant of Rs. 20 per mensem to the dispensary there. 
Tho district 1a now very well provided with dispensaries at 
suitable centres, much improvement having been effected of 
late years. 


This institution which is a dispensary of the first class was |, 


opened in 150+. The present building 1s situated close to the 
Railway Station and Post Office, in the immediate barf of the 
town and due north of it. It contains two main wards for male 
patients, a separate ward for female patients, a detached ward, & 
jnnatic ward, an operating room and & dead-house. There is 


‘accommodation for 16 male and 6 female patients. A separate 


ward for well-to-do patients is now in course of construction. 
Since 1889 the dispensary has been in charge of an Assistant 
Surgeon. It appears to be very popular and is saree 
resorted to by all classes of the native community. In ad- 
dition to the ordinary medical establishment, 12 hakims~or 
practitioners after the native method are maintained by the 

‘strict Board, and one by the Municipality of Wazirabad. 
Their posts are to he abolished as they die off. 


There is asmall Charch at Gujranwala, ca ble of seating 
some 80 or 90 persons. No Chaplain is posted there, but the 
Chaplain of Siilkot visits the station about every quarter to 
hold service. 

_ ‘The engineering and traffic arrangements of the portion 
of the North-Western Railway which runs through the istrict 
‘tro under the Executive Engineer, North-Western Railway, and 
District Traftic Superintendent, stationed at Lahore. The head- 
ht of the Engineer-in-Chief of the Wazirabad-Mooltan 
Railway now under construction are at Wazirabad. The | 
military highway of Northern India, known as the Grand Trunk 
Road convecting Bengal, Hindustan and the Punjab ae 

e 


with the north-west frontier at Peshéwar, runs almost para 


to the railway line, and the portion in this district is under the 
Executive Engineer of the Gujranwala Division, stationed at 
Gujranwala. The Prov ‘neial Works in the district are also under 
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Chapter V,B. his control. The first, second, and part of the fourth Divisions 
Lanta iid Tied of the Chenab Canal are in this district, with head-quarters at 
‘Revenue. Khiinke, where the head of the canal is Gujrinwala and Lahore, 
Hond-quartera of respectively. The forests of the district are under the Deputy 
other Departments, Conservator of Forests, Gujranwala Division, stationed at Gujran- 
wala, The telegraph lines and offices are controlled by the 

Telegraph Superintendent at Lahore, and the Post Offices by 

the Superintendent of Post Offices, Gujranwala Division, at 


Gujrdnwila. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


The Sikh revenue The revenue history of the district in so far as it beara on 
aysem. resent conditions begins with the Sikhs. sea the rise of 
sikh power and the struggle of the rival confederacies for 
ascendency, roughly from 1750 to 1810 A. D,, there was no fixed 
policy atall; might was right. In fact, the state of things cannot 
be more appropriately described than in the quotations 
| “ Because— 
“The good old rule sufficoth them, the simple plan : 
That they should take who have the power. 
« And they should keep who can.” 


By 1810 A. D., after nearly a century of anarchy fatal to 
all material improvement, in which nearly every village was 
sacked or burned by one or other of the contending parties, or 
deserted by the owners Sine a general insecurity and 
successive famines, the district had fallen into the strong hands 
of Ranjit Singh, and comparative order and security were 
sear The Mahdraja’s fiscal policy was two-fold. Part 
of the district was portioned out to the local chiefs or his 


own followers on a semi-feudal system, to make what they could — 


out of the people, subject to the obligation of military service ; 
the rest was farmed out in groups of villages to kirdira or 
farmers of the revenue, who contracted to make certain fixed 
ayments to the Royal Treasury at Lahore. The kardéra and 
jigirdiirs alike realised the revenue direct from the cultivators 
by kankit or appraisement of the crop, batat or division 
of the crop, and chikofa or lump payments in kind and cash, 
changing one mode for another as they found it to their profit. 
Each system pressed equally hard on the people who weré 
regarded as a sponge to be squeezed to the utmost limit com- 
patible with their continuing to cultivate, and when they 
refused or were unable to pay, the land was made overto ont- 
oa The results of this system are thus described by Mr, 
Morris :— . 


- “The evil consequences attendant on this system are worthy of notice, if 
only to show what the effect has been on our present system of revenue collec 
tions, First, it made tho people improvident: they knew that the more they 
worked and the larger their returns, so in proportion would the rarome 
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demand be enhanced ; whilst the more idle they were, tho less would they have 
to pay to Goveroment. Thus waa a retninm offered for idleness, Secondly, it 
waa directly to the advantage of the karddr that the enltivation should increase. 
It therefore became his interest to give over the land to thowe who would till it 
best, Who were pinaeny mere cultivators. Thus the rights of proprictors Were 
diaregarded, nnd the valan of property conseqacntly decreased, ‘The reanlt of 
thig deprec'ation in the value of property in tnnd is that, inatend of finding the 
village commanitiea strong, with olomenta of stability in them, we fee them 
weak, unable to afford belp to each other, and one and all repadiating the princi- 
nlo of joint responsibility. The consequence of thin tan (tonkut) system 

an been to make the poople improvident to the last degree, They have never 
been nooustemed to pay for more oF lors than the actual return of the crop. 
They do not anderstand providing for the exigencies of n bad season by laying by 
from a good one : consequently fixed and regular money payments are very on- 
sari’ withthem. Again, formerly they alwnys looked to Government for belp 
no sinking wella, 4c, This help they readily got from the kardirs, who were 
personally interested in extending the cultivation. The result is that now they 
can do nothing for themaclves. . 


The assessment so demanded and realised would now seem 
to us incredible. In the richest portion of the district, piz., 
along its eastern boundary, the ordinary rate was one-half or 
two-fifths of the produce, or 4 fixed charge of Re. 1 im the 
kharif and two mans of wheat in the rabi per acre, which 
would now be equivalent to an assessment of Ks. 5 per acre. 
Good wells with 3u to 50 acres attached had to pay Rs. 120 to 
Rs. 200. The only exception to the general fiscal oppression Was 
Dewin Sawan Mal, who about 1823 A, D. obtained the Bar and 
adjoining Bér tracts in the Hafizabad tabsil, partly in farm and 
partly in jagir. He encouraged the pastoral tribes of the 
Bar to found villages and settle down permanently to agricul- 
ture by allowing them to hold the land at a very lenient assess- 
ment, ultimately fixed at Re. 62 per well. He also made re- 
missions in favour of those who founded new villages or sunk 
new wells, Were it not for this wise and far-seeing policy, the 
nomads of the Gujranwala Bar would never haye settled on the 
soil, but would have romained homeless and landleas vagabonds 
as their brethren in Jhang or Montgomery are to-day. This 
striking exception, however, only heightened the effect of the 
roneral oppression. In addition to .the ordinary revenue 
demand, there were 4 multitude of petty exactions known 
as nazar, farashkhana, topkhana, hooli, varying from Re. 1 per 
well per harvest to Rs. 2 per village, while villages at a 
distance from the central market had to pay ana dition of 
from 8 annas to Re. 1 per mans of 8 mans for difference of 

‘rices and cost of carriage. A more crushing exaction was the 

reo-quartering of troops on the people and the necessity of fur- 
nishing supplies for the Sikh armies on their way to the frontier, 
the high road to which lay through the centre of the district. 
Tn fact on few, if any, districts in the Punjab did the hand of the 
Sikhs fall more heavily than on this. The result was that under 
Sikh rule proprietary rights kad no value, the distinction be- 


) State demand 
absorbing all the profits of cultivation, and the p ssegsion of land 
was regarded sathor asa burden than a privilege. At annex- 
ation consequently we found the district impoverished and 


Chapter V, BE. 
Revenue. 


pyetei. 
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Chapter V,B. demoralized, the village communities weak vag 2 ee the 
Land and Lang P ciples of joint responsibility, the peoplo leading a hand to 
phoning Sate eects from hae vch to barrens,” ie or unwilling to 
The Sikh revenue (9 anything for themselves and averse to a fixed system of 
system. money payments. Few districts, therefore, had a worse start 
under British rule, and unfortunately the effect of our first 
experiments in assessment, in which we took as a standard 
the amount which the Sikhs had been able to dragoon ont of 
the people, was rather to increase the demoralization than to 

check it 


Summary settle- Thestmmary settlement of the district was made in 1847-48 
= by Mr. Cocks and Major Lake, Assistants to the Resident. 
The basis of calculation was the collections in erain and kind for 
the previous five years, lists of which ware supplied by the 
kérdirs. ‘The grain payments were commuted into eash nt 
the rate of prices then prevailing, which, owing to the demand for 
siEplies for the troops in the field, happened to be exceptional, 
high ; and an all-round reduction of 10 per cent. being allowed, 
the balance was announced as a fixed cash demand. ‘The total 
forthe whole district was Rs. 6,69,550, and the incidence per 
cultivated acre Rs, 1-9-3. .From the methods empléyed it was 
inevitable that the assessment should be glaringly unequal, but in 
addition it was oppressivelysevere. For a few years the zamin- 
dirs, bnoyed up y high prices, paid the demand with some re- 
fularity,1f not with ease: Atannexation prices fell owing to the 
disbandment of enormous bodies of troops, the income from ser- 
vice fell off, money became scarcer, while the demand for it owing 
to the new system of fixed money payment increased. A severe 
drought in 1849 increased the strain, and another and more 
disastrous drought in 1851, accompanied by a deadly epidemic 
of murrain among the cattle, brought matters to a» crisis and 
made it apparent that the summary settlement which had 
originally been announced for only three years, but eyentu- 
ally ran on for seven, conld not be maintained without 
roiming the district, -Every year the collections proved diffi- 
cult and balances acerned. From 1849 to 1853 the balances 
averaged 74 percent. on the demand, rising in 1849 and 1853 
to 10 and 15 per cent., respectively. Tha pressure was mosh 
severe in the highly irricated tracts of Gujrinwala and 
Wazirabad. which had suffered most from the exactions of the 
Sikhs and were least able to bear the strain of OVer-nsseas- ; 
ment. In the Gujranwala pargana, for instance, a balance 
of over 17 per cent. accrued, and the number of wells deserted 
in one year exceeded 300, | 


Rereler, — seltle- It was evident that a reduction of assessment was urgently 
ment. needed, and in 1851 the regular settlement was begun by Mr. 
Temple who was in charge of tha operations for the whole 

Reehna Doab with Mr. Morris as his Assistant for the Gujrén 
wila district and the trans-Raévi portion of Lahore, In 1853 

Mr. Morris received independent charge and completed the 
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ohn 


operations in 1856. The standpoint from which he approached Chapter V: B. 
his task is thus described by him in his report :— Land and Land 
~ 41 7¢ was evident that redaction wna necessary, and that to eneare for the Revenue. 
futore regular payments, ond determine on an nesexement that could be renson- Reguinr settle- 
aly expected to work well through any number of years, a considerable amount ment. 
of Government revenue mast bo sacrificed. The following considerations alsa 
convinced mo that a ght aseexament only could work well and snccessfully in 
the tract :—riz. the general inferiority of the soil; great depth of water from 
ihe earface; the absence of development of natural resources; the nomad 
character of the people; their idlencsa anil improvidence; their thioviah pro- 
pensitics and aversion to money payments; the absence of proprietary rights 
and low value of landed property ; the scantiness of the population, and nkeence 
of cultivators.” 
His method of assessment was briefly to divide each par- 
gana into assessment circles, and having regard to the revenue 
history, agricultnral statistics, and existing condition of each 
circle, to determine the general amount of reduction necessary. 
Having collected his assessment data, viz., rates on wells, rates 
on yokes, rates levied by the Sikhs, tnhsilddr’s estimate and a 
produce estimate based on the assumption that the Government 
was entitled to one-sixth of the gross produce on irrigated and 
one-fifth on unirrigated lands, he deduced from them the rates 
necessary to bring ont the desired result. In all but the river 
circles the rates he finally adopted were not so much soil rates 
as lump sums on well areas, which in each circle he divided into 
three classes according to their condition, efficiency, quality of 
the soil, and number of yokes attached. The method was in 
accordance with the practice of the people in distributing the 
revenue. His village assessments were worked out on much the 
same principle, but were farther modified by the grant of such 
y temporary reduction for the first two or three years in favour of 
estates which had suffered materially from the drought of 
1849-51 as would enable them to recover from their depression. 
The financial result of the re-assessment was to reduce the 
original summary settlement demand, excluding petty mudjis by 
abont 19 per cent., tts. :— 
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Tabsil. settlement. settlement. ie per cultivat- 

"= ed acre. 
Its, Ra Re. a. p. 

Gujrdinwala i. 0 a +e 2,91,578 232,781 | 1 410 
Wasirabad te a sin 2.01 O67 1,07 645 1688 
Tidfizabad fat on nak 1,76,406 142,936 1 0 6 
Total ... | 6,600,560 | 5 43,362 | 146 
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a 
Chapter V. B. In Seeenwsle See ere the cultivated land alone 
Land and Land “8s sssessed. In the Hifiza Adjoming Barand Bir villages, 
iam fasum of about Hs. 3,000 was assessed on the waste, calculated 
Regular sottle- at the rate of Re, | per 100 head of cattle. This ¢irni assess. 
mént, ment was clearly inadequate, and villages with little cultivation 


and large profits from cattle and from the produce of waste 
Jand escaped very lightly, whilethe borden of assessment was 
thrown on villages which had broken up their waste. 


a 


The relief given by the regular settlement was great, but 
the people had been so sorely tried by the over-assessment of 
past years following on the oppressive exaction of the Sikhs that 
they were averse to binding themselves to a fixed ensh assesa- 
ment even when this gave a substantial reduction of the old 
demand. The most delicate and arduons task connected with 
the settlement was to induce them to engage for the revenue, 
and, when they had been so engaged, to prevent them from 
repudiating their responsibilities. Mr. Temple, who gave out the 
assessments of Gujranwala and Wazirabad in 1853, notes:— _ 


, 
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“Whoo l announced the jamda T could seo that in their hearts the people 
were nowilling to enter into any engagements at all for cosh parments, In 
eevernl casea Mr, Morria bad shown consideration to villages that hal enffered 
most from the dronght of 1851 by offering them reduced jameda for tho flret two 
yeara, “The redoced jandsz were necepied anid the uenel en cagement given in, 
but, in Mr, Morris's words, no enoner did the time for enhancement arrive than 
the people gave ina petition begging to be released from their engagemorita."” 


a. if eee 


~ 2 


Such cases of recusancy were rigorously dealt with by the 
Settlement Officer, who procured the transference of the share 
of such recosants to more solvent shareholders, or its tanigee 
rary alienation to farmers, who agreed to pay the Government 
revenue, or its sale tothe highest bidder. In Gujrinwéla 15 
estates were wholly, and 2 partly, transferred to outsiders; in 
Wazirabad one whole estate and one-third of another were simi- 
larly transferred under pressure of the assessment: while in 
Hafizabad the transfer covered one whole estate, one-half of two, 
one-third of two, one-fourth of two and one-sixth of three 
estates. In addition to these transfers of whole estates or 
shares, no less than 280 eases of transfers of holdings covering 
about 14,000 acres took place; the old owners in most cases 
owing to poverty or the pressure of assessment voluntarily trans- 
ferring their shares to more solvent shareholders. By these 
methods a serious expropriation of the old proprietors in favour 
of capitalists or speculators in land was begun, which was the 
subject of long and bitter controversy at the time. Ultimately it 

was laid down by the Lientenant-Governor that the refusal of a 
proffered jama by the proprietors does not render the compulsory 
sale of their Jand legal; all that they can be made to forfeit are 
the privileges of contracting for the payment of the Government 
revenue and of managing the estate. On this principle bees 
applied, temporary farm (mustajiri) took the place of permanent 
alienation, and efforts subsequently made to reinstate the old 
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owners by compromise with the alienee were generally success- Chapter yer V;, B. 

ful except in cases where whole estates liad been transferred to Yand and Land 

wealthy capitalists like the Dewdns of Eminabad andthe Sardirs = Revenue. 

of Butéla, who claimed to hold on the ground that they had Ragalar nattlo- 
meget. 


spent money on the property. 


In spite of an all-round reduction of 19 per cent., there 18 no 
doubt that, judged by our present standard of assessment, viz., 
half assets, Mr. Morris’s assessment was too high, This is 
apparent from the facts that his demand per cultivated acre was 
from 6 to 16 per cent. above the incidence of Mr. O’Dwyer's 
presont assessment, though prices have probably increased 50 
per cent since, and that during the currency of the regalar 
settlement profit rents were almost unknown, the owners in most 
cases lieing only too glad to get tenants to cultivate on condition 
of paying the Government revenue. with a nominal malikana. 
All over the district, and especially in the most highly developed 
tracts, it soon became apparent that some villages were over- 
nssessed. Balances began to accrue, and in many estates reduc- 
tions had to be given. In 1858 » general enquiry into the 
conditions of the more depressed estates was carried out by the 
Commissioner, the result of which was that the deferred or 
progressive enhancements were generally given up and a reduc- 
tion of abont Rs. 21,000 or 4 per cent. on Mr. Morris's ama 
was granted. Thenceforward, assisted by a return of good 
seasons, the increased security for life and property under our 
rule, the settlement appears to have worked smoothly enough. 


The revision of the regular settlement, which had been Revision of settle 
sanctioned for a term of ten years from the date of the giving mes 1866-68, 
out of the original assessments, was undertaken by Captain 
Nisbet under the general supervision of Mr. Prinsep, the 
Settlement Commissioner, in 1¢64 and completed in 1868. 


Captain Nisbet thus describes the state of affairs at tho 
beginnin g of his settlement :— 


“T soon found that thoogh after revised nssesament the domnaod for land 
revenue was far from being excessive, aod there was no great distress, yel the 
rates fell very unevenly, and villagoa were elthor in ono ‘or the other extreme, 
Nearly one-quarter of the wholo district ia found to be heavily taxed, while 716 

ghtly, and only 193 fairly, azeesved. The general complaint | heard 





villages are lip 
rl everywhere in my tora in the district was, not much of over-asseesment but of 
“4 inequality of rates in neighbooring villagea. The very considerable increase in 
=. the irrigated area and amall nomber of wells out of tao betokens the prosperity 
< of late years. Though at the present revision of settlement no great increase of 
= revenue haa been takvn, every endeavour haa been made to give relicf in the way 
oe most needed, and avoid ag far ax possible great inequality of rates in villages of 
.- the dame aaseesmont circle. Some variation there most be always, in proportion 
i: na estates diverge from the centre of the chakk, nnd partake leas of fia charac- 


teristica ag they approach the boundary of adjuining circles.” 

. The Government share of the produce was calculated at one- 
sixth. The new rate jama included a rate on water, and land 

revenue, fret by applying to the irrigated area a well rate, higher 
or lower according to the fertility of the circle to be assessed, 
calculated on the assumed average profit of the area watered by 











ment, 1860-68, 
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Revision of settle- 
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ocality after deduction of all expenses, and then 
adding to this a moderate rate on the whole assessable area nos 
“onirrigated.” The well rate multiplied into the whole number 
of wells in use, care being taken to see that there was no want 
of yokes or able-bodied population, and the Jarant rate multiplied 
into the whole assessed area, gave the new rate jama of the 
assessment circle; and the standard thus obtained was then 
applied to each village area and the result showed how the 
general rate for the circle would affect that estate. 


The total revenue of the district in 1866, including a small 
amount realized in lieu of tirni, was Rs. 5,28,554. The revenue 
assessed by Captain Nisbet on the cultivation was initial Res. 
5,45,575 and progressive Rs, 5,85,827, to which must be added 
the jama assesged on the 5anjar land, which was Rs. 11,475 initial 
and Rs, 23,234 progressive. Thus the grand total increase in 
the Jand revenue of the district was Rs. 28,496 or 94 per cent. 
initial, and Rs. 80,507 or 15} per cent, progressive. ‘The progres- 
sive increase was generally taken in the tenth year of settlement. 
Full details of the assessment by parganas or circles with the 
jams and their enhancement progressively, are given in the 
appendices to Captain Nisbet’s report. ‘The announcementof the 
new assessments was received everywhere with the greatest 
satisfaction. Even in tahsil Hafizabad, where the actual increase 
was largest, notasingle village declined toengage. There is no 
doubt whatever that the assessment everywhere was extremely 
moderate, and the absence of even a semblance of dissatisfaction 
would lead to the belief that it might have been higher. 

The new assessment came into force in tahsi! Wazirabad and 
the charkhari mahal of Gujrdnwala from the kharif hist Sambat 
1924, corresponding with December 1867 ; in the rest of the district 
from the rabi kist of Sambat 1925, corresponding with July 1868. 
The new assessments were sanctioned for a term of 20 years. 

A leading feature of the settlement was the assessment of 
pasture. Mr. Morris’s firni assessment was merely nominal and 
came to only about Rs. 3,000. Captain Nisbet, after leaving a 
liberal margin for pasture, assessed the remaining culturable 
land in the Adjoining Bir of Gujranwila and Héfizabad at one 
anna per acre, rising progressively to 2 annas, andinthe Héfiz- 
abad Bar at 2 anna rising to 14 annas. The initial assesement 
on pastura was Rs, 11,475, rising progressively to Rs, 28,324, 


The initial revenne assessed on the cultivation was Hs. 
5,45,575 and progressive Rs. 5,85,827. The grand total increase 
+n the land revenue of the district was Ks. 28,496 or 54 per cent. 
initial, and Rs. 80,507 or 15} per cent. progressive. In the in- 
terval between the regular and revised settlements cultivation 
had increased 15. per cent., irrigation 20 per cent. 

The assessment was severely criticised at the time as being 
unduly lenient, and the Lieutenant-Governor accepted the pro- 
posal of the Financial Commissioner that the progressive 
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enhancements should be taken at once and the settlement sanc- 


tioned for only 10 years. Ultimately, however, these orders pong 


were reviewed, and it was directed that the term of settlement 
should stand for 20 years, as given ont onder Mr. Prinsep’s 
instructions, and that the progressive enhancements 8 


be taken before the dates originally announced. 


By the people the new settlement was received with great 
satisfaction. ‘The State demand had now been fixed at a modor- 
ate amount which left a margin for profit rents, and rent, os a 

yment in excess of the revenue, became now the rule, not the 
exception. 


The new settlement, however, had a bad start. The 
years 1868-72 were years of short or unseasonable rainfall 
with bad harvests and scarcity of fodder. This caused con- 
siderable distress in the Bar villages of Gujréinwila and Hafiz- 
abad. Aspecial enquiry made at the time showed that an 
epidemic of murrain carried off 46,555 head of cattle, valued 
at@inkhs. The distress wasaggravated by the orders originally 
issued to realise the progressive assessments at once. Many 
villages in Haéfizabad and some in Gujriowaéla began to fall 
into arrears, and in 1872 the Deputy Commissioner reported 
that their conditions’ would have been deplorable had not 
orders been received from Government that the progressive 
‘amaix were not to be realised before the dates originally given 
out, and that the excess already realised was to be credited 
against the current year'a demand, In 18/73 a more prosperous 
era set in with abundant rains, copious harvest, and an ample 
supply of fodder. This lasted till 1876, and enabled the Guj- 
rinwala and Hafizabad villages to recover from their losses. 
1876 and 1877 were very bad years owing to excessive rains in the 
former, and deficient rains in the latter: 1878 was a good year; 
1879 and 1880 were both very bad owing to the failare of the 
winter rains, and the short harvests, combined with the drain of 
produce towards the seat of war, raised prices to a famine pitch, 
wheat selling at 10 séra per rapee. 1882 ushered in a period of 
agricultural prosperity which lasted up to 1824, when another 
bad eycle set in which lasted up to 1888, This period was 
especially disastrous for Hafizabad, where, owing to the more 
uncertain rainfall, the fluctuations from prosperity to depression 
at least before the opening of the Chenéb Canal have been more 
marked and rapid. In 1886 a suspension of the kharif demand 
amounting to Hs, 4,333 was pranted to 48 villages in Wazirabad, 
where the crops had been severely damaged by hail, but this 
was suddenly realised in May 1887, and the want of consider- 
ation shown cansed some hardship. 

In Kharif 1885 Rs. 6,284-8-0 was suspended in 47 villages 


‘1 Hafizabad which had suffered most from the drought and 
fodder famine, and this was collected in kharif 1886 and kharif 
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Tho harvests from 1887 up to date, on the results of which 
the new assessments have been: largely based, have been des- 
cribed in detail in the Assessment Reports. 

Taking for each tahsil, the five years prior to the new 
assessment as an average cycle, the result of the analysis is 
as follows :— 


Kharff. 
Gujrinwila ... os . 2average, 2 below average, 1 very bad. 
Wazirabad ... =r wa» 2pood, + bad. .— 
Hifienboad ... bie ws 2 good, 1 fair, 2 very bad. 
Rabi. 


Gojranwila ... ne a» 2average, 2 excellent, 1 bad. 
Wazirabad ... aos we Ll bad, 2 excellent, 2 good. 
Hafizabad =... we » 1 bad, 3 excellant, 1 very bad. 


So that the kharif which is by far the most precarious crop 
ia successful in twoyears out of five, while the rabi in Gujrinwéla 


and Waszirabad where the winter rains are more certain and © 


copious is a good or an excellent crop in four years ont of five, 
and in Haéfizabad has been an excellent crop in three years 
ont of five, bad or very bad in the remaining two years. The 
land revenue appears to hare been realised with regularity if 
not always without difficulty, andresort was rarely made to 
measnres more coercive than the ordinary warrants and an 
occasional distraint. 


Tho history of the present settlement is given in detail in 


settlement, 1889.94. the final report recently submitted by the Settlement Officer, 


Mr. O'Dwyer, from which the foregoing account of the previous 
revenue history has mainly been taken. Re-assessment oper- 
ations were gazetted on Srd November 1888, and Mr. Mande 
joined the district as Settlement Officer on tha same date, but 
the establishment was not completed till August 1889, and 
Mr. Mande left the district on depntation to the Secretariat 


in June. He was succeeded by Mr. O'Dwyer in September 
1889, and that officer held charge of the settlement fill its 


completion im June 1894. 


lt was decided in the first instance by the Financial Com- 


missioner that remeasurements should be avoided as far a8 possi- 
ble, and that the old maps should be corrected and brought up to 
date where they furnished a fairly accurate basis to work upon, 


remensurements onthe & 

ain and canal-irrigated villages, villages in which there had 
been a large extension of cultivation, or in which there had 
been considerable internal changes by subdivision of holdings, 
partition of common lands, &c., or where the old maps were found 
to be materially incorrect. ce 

sary to remeasure in many other cases in order that the field 
maps should come up to the requirements of the Survey De- 
partment, and in consequence revision of the old maps was 





uare system being confined to rivers — 


Subsequently it was found neces= 
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effected in only 387 estates with an area of 365,000 acres, while Chapter V, B. 


$46 estates with an area of 1,275,000 acres, or nearly 80 per y,.4- a7 
cent. of the whole, were remeasnred. ‘Training of the patwari's Tend and Land 


in survey work was begun iu November 1889, andin February Second  revinod 
1890 measurements were started all over the district. ‘The settlement, 1899-94, 


peearese at first was slow; gradually, however, as the patwiris 
came accustomed to the work ond were assisted in the 
heavier circles by temporary establishment (amins), the outturn 
of work increased. 


In Wazirabad, where only 45 per cent. was remeasured and 
nearly all the work was done by patwiris, the survey was com- 
pleted in October 1891. 

In Gujrinwala the work was heavier, as 61 per cent. had 
to be remeasured, the circles larger, and the survey, of which 
two-thirds was done by the patwiris themselves, was compicted 
in January 1892, 

In Hifizabad, practically, all the area had to be remeasured, 
and asthe average area per patwiéri was about 10,000 acres, 
the patwaris, who even after careful weeding out were by no 
means efficient, had to be supplemented by a large temporary 
establishment who measured over half the area. The survey 
was finished in April 1892. The whole field survey of the 
district, covering roughly about 900,900 fields and 1,650,000 
acres, excluding the colonised area, has been completed in 2} 
years. 

The new records were prepared currently with the progress Revision 
of the survey. Originally, no special revision of the settlement Teter of rights. 
records was contemplated, but such revision was gazetted by 
Notification No. 342, dated 25th May 1891, and a “ standing 
record” was accordingly prepared for each estate which con- 
tains the following documents :— 

]. The preliminary proceedings. 

2, Genealogical tree. 

3; Detailed jamabandi with copies of— 
(a) register showing yearly tutal of transfers, 
(6) yearly register of areas, 
(c) yearly revenue account, 
(d) list of revenue assignments and pensions, 
(e) statement of rights in wells, 
(f) statement of rights in irrigation, if any. 

x 4, Order of Collector determining the assessment and 
‘orders of higher authority, if any, modifying the 
same. 

6. Order of the Collector distributing the assessment 
over holdings. 
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Chapter V, B- 6. Statement of customs respecting rights and liabili- 
Jena and Land "3 ties in the estate. 
Revenue. 7, List of village cesses. 
nti el ea g. Field map. 


Re-aseosamont. 


Standards of as- 
eosement. 


An account of the contents of these documents and of the 
method in which they were prepared is given in paras. 62—09 
of the Final Settlement Report. 

The way having thus been cleared for re-nassessment by @ 
re-gurvey of the whole district, and the preparation of a new 
and correct record embodying all changes in proprietary right, 
tenancies, &c., up to date, the work of re-assessment was next 
taken up. The period of 20 years ‘for which the firat revised 
settlement was sanctioned expired in 1887-88, and in 1887 tho 
Financial Commissioner (the late Colonel Wace) estimated the 

robable enhancement from re-assessment of the district as 
. 80,000. The general principles laid down were: (1) that 
the Government demand for land revenue should not exceed the 
ostimated value of half the net produce of the estate ; (+) that 
ravenue rates should be framed for each assessment circle re- 
presenting approximately the estimated average annual half 
net produce of an acre of each class of land in the circle, the 


rents paid in money or :1 kind in an average year by ordinary | 


tenants being taken as the principal guide to the estimate of 
the net produce, and full allowance being made for such 
expenses as by custom fall on the landowner. It was farther 
laid down by the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir James Lyall) that, 
as the re-assessment of all the districts in the Central Punjab 
was being undertaken simultaneously and was to be carried 
out in a cheaper and speedier way than was the custom, the 
intention of Government waa to facilitate work and disarm 
opposition by making the’ assessment in each case decidedly 
moderate, and in case of doubt to give the benefit of it to 
the zamindars on the principle that moderation, combined 


with a fair regard to the interests of the State exchequer, 
would in the long run secure both greater general well-being — 


and a greater Government revenue, 

‘Thus the half assets estimate was prescribed as the limit 
rather than the standard of assessment, and caution in fixing 
the demand was inculcated throughout, 

In giving effect to these instructions the following stand- 
ards of assessment were kept in view :— 
(1) Produce rent half net assets. 
(2) Cash rent half net assets. 
(3) One-sixth gross produce. 
(4) Rates of last settlement as raised in proportion to 
the increase of prices. 
And a brief explanation of each of these standards may eppro- 
priately be given. 
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_ The method by which the produce rent half assets were 
arrived at was as follows:—The agricultural statistics of each 
assessment circle for the last five years were scrutinised and 
tabulated so as to show how many acres of crops had been 
raised per 100 acres of cultivation, and what was the average 
area of each crop so raised. By means of the crop experiments 
carried ont iu the thres years 1889, 1890 and 1891 , aided by 
local enquiry and personal experience, average rates of yield 
were arrived at for each crop, Applying these rates of yield, 
the outturn of each crop on 100 acres of cultivation was arrived 


at. The average prices of the leading staples, as shown in the 


Government (Gazette, in the graia-dealers’ books, &e., were then 
ascertained, and an estimate formed on this basis of the prices 
which might safely be assumed for the calculation of the valae 
of the produce, Thus the selling price of wheat was estimated 
at 26 sérs per ropee, of raw cotton at 15 sérs; of gur at 12 sérs, 
and compared with last settlement it was found that prices had 
risen 27 per cent. all round, Having ascertained the above, 
it was only necessary to apply the seale of prices fixed upon 
to the outturn of each crop to determine the gross money value 
ofthe produce on an average holding of 100 acres in each 
circle. The gross outturm having been determined, the share 
which the landlord received was dedaced according to the 
average of the kind rent rates in the tract—usually two-fifths 
or one-third in Wazirabad, one-third or one-fourth in Guojran- 
wala, one-fourth in Hafizabad—and, ufter deductions for fodder 


‘and village menials, half of the landlord’s share—32 per cent, 


in Wazirabad, 26 in Gujrinwala, 24-3 in Hafizabad—converted 


dato cash in the manner explained above, represented the pro- 


doce rent half net assets which was one of the standards or 
rather the limit of the Government demand. 
The produce rent estimate, however, being based on a series 


Chapter V, B. 


Revenue. 


Produce rent half 
Het mssote, 


Cash ront half 


of hypotheses (rulgice guesses) as to average harvests, average "t assets. 


outturn, average holdings, average prices, is necessarily open 
toa large margin of error. In this district a more reliable 
method of determining the letting value and profits of land, 
and of deducing from them the half assets, ia furnished by the 


eash rents which prevail on about 250,000 scres or over 30 
per cent. of the entire cultivation. These rents have been des- 
eribed in a previous chapter, They vary from Rs, 20 per acre 
in the highly cultivated, irrigated and muanured lands around 
the towns of Gujrinwiln, Wazirabad and Ramnagar, to Re. | 


per acre in the most sterile parts of the Bar, and are, as a rule, 


— competitive and fully and punctaally realised. Throughout the 


Wazirabad tahsil, where owners are numerous, holdings com- 


_ paratively small, markets close, communications favourable, and 


the demand for land keen, it was found that the rents were 
fully competitive, and in the Charkhari or most highly developed 
circle were often rack rents, 


 @onditions in the Gujrinwila, Charkhari and Bangar 


circles wero similar, with this difference, that, as holdings were 


i] 
ex. 


as. 
eo | 
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Land and Land 


Half seb sossels 
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larger, tenants fewer, and the pressure of population less, rents 
were found to be fairly competitive but rarely rack rents. 


In all the above circles, therefore, the cash rent half assets 


yihraay reas het offered the most reliable basis for re-assessment. Qn the other 


hand, in the Adjoining Bar circie of Gujrinwila and all the 
Hiifizabad tabsil, it was found that the largeness of the pro- 
prietary holdings, great area of available land, comparative 
scarcity of any tenants, except village menials who were allowed 
to hold at privileged rates, the want of good communications 
and markets, the backward and unenlightened condition of the 
owners who had in many places only recently taken to agrieul- 
ture and had not yet fully realised the fall extent to which the 
profits of laud had been enhanced by high prices and more 
secure returns—all these causes combined to render cash rents 
low, stationary and non-competitive. Accordingly in this tract. 
the eatimate based on cash rents was used rather as a corrective 
to the kind rent estimates than as an 1 | 

assessment. ‘The average cash rents for each class of soil in 
each cirele were thas worked out. ‘The total area under such 
rents, and the total rent paid, were ascertained from the entries 
aa regards tenancy holdings as attested on the spot hy lavidlord 
and tenant during the survey. .A large proportion of the hold- 
ings, however, included different kinds of soil—chithi, barani, &e., 
held at a fixed rent with nothing to indicate how much was pay- 


able on account of each. 


The totals for the circle thus showed ‘the entire cash rents 


id on a gross area, including chahi, bardni, nahré and sailibe 
lands. ‘he chaAi area was, however, far in excess of all the 
others combined, The average cash rents for bérdni, satlaba 
and nahri lands were, therefore, ascertained from the figures for 
unmixed soils ina number of villages in each circle, and, the 
area and rental of theso lands being eliminated from the circle 
total, the balance represented the area and rental of the chahs 
land from which the average chahi rent was then deduced. 
Thus, the figures for cash rents not only supplied a basis for the 
calculation of the half net assets for the circle asa whole and 
of each individual estate, as separate averages were struck for 
cach estate, but also showed the average letting ¥alue of an 
acre of average land of each classin the circle. ee 


Taking one-half of the net value of kind and cash rents in rn 
the kind and cash 


each circle to represent the balf net assets, 


rent half assets acreage rates were arrived at. There was 


naturally adifference greater or less between the two estimates, 
and the next question was how to combine them so as to get & 
reliable set of half assets rates. In Gujrénwéla, where on 
difference between the two estimates was small, the half assets 
acreage rates were obtained by striking & mean between them, 
and the result was accepted by the Financial Commissioner. 
In Wazirabad the difference thongh larger was not considerable, 
and the Financial Commissioner accepted a half assets estimat 


ndependent standard of . 


d 


”~ 


i 
- 


% 
a 


=! 
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based onthe application to the whole cultivated area of the 
kind, mixed (chikola), and pure cash rents in the proportion in 
which they were found to exist in the area held by tenants. In 
Hiifizabad the produce half assets, owing to the lowness of cash 


Chapter V, B. 
Revenue. 
Half net sseots 


rents already explained, worked out 67-5 per cent. in excess of standard. 


the cash rent half assets, and it was found impossible to so com- 
bine them as to derjve any single reliable estimate ‘from the 


‘two ; but the revenue rates finally imposed were abont midway 


between them. 


Another standard, which, though useful for comparison, was Ope-sixth - gross 
of little intrinsie value, was obtained by taking the value of Prodace. 


one-sixth of the gross produce, This, though diffcult to justify 
on theoretic grounds, was the traditional limit of the State 
demand in the settlements carried out between 1860 and 1870 
under Mr. Prinsep’s direction. It would work out lower than 
the produce rent half assets where the landlord’s share was high, 
say one-half agin Amritsar and Sialkot, but in a district like 
this, where the landlord’s share is usually one-third or one-fourth 


and half of his net share comes to only 16°25 per cent. or be- 


tween one-seventh and one-eighth, it exceeds the half net 
assets standard considerably. This standard was, therefore, of 
little practical value for re-assessment, 

A more valuable standard was supplied by the application 
to the present area of the rates of last settlement with an addi- 


Rates of last settle. 


ment incrensed in 
proportion to the 


tion to represent the subsequent increase in prices. In the case rise in prices, 


of Gujrinwéla and Wazirabad it was accepted that for purposes’ 


of assessment the increase in prices of produce arrived at by 
ecmparing the prices now assumed with those prevailing before 
last cettlement might be estimated at 27 per cent. Later on the 
principle was laid down by Government that— 

“The comparison should be between the prices which actually ruled doring 


the first few years of the expiring settlement and the prices which, so far na 
ean be judged, seem likely to prevail doring the torm of the now settlement.” 


And, applying this consideration in the case of Hifizabads 


. ¢he Fimancial Commissioner ond Lieutenant-Governor came ‘to 


the conclusion that for assessment purposes there had been no 

increase of prices worth speaking of. For Hafizabad, therefore, 

two estimates were worked ont, viz., rates of last settlement as 

+f there had been no rise in prices, and the same rates increased 

by 27 per cent. for rise in prices as assumed in the other two 
hails. 

Before discussing the manner in which the above theoretical 
standards were applied in each circle, and the actual results 
derived from them, the assessment of pasture land and the 
treatment of canal cultivation may be conveniently referred to. 
Captain Nisbet’s assessment of the waste has been already de- 





at : a | 


At the present settlement the pasture land in the Chenéb 


om circles benefitted by river action has been assessed as a rule at 


hag 
- ' 
b. 


Asnesement of 


pasture land, 
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Chapter V.B. 2 ape Ee eigen ain aR " me ey cig saerir 
Land and Lang Pasture land which may hereafter Le formed by river action, 
Pore ton and no such area has been exempted. ; 


Assessment = of In the other circles in which posture land is abundant, wiz., 
og ahaa the Adjoining Bar circle in Gujranwiln, the Bingar Adjoining 
Bir and B&r circles in Hafizabad, the system initiated by 
Captain Nisbet has been maintained with some modifications. 
In each circle an area proportioned to the pasture requirements 
ol the village, which depends largely on the uumber of cattle and 
wells required to carry on the cultivation, has been exempted from 
assessment. Thisexemption in the Hafizabad Bangar, where, 
owing to the abundance of wells, a great number of cattle ure 
required, extends to an area equal to the area under cultivation ; 
in the remaining three circles, where barant or nahré cultivation 
uiring fewer cattle is more prominent, to an area equal to half 
the total cultivation. The remaining area has then been assessed 
like cultivated land with reference to its profits from grazing, 
firewood, gli, &ec., which have been nscertained by enquiry in 
the villages and comparison with the income derived by Govern- 
ment from the grazing leases of the rakhs for the last 80 years. 
The rates per acre are as follows :— | 
Annas, ; 
Gujrinwils Adjoining Bir ... ict 
Hidmabad Adjoining Bir ay) i Py 
Bangar a hin oe fe , 1 
The pasture land in the Bangar is, as ao rulu, high lying, 
sandy or damaged by kallar. In the other circles it is of excel- 
lent quality, and the profits in villages with large areas of excess 
pasture are considerable, : 


The total assessment on pasture land comes to about 
Rs. 36,000, of which Rs. 32,763 is in Hafizabad alone, 


Asesament of | The general principle for the assessment of canal-irrigated 

canal-irrigated Inn. Jand ig that it should be assessed at the same rate as unirrigated 
land of similar quality and advantages in the same tract, leaving ' 
the advantage derived by the owners from canal irrigation to be ‘ 
realised by canal owner's rate. As the water-rate is paid by the } 
tenant, this assumes that the owner's rate is im fact paid by ‘ 
the owner and represents the difference to him between the | 
returns from the land as unirrigated and as canal-irrigated, 
Neither of these assumptions was found to be juatified by tha — 
circomstances of canal irrigation in this district. In Khartif 
1892 when the supply in the Chenaib Canal was made perennial 
the water-rates were fixed as follows per acre:— 


Kn, o«f; p. . 

1. Sagarcano ... 7 8 O 
= Rice _ ies ‘nt 6 ¢ O 
3. Tobaceo, indigo, melona ... sia bas wa D8 
4. Cotton, fibres, maize, oi] seeds and all rabi crops 

except gram ood maser sak .~_— £ BH 0 
S All klorifcropa not specified above and gram 

and maser an i a ie w 2 Boe 
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Not only were these rates paid by the tenant, bunt the landlord Chapter V, B. 
while retaining his customary share of the produce—one-third yond and Land 
in Wazirabad, one-fourth usually in Hedasbad—threw on the Revenue. 
shoulders of the tenant the barthen of the owner's rate as well, Asseasmont of 
This had originally beon fixed at Re. 1 per acre, but was reduced canal-irrigated land. 
to half that rate or 8 annas per acre for the firat 10 years, In 

practice, therefore, the tenant paid the water-rates plus the 8 

annas per acre intended to catch the extra profits of the landlord. 


Looking to these fucts and bearing in mind that the value 
of the dandlord’s net share on nahri lands was equal to, if it did 
not exceed, the value of his share on ¢chdhi, and that he had to 
pay no canal dnes of any description, it appeared absurd to 
assess such land as if it were unirrigated. It was, therefore, 
proposed that the owner’s-rate and water-rate should be amal- 

ated into a single rate payable by the occupier, and that 
nahri land should be assessed on its merits, t, ¢., with reference 
to the ordinary half assets standard, allowance being of course 
made for the deductions for owner's and occupier’s rate. Thesn 
and other proposals for the assessment of new land broken up 
with canal irriguiton during settlement in the Hafizabad tahsil 
were accepted with some modifications and the decision finally 
arrived at was on the following lines :— 

1. That nahri land should be assessed not at dry rates, 
but like other land with referenca to the half 
assets standard, existing nahri land to pay the 
same rate as chuihs. 

9 ‘That tho increase of land revenue due to the assess- 
ment of nahri land at a wet instead of a dry rate, 
i.e., the difference between the two, called the 
nahri parta, should be separately shown and a 
credit for this amount given to the Canal Depart- 
ment. i 

¢ That this wet assessment on the naAri area of 1892-93 

was to be considered a fixed one. 

4. That future extensions of cultivation due to canal 
irrigation should be assessed during Settlement at 
the dry (bdrdni) rate of the circle, the Canal 
Department to receive a credit for such extra 
assessment after account had been taken of the 
probable normal increase in coltivation in these 
villages in the absence of the canal, which was 
estimated at 3,000 acres. 

5. That the water-rate and owner’srate should be 
amalgamated into a single rate to be paid by the 
occupier. | 

The above orders were given effect to in the assessment 
of the old Hafizabad tahsil, and of the total fixed assessment 
a sum of Rs. 20,198 has been shown as nahri parte for which 
the Canal Department receives an indirect credit, 
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Chapter ' V. B. The results of the application of the standards of assessment 

Land and Zand "b0Ve described to each tahsi! and the whole district, the 

Revenue. assessment proposed by the Settlement Officer and Financial 

_, Remalts vt assces- Commissioner, the amount sanctioned by Government and as 

ween for the whole actually piven out by the Settlement Officer, the incidence 

itaieiok. per acre of the new and old assessments and the extent of the 
enhancement are shown in the following table :— 
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From the above figures ‘t will be seen that the final 
assessment, including Ra, 1,745 for progressive assessment in 
tahsi| Gujranwala and Rts. 4,147 for protective well leases In 
all three tahsils, gives an enhancement of Rs. 2,387,315 on the 
demand of the year prior to re-assessment, and of Ks 
or 48 per cent. on the demand of the first year of the expiring 
settlement, Rs. 5,98,329. The new assessment 1s 4 per cent. above 
the cash rent half assets, 17 per cent. below the produce rent half 
assets, It amounts to about 68 per cent. of the one-sixth gross pro- 
high standard in this district where 
the owner's net share is only 13°25 per cent. or between onc- 
seventh and one-eighth, while itis 9 per cent. below the estimate 
obtained by appl ying tothe present areas the rates of lust settle- 
ment and adding 27 per cent. for increase in prices of produce. As 
‘mate of the enhancement expected was only 
ts of the settlement from 4 revenue point 


Rs, 80,000 the resul 
decidedly satisfactory. The immediate 


of view have been 


increase in khalsa revenue is Re. 1,87,804, viz. :— | 


Re. 
Gujriowala im ee a ut ce 40,410 
Wazirabad d aah degen an ENE cee esa aE 
Hafizabad 6 ie crete ane le ew 205,816 
= 


Total sn) ove LO BO 


‘astalments were fixed for 


At last settlement two revenue : 
on the following 


the kharif and two for the rabi payable 
dates :— 

Eharif a .. 15th December, 15th February: 

Rabi saa :15th June, 15th July. 
And it was left to each villuge to decide whether it should pay 
equally in each harvest as in the proportion of two-fifths in the 
kharif, three-fifths in the rabi. a two rabi instalments have 
now been amalgamated, and the date of payment 18 :— 

Gujranwala = ++ ben oa i ia a 25th June. 

we lst July. 


aun 


Wazimbad oan aes pan abe 
‘met tT vos Let July. 


H afizabad 
For the kharif two instalments have been retained as before, 
hich the Iand revenue 15 generally 


as the cane and cotton with whic 
» market till January or February- 


The most popular division was either equal instalments or 
two-fifths in the harif, three-fifths m the rabi, Lf regard be 
tance of the crops, ® more suitable 
division would be kharif one-third, rabi two-thirds, especially in 
: « were averse to any change, ane, ™ 


the river circles, but the people 
judges of their own interests. 


a matter of this kind, they are best } 
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Revenue- 


Resulta of saseen- 


, 2,84,897 ment for the whole 


trict. 


Shares of rerenne 
to be paid in each 
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Chapter vB: In Gojrénwéla and Wazfrabad the settlement has beon 
Landand Land sanctioned perenne by the Local Government for a term | | 
renu of 20 years from Kharif 1892 and will expire with Rabi 1912 jin, aa 
_ Form of settle. Héfizabad, for reasons already given, the term of assessment will . 
eee run for ten yeara from Rabi ] 894. : 
Chenib Canal The following note on the history of the Chanab Canal ; 
colony. colony in this district which has been left out of account in the 4 


recent settlement and its development upto date has been 
kindly supplied by Lieutenant F. P. Young, the Officer in charge 
of the colonization operations :— ; 


I. Situation and The Chenab Canal cage (Pag ita present stage of development is watered 
size of the colony. exclusively by the Rakh and Midn Ali Branches of the canal, It commences in 
the Khingah Dogrin tahsil of the Gajrinwils district about 40 miles from the 
headworks of the canal, and stretches in a south-weat direction through the 

Chiniot and into the Jhang tabail of the Thang district. 


The colony ia bounded on the Gujrinwila side by the large estates of 
Hindudne, Kot Nakkn, Sukheke, Khingah Dogrin, Gajiina and Mananwila—n 
fow amaller Villages being sandwiched in between theso—and ia in the Giujran- 
wile district » compact quadrilateral with irregular sides measuring abot 20 
miles by 17. Tt comprises 106 separate eatates : and the total area is 338 square 
Miles or 213,188 acres. 


IU. = Frelimi Ary The revenue sorvey of the Government waste land commandadd tho 
surrey. Rakh and Midn Ali Branches of the canal commonced in Qotohar 180, % 


A equare of 200 Larms with ay area of 277 acres had been decided upern 
athe unit for purposes of allotment, and these aunres wer Ind oot on the 
groond and demarcated by meane of masonry blocks at the foor corners, village 
boundaries being indicated by similar blocks with a conves surface. Mape of 
each estate showing the squares, oxisting habitations, wells, roads, drainage 
and projected water-courses were Prepared on n pealo.of 40 korn to the inch, 
ce 100 copies of each ona scale of 160 karina to the inch were eubsequently 
Printed, 


II. Conditions The actaal businees of colonization commenced in February 1892, Proviens 
provailing before the to that there é@zisted i aul caine of Maxh bi retilera, pensioners from the 
commencement of 2drd, #2nd, and Sith Pioneers who were introduced during 1500 and 1801: ani 
colonisation opera- ® few grants of crown waste had bein made on wpocial anil favournb ble terme to 

tion, certain individuals, mostly deserving officers of the native ormy. The Maghhix 
(0) Mashbis, =» di’ _certsin amount of cultivation with the ait of the atiginally Gonstepet 
' innidation conpl, bat the other Erantecs mainky ‘content themselves 
letting their Innd for grazing purposes ; and until the kharit of 1892, whea w 
permanent sapply in the canal bad been iemred by the conatraction of the 
headworka at Khinke, the whole of the aren which is pow comprised in the 
Chondb Canal colony was practically productive of nothing but graes for the eue- 
tconnes of Wandering herclg of CHttly, anid a Cértain amount af firewood, The 
development of cultivation since then has been extraordinarily rapid, and the 
exports of cotton and wheat from the colony bare already attained tu such 
figure as to materially affect the markets of the Panjab, 


. 
] 


or 


(6) Nomads of Situated in the heart of the Government waste there existed a few hnabiin- 
o Ha tions, the location of some of which shifted from time to time, where emell oom: 
munities of cattle prasiers gami-nomadie iu their habite, had jived for many 
years. In some cases, wella had been sunk and etal] areas attached thereto had 
Leet Tengand for Goltiration. Tit waa the first business of the Colonisat ion Officer 
to settle these people, a task which presented considerable difficulties, as they 
had oo faith in the permanency of the canal anil little inclination to whandon 
their old vagrant habite aod settle downy ra tho bosines! Of serious cultivation, 
we billet they regarded the introdaction Of setclora from other parts of the country . 
with cxtreme jealousy, They were, bowever, erettually induced to tnke Innd on 
the terms applicable to. other PeOmnt spttlors, ad already give promise of 
developing into industrious agriculturists, The principal tribes of these people 
io the Gojriuwils district ara the Waghis of Karkan (now located in mauaa 


i 
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nlf the Bars and Motmala of Moman and Choranwila (manzis 20 and 30),the Chapter V, B. 


naire 


of Pakkn Dalla, Malidnwdli, and Kuchiowéli (manzia 258, 138 and 172), 


the Kharals of Borala (maura 182) aod the Mujiwara of Shabket (mauza 83), Land and Land 


In March 1891 the Panjab Government sold by auction Boma 10,000 shh 1V. Disposal of 
land sitonted in certain selected rg ba of the colony, all in the Gujranwala, ment waste 


district, An average price of abou 


45 per acre wae obtainod, 


Tho rest of the Government waste land commanded by the Hakh and Miin | (a) Claseca of 
Ali Branches of the canal has been allotted to three classes of grantees, capitalists, grantees, 
yeomen, and peasants. 


Grants to capitalists and yoomon were sanctioned by tho Financial Com- 
miasioner on tho recommendations of District or Departmental Oificers- 


The former could apply for any number of squares from six totwenty,and (6) Conditions of 


had to 


yng nocardng ae many rupees par pore ns there wero integral Bune § 


in the grant, aubject to a minimum of Re. 10 per acre. The yooman grant con- 


aisted of dor 6 squares, and a uniform rate of Ha. 6 per acre payable in two 


insialmoots waa levied a3 nacurdad. 

The maximum sod minimom grants to peasants were three eyuares and half 
a Square respectively, and nothing but the cost of the equare #u rvey and of the 
construction of main village water-courses—a work which was uodertaken on tho 
sottler's behalf by the Canal Department—has been recovered from these grantecs. 
All alike are bound to bring one-third of the land allotted to them under calti- 
vation within three yeura, and one-half within five years from date of entry. 
Subject to the fulfilment of thie and eertain other conditions, embolied in a 
statement drawn up onder Act II] of 103, and attached tothe registers which 
contain a record of all allotments made, tho mazerdna paying grantees will be 
entitled, on the expiration of five years from the dates of the commencement of 


their r 


holdings, 


potive tenancies, to acquire by purchase the propristary rights in their 
whilst the peasant settlera wili be granted perpetual rights of occupancy 


heritable but not alienable by sole, gift or mortgage. 
Revenne, rates and cesses ore assessed from harvest to harvest on tho aren V. Assessment. 
actually under caltivation, the assessing officer for the present colonised area 
being the Executive Engineer, 2nd Division, Chenab Canal. 
The ratea chargeable at present, and forthe next ten years ut least, on 
each acre of cultivation ore— 


@ occupiers rate as in force on the canal ; 

(h) Innd revenue of 8 anon; 

é) cesses at snnas 4 in the rnpoo on owner's rateand [and revenue ; 

d) mudlikdna ot annas 4 in the rupee on owner's rate and land re- 


Toons. 


The owner's rate, which haa heen remitted for the frst 10 years, amounts to 
Re. 1 per acre of irrigated cultivation, Inthe caeeof all grantees the whole of 
these charges was remitted for the first year, aud half for the second year from 


tho date of the commencement of each individual tenancy. —. = 

Up to date, in addition to the area sold by nuction, 149,285 acres of Govern- rand allotind 

ment ress land have been allotted for cultivation in the Gojranwile district. FMP Brereton ip 
as followa :— | 


Thia has been distributed betwe 


en the variogs classes of grantess 
























“In a few villagos @apita and yoomen are mixed, and ip one or two 


villages allotments have been made to yeomen. 
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Chapter V, B. . “cei Jor 1601 wa ono of sant rafal i the Bd 0 that he land of pro- 
miso presen ot an if appearance to the ploneers of the new aottle- 

Land sud and La Land ment, Many of those who came in the frat fow a returned to their —_— 
dish and disappomted at the barren and Cesolate appearance of the 

wa te Wecg sant inet bot the supply of would-ba colonists from the congested districts of the 
Punjab proved in¢xhaustible, and from the moment when the first crop began 

to appear above ground the attitude of the people changed, and no more suasion 

Wa 5 to induce them to take up laod, much of which bad been previously 


ecessary 
rejected aa unfit for cultivation, 
Districla = from Colonists were selected in the first instanco by Deputy Commissionors 
» Which selected. Bettlement Officers from the following distriota Ge} rhnerdia, Biilkot, Airey, 
Jollundor, Hoshiirporand Gurdispur. The following feb oes the number of 
exegesis en erent ans apenadngal adie cic ere linwils ¥ in 
olay 



















7171 it Eixolodes 8,938 acres 
alionead tc: Sae eels 
who from 


Hindu Jats 4,125 

Mumalmin Jets ia aa oan mr an as 60, 50) 

. Kambohs se ii nee re) ee ace i 6,551 
Ariing re ee ee rT 20,193 

Bainis she ep See sage —— as, epee tii eep eee ot 2,846 
Dogars a sia aia — ene bee “a 168 

Mojaivars ip cee et eee | eee “ 1,050 

iene es 6,033 


Mazbhis adh ee wath eh Cy 
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As already stated, one or more main water-conrses, leading either from 1 Obapter V, B. 
constructed in each yillaga Sait j 
VU, Initial 


branch of the canal or from a rijbaba or minor, were 
by the Canal Department before settlers were introduced. 


The settlers had to pay for this work aa also for the square survey, and, 
to enable them to do eo without orippling them at the outsot, nominnl advances 


of teccdti, wuificient to meot the cost, were made to all who wished it. In the war 


Gujrinwila district most of the money thuaadvanced has already beon recorcrel 
together with the usual interest, without any difficulty. . 


2a how reco- 


The progress that has been mado in cultivation is sufficiently apparent from IX, Progress 
the figures for the five successive harvests which have been reaped since colonisa- epjtiyation. = 


“tion operations commenced :— 







AREA CHDER CULTITATION, 








The total area now allotted {including land sold by sanction) amounta to 


156,471 acres. 
The Canal Department only undertakes to irrigate the half of each man's 


holding in « year, so that the limit of irrigated cultivation in any ono harvest has 


: been reached. It is troo, that to some extent quantity has been sabsti- 
tuted for quality, as ia evinced by the fact that in the Inst kbarif the revenue and 
water-ratea on 15,654 acres, or over one-third of the cultivated area, were remitted 
by tho assessing officer. This, howover, is a defoot which will be rapidly mini- 
mised as the supply of water becomes more constant, os the canal distributarics 
(which havo, aa is only natural in the case of naw earthwork, been liable to con- 
tintual breaches) become consolidated, nnd ag the settlers find leisura to bring 
more Isbour to the business of cultivation. 


It must not be imagined that all bas been fair weather and plain sailing. 


The settlers have had innumerabla difficalties to contend with, not the least of onj¢ies. 


which has been the way in which the cattle thidvea of the Gujrinwils, Jhang 
aod Montgomery Bir have preyed upon them. In illostration of this, I may note 
that enquiries, made by me through the patwiri agency, elicited tho fact that, 
from the date when the firat settlers camo to the Bar up to the ond of November 


1893, 669 bend of cattle, yalaod in the aggregate at Ra. 16,000, had been lost by or 


stolen from, tho coloniate in the new villages of the Khdnguh Dogriin tahsil : 
Ie is satisfactory to bo ablo to record that there is now very little cattle theft— 
or indeed crime of any sort—in the new colony. Many sb ae have, moreover, 
eoffered from an inadequate supply of water, ond in almost all there have been 
individuals whose allotments have proved rignbloe or bad aa to soil. By dint 
of allowing free oxchanges of allotted land with that (amounting to 20 per cent.) 
which haa been reserved in every pesannt village fe purposes, the 
dificolties of most of these last have been overcome ; whilst trouble and money 
have not been spared to rectify mistakes originally made in constructing outlets 
or pligning water-courses, mo that there are bat few villages now which do not 
receive their fair share of water. 


x. 


Initial diff. 
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Chapter V.B. == As was only to bo oxpected, great difficulties have been experienced in 
| — making a crop assessment from harvest to harvest without the aid of field 
Land and Land maps. To obviate this difficulty the Inrge 25 secre squares have been snob- 
Revenue. — divided into small aquarea with 40-karm sides, each mensuring eight kanals 18 
XL Field Mane, ™rids. It haa af conrse been w work of considerable difficulty to indaooe the 
OXI. Field Maps. “gamf{nddre to constract permanent boundaries to the squares thus demarcated ; 
but they have been quick to appreciate the advantage of having regular felds 
to prove the practicability of the scheme, and to make it certain that wo: 
shall b be able ta accept these small squares aa seporste fields, and prepare 
detailed mapa accordingly after the rabi harvest of 1894-05. 
XII. General. Administrative conveniences can hardly be anid to have kept pace with the 
: requirementa of the colony. The roads are in shocking disrepair, and are rapidly 
becoming moreand more eo, ‘The toheil boilding at Khangah Dogrin is most 
inadequate, ond o new thin at Shahket (which by a slight alteration of the 
old boundary ins been transferred from the Jhang to the Gojrdowdla district) 
is greatly wanted. A hospital at the Iast named place and village school in 
one of two centres are aleo urgently required. The District Hoard of Gujriin. 
wala haarecently applied to Government fora loan of Rs. 96,000 to be applied 
to the construction of these and other public works necessary for the develop. 
ent of the colony. The most erring want of all is a Railway down through 
a Doab to open op the tract and afford means of exporting the surplus pro- 
dace, moch of which haw hitherto, owing to the distance from central markets, 
defective communications and the want of wee, bad to lie unsold in the 
hands ofthe producers, Tho project for the construction of a line from Waair- 
abad to: Lyallpur at a cost of 40 lakhs has now been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, and thie work, which will contribute more than any other to tho 
development and prosperity of tho tract, haa just been put in hand. ‘ 
i 
_ Farther information regarding the colony can be gathered from the separate 
report on the whole scheme by the Colonization Officer. | 


Revenue free grants. Some reference to revenue free grants has already been 
made in Chapter II, and a list of the leading jégirdirs showing 
the amount of their grants has been givenin Chapter III. As 
the district was the home of Ranjit Singh and of many of his 
leading generals, ministers and courtiers, extensive jégir grants 
for personal or military service were freely distributed onder 
the Sikh rule, while petty grants for religions institutions, 
Thakirductras, Dharamadlas, Shrines, Mosques, or to their atten- 
dants, given by the ruler of the time or his local representative, 
were almost innumerable. Prior to annexation, prebably over 

half of the district was held by revenue assignees, whose statug 
was then far stronger than it is now, as it carried with it nob 
only legal jurisdiction in the assigned area, but also the right 

to arrange for the cultivation and deal with the land practically 

as proprietor. The participation of many of the leading Sirdars 

in the second Sikh War led to the resumption of some of the 

largest granta at annexation, 

The local jurisdiction of those whose jigirs were maintained 
was abolished, and they were treated, in theory at least, as mere 
assignees of land revenue whose rights were limited to the State 
demand, though the cnstom of realising in kind was, where 
it existed, not interfered with. 


At the same time a general eng 
origin of authority for, and conditions of, each méfi and jégir 
grant, large or small, and the orders of competent authority as: 
to its future treatment were obtained, Grants for military and 


uiry was made as to the 
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ersonal service were as a rule resumed under the orders of the Chapter V, B, 


Rahretns Government, while personal and family grants, and ae 
grants attached to institakions or held on sanidissasee of village Land and Land 
service, if based on a valid title and evidenced by POSSESSION, Povenne free grante, 
were as a rule upheld in full for the life of existing occupants, 

and in part to their posterity or to the institutions for one or 

more generations or in perpetuity. 


Atthe Revised Settlement of 1867-68, all grants were re- 
investigated, and under the general orders of the Supreme 
Government the system under which the jdégirdéra realised in 
kind in 40 jégir villages was abolished, as the Viceroy laid down 
the principle that— 

“ Any permiseion to jigirdars to make their collections in kind should be 
strictly conditional on the bond jide consent of the zamindire of the fdgir 
estates, and that ony lowes of revenne consequent on the revision of assessment 
must be borne without compensation by the jigirdirs just og it is constantly 
borne by the State." 


At the recent Settlement all revenue assignments were 
again re-investigated. Many life grants, subject to the main- 
tenance of institutions os well as grants in perpetuity or during 
the pleasure of Government or term of Settlement in which tha 
soadtitison had not been complied with were reported for 
orders, and resumption was cffected under the orders of the 
Financial Commissioner and of Government in 88 cases assessed 
at Rs, 754 and in 10 cases involving an assessment of Ra, 2,142; 
while new grants were made in favour of institutions of public 
ntility in 21 cuses involving an asséssment of Rg. 732-8-0, 


Petty grants to individuals or institutions for village 
service were very numerous, though financially unimportant. 
These had originally been made by the village community, gen- 
erally from the village common, and were entirely under the 
control of the proprietary body, but at the Regular Settlement 
the mistake was made of treating them as if they were grants 
held from Government and they were continued with the 
sanction of the Chief Commissioner for the term of Settlement. 


At the Revised Settlement of 1867-68 such grants were 
maintained, on the recommendation of the Settlement Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Prinsep, “ daring the pleasure of Government con- 
ditional on village service and good behaviour and subject to 
revision at next Settlement,” so that the village community's 

wer of interference or disposal was practically abolished. 

‘hen the question was re-opened at the recent Settlement, the 
Financial Commissioner ruled that the tenure was for the term 
of Settlement, and such cases were dealt with under para. 33 (e) 
of Revenue Circular 37. 


Asa general. rule, all personal grants were resumed with 
effect from the new assessment, the zamindirsa being given 


! *. 
' res 
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Chapter VB. the option of excluding the land from assessment-in the Bachh, : 
end and Land while grants to village institutions such as Khangahs, Takiyas, he, 
MEevenue.  -Alosquee, Dharamsdlas, &c., have, if the institution is properly ‘a 


Revenno free grants, Maintained and the owners desire its continuance, been main- 
7 tained, as before, “for the term of Settlement subject to good 
conduct and the service of the institution.” The result is that 
686 grants, covering 866 acres assessed at Rs. 848, have been 
resumed. The number, area and assessment of the grants 
upheld has been given atpage 165. The gaminddéri indmes in the 
Héfizabad tahsil had originally been granted by Déwan Sawan 
Mal to encourage the semi-nomad population of the Bar to 
found villages and settle down to agriculture, in the form of a 
remission of part of the land revenue, generally one-half to one- 
fourth, as an intm in favour of the whole proprietary body. 
They had been maintained in a reduced form at the Regales 
Settlement. At the Revised Settlement of 1867-68 they were 
still farther reduced and limited to 17 estates. 


As the object of these grants is now attained without the 
need of any such artificial stimulus, all the indms, the value 
of which was only Rs. 1,008 distributed among 453 shares, were 

‘ resumed at the recent re-assessment, subject to the grant of 
samindéri tndms in deserving cases where hardship might 
result from their resumption. 


When the enquiry into revonue-free grants, and the distri- 
bution of the village assessments was completed, a ister Wos 
prepared for each tahsil, showing all assignments by villages 
arranged in alphabetical order. The register is ‘divided into 
five parts showing grants— 


(1) In perpetuity. 

(2) For life or lives or till term of Settlement. 
(3) For maintenance of institutions, 

(4) Alé-lambardéri iname. 


(5) Sufdid poshi or zamindéri tname. 


Alldetails of area, revenue, &c., have been shown according 
to the new Settlement. An abstract of the detailed order A 
at the general re-investigation has been given, and reference 
made to the original mdfi and jdgir registers conveying the 
primary sanction to the grant. The final result of the enquiry 
was to reduce the number of assignments from 5,341 in 1888-89 
to 2,071 in 1893-94, the number of shareholders from 5,690 to 
3,004, while, in spite of the reduction in the number and area of 
the grants, the amount of land revenve assigned has been 
enhanced by re-assessment from Rs. 1,29,905 to Re. 1,735,994. 
This includes sailddré indms Rs, 8,836, ald-lambarddrt indms 
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Rs. 6,438, asad commutation dues Rs. 6,711. The total extent of Chapter V, B. 


- 


land revenvie now assigned is shown below according to the — : 
recent re-as sessment :— g Land and Land 


| Revenue freo granta, 
Pere Total assess- Percentag 
Tanai c. art Ehalss. | Assigned, fork ~ 








Gujréowéla =, =... | -3,28,612 | —-2,90,102 | 1,908,510 a3 
Warimbsd =... 3=S ss | = 3,89,638 | = -3,15,071 16,007 7 
3,738,219 45,757 15 


‘ Hatizabad and. Khangoh 3,21 076 | 


8 





83,226 | 700,202 | ° 1,738,034 | 195 





Tr tal eae | 














In rol md numbers, one-fifth of the total assessment 18 
a am The distribution of existing assignments, excluding 
eaildéri avod ald-lambarddri indms and commutation ducs in 
which no la ndis assigned, in the year 1893-94, is shown below :— 





Fo OF ae es or, hy 





Onass. Ftervatiey Ares, | Total assoss- 


‘mentin He, 





In perpetuity free of conditions  ,.. 214 260,504 1,08,408 

Do. Subject to conditions ,,. 1,197 25,270 13,200 
For lifo or li. row aa ait Gls} = 20,840 21,480 
During pleas are of Government _.. 27 itt lit 
Up to the t wm of wottloment sass 20 | oH a74 


a ee oe eh 


] ‘Total ea 2,071 506,475 1,439,016 
—S=—— eS —_—- 
60 that on ly about one-cighth of the revenue assigned ig held for 
lite during ¢ pleasure of Government or term of Settlement. 
_ Table No. XX XV shows the Excise statistics for the last 5 Excise. 
yours. 
There 1 is a central distillery for the manufacture of tho 
country s] rits at Gujrénwala, from which liquor is also sent to 
adjoining © districts and scattered over the district : there are 49 
shops for retail vend of country spirits and $ for European 
liquors. Each shop is separately put up for auction annually, 
reare 67 shops for the retail vend of opium and drugs. 
‘The licen’ ges for these are sold in groups by parganas, 4 in 





BEY pm | 


Chapter V, B. 
Excise. 


Stamps. 
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Gujranwala, 2 in Wazirabad, 5 in Hafizabad :and Khangah 
Dogrén. The total excise revenue in 1893-94 wiis Rs. 59,657, 
viz., fermented liquors Rs. 50,114, opium and drags Rs. 9,540. 
The excise revenue has more than doubled siiace 1881, but 
the inctease is in great measure due to the substitrition of duty- 
paying for illicit liquor. Illicit distillation was formerly very 
common in the Sikh villages, and the practice quickly revives if 
supervision is relaxed. In the Sikh times the eoosumption of 
liquor was very common among the Sikh and Hindno agricul- 
turists, as it was cheap and seu manufactured. Our Excise 
policy, by endrmously increasing the price of liquor and reduc- 
img the facilities for obtaining it, has reduced the consump- 
tion among this class where it has not driven them to illicit dis- 
tillation, On the other hand, among the urban, populasey 
Hindu, Sikh and Muhammadan, the habit of dr inking seems 
to be rapidly spreading with the progress of weste rn ideas, and 
the loosening of the authority of the caste, and al pout half the 
Excise revenue is derived from the municipal townr), though they 
contain less than one-tenth of the population. 


‘The gross and net income from the sale of sta amps, judicial 
and non-judicial in the year 1893-94, is shown bel 3w :— 











Judicial. | Non-jadic inl! Total. 











Derait. 
— ————— SS — ———§—_—___ 
Ra. Ria. Re. 
Gros income 1,04,004 | 40,71 0 144,754 
Net income 1,011,191 sac 2 1,400,800 








— =--— 
a 


The district is one of the most lit passin, ¢ he Province, 
and the income under this head has incrensed «40 per cent. 








since 1881-82. The increase in the activity of the Registration — 


Department is even more rapid, the number of dee: ds registered 
having risen from 1,215 in 1881-82 to 4,243 in 189: 3-94, and the 


value of the pecperty affected from Rs. 3,88,000 in the former — 


to Rs, 11,94,381 in the latter year. 


_Itappears therefore that litigation, transfer of~ property and 
registration of deeds increase with the facilities pre yvided. | 


a 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS AND MUNICIPALITIES, 


At the census of 1891, all places Possessing more than 
5,000 inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of 
district and military posts were classed as towns. Under this 
rule the following places were returned as the towns of the 
Gujrénwala district. All six are municipalities of the 2nd class 
constituted under Act XX of 1891. The members are every- 
where partly elected and partly nominated, save at Kila Didar 
Singh, where all are nominated, 












Tahail. Town. Persons 
Gujrinwély 25,509 
Gojriowila » is ! Eminabad .., 5,541 
Kila Didar Singh... 2543 
f Warirabad Feet 15,786 
Wasirabad ; Rimnagar.., 6,509 
‘ | Akéigarh ... 4,262 


Te bo whe 
Eee SS — 


The distribution by religion of the population of thesa 
towns, and the number of houses in each, are shown in Table 
No, XLII, while further particulars will be found in the Census 
Report in Tables Nos. II and IV. The remainder of this 
Chapter consists of a detailed description of each of these and 
other towns, with a brief notice of its history, the increase and 
decrease of its population, its commerce, manufactures, Muni- 
cipal Government, institutions and public buildings; and 
statistics of births and deaths, trade and manufactures, wherever 
figures are available. 


_ The town of Gujranwala lies in north latitude $2° 9 80°, 
longitude 74° 14° east, and contains a population of 25,892 souls, 
It is situated on a slightly elevated plain with but little divyer- 
sity of level. The neighbouring country for a long distance is 
fairly well wooded, and several frait and flower gardens sur- 
round the town. The town is completely surrounded by a wall 
with seven gates, and four other gates which are closed for 





of towns. 


Gojriowdla town, 
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Chapter VI. There is also a Zendna School maintained by the American 
Towns and - Mission, and five Municipal Female Schools, viz., three for Hindés 

Municipalities. and two for Muhammadans, which receive a monthly grant-in-aid. 


‘Gujrduwils town. A great deal has been done of recent yeara to. improve the 
very defective sanitation of the town by carrying out an intra- 
mural and extra-mural drainage scheme. This project, which 
up to date has cost nearly a lakh, has been executed by the 
Public Works Department, the fonds being provided by the 
municipality. A large well has been constructed on a com- 
manding site in the centre of the city from which water is 

umped into two large flushing tanks ; from this it is distributed 

y means of pipesso as to flush all the main thorongh- 

fares and most of the bye-streets and lanes on the east side of 

the city, the drains of which have been properly levelled and 
re-constrocted, where necessary, 80 as to fit in with the scheme, 

By the flushing from the central tanks, the sewage matter from 

these drains is carried on into a large circular masonry drain 

running round the city on the outaide, and then by a similar 

but large drain into two precipitation tanks about a mile to the © 

south of the city near the Sheikhupura road, From these tanks 

the liquid sewage can be reo up by jhalldrs and used to 

irrigate the adjoining fields, while the solid matter is removed 

once or twice weekly and stored to be sold to agriculturists or 
brick-burners. The scheme is an excellent one in theory, but 

many defects have come to light in its execution which are 

adnally being remedied. It has been found difficult to work 

the central well by bullocks and the Municipal Committee is 

now considering a suggestion for replacing them by a steam 

engine. About one-third of the city on the west side has not 

been included in the present scheme, and the sanitary condition 

of the town will not be quite satisfactory till the drainage 
SS a mbar e are! pees! 

Linlts of ewumer- | Year af | persone, | 30 Formals,  Oxtend this. 
Sears ED | | ae _ ‘The popnlation as 
| ascertained at the 
enumeration of 

1868, 1875, 1881 

and 1891 is shown 

| mthe margin. It 

———— = — is difficult to ascer- 

tain the precise limits within which the enumerations of 1868 

, and 1875 were taken, The 

details in the margin give the 








Tiras cir mainte Ul cs ol population of suburbs. The 
| Hay 188, | 18. figures for the polation 





SES eo within municipal foe ane 
a La cording to the census of 156 
19,571 | 22,107 ! a0 are taken from the publish ed 


aon reel 


Gujrinwilatown ... 








ag ©« tables of the census of 1879, 
 butit was noted at the ime 


Civil lines 4, aw 
“aS that their accuracy was in 
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many cases doubtful. The Deputy Commissioner in the district 
report on the census of 1881 attributes the increase of popula- 
tion to the opening of the railway. The great increase which 
has since taken place ia due to the increasing importance of 
the town as a commercial centre. The constitution of the 
population by religion and the number of occupied houses are 
an : shown im Table No. 
imri-maTes, ATM ALI. Details of sex 

SES en ~) « will be found in Table 


Yuan. : | 


No. XA of tho Census 








5 | 

E | : = Keport of 1891. The 

—|— —  anoual birth and death- 
168i ow ow | | 8 s 6s Fates per mille of popu- 
Loon Sylar Be Me = eebee sitoe 1881 are 
=a 04 ea 45s given in the margin, the 
Ine —-|a | 2 a 6©=—s basis of calculation being 
io la | ss |= in every case the figures 
oa Belcer | as of the most recent census. 
1s. | | 4 =6The actual nomber of 
Average a | a «© births and deaths regis- 


| | — — tered during the last 
five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

Eminabad is a town of 5,841 inhabitants, and is situated 
to the south-east of Gujrinwiila st a distance of 3 miles on 
the Gujrénwaéla and Amritsar road. It is one of the oldest 
towns in this part of the Ponjab, and has had a long and 
interesting history which represents in miniature the history of 
the Punjab. It is said to have been originally founded by 
Salh4han (Salween), the famous Réjpét Raja of Sialkot. The 


old town, known as Saidpur, was destroyed by Shere Shab, 


Afghin, in the 16th century, and a new city, Shergarh, the 
rai of which are still visible, was founded about 14 miles to 
the south-west of the present site. The Afghan garrison was 
expelled after a long siege by Emin Beg, one of Huméyan's 
Generals, who, under the order of Akbar, razed the old city 
and founded with the materials the existing one which has 
never been destroyed in the subsequent invasions. The Nanda 
Khatris, from zat bn the well-known family of Dewins that 
has given several successive Prime Ministers to the Kashmir- 
Jammu State is descended, settled here in Mughal times, but 
Saiyads, Kizis, Kakkazais, Virakhs, Khatris, Arorés, Sadhs 
settled subsequently at different times as one race or another 
came to the front, and these now own part of the estate. In 
Mughal times Eminabad was the nba ber of pores’ In 
the Lahore suba, bringing in arevenue ol 9lakhs. The Mughals 
were expelled about 1760 by SardérCharat Singh. Under Ranjit 
Singh, the estate was held in jdgir by Raja Dhydn Singh, one 
of the Jammu brothers, and to this may be traced the con- 
nection of the leading families in the town with the Jammu State. 
The chief feature of the town now is the “ Rohri Sahib, - a Sikh 
temple of considerable sanctity which is connected with some 
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Gujrdnwils town. 


Emisabad town. 





Kila Didér Singh. 
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of the ansterities of Guru Nanak. He is supposed to have 
made his bed here on a couch of broken stones (rohri) and 
some of these are still exhibited to the faithful on the occasion 
of the religious fairs at the Waisikhi (April) and Dewal 
(October) festivals, ‘here are many fine gardens, 18 or 20 in 
number, and new ones are being added yearly, Dewans Lachhman 
Das, late Prime Minister of Jamma-Kashmir, and Amar Nath, the 
present Governor of Jammu, own a considerable part of the town 
and estate, and have a jagir of about Hs. 462 per annum from 
the assessment. There are several very fine buildings erected 
by the Dewins. A dispensary has been lately opened here, also 
a Telegraph office. Kamoke, 5 miles off, is the nearest railway 
station, bot it is onder consideration to bring the town nearer 
to the railway by erecting a flag station at Dhillanwali, ne 2 
milea off. Itis the birth place and family residence of the late 
Dewans Jowila Sahai, Anant Ram, Prime Minister to the 
Maharaja of Jammu, and of two ez-Prime Ministers Dewiins 
Gobind Sahai aod Lachbman Dads. The town has several streets, 
a grain market, a police chanki,and aschool house. There iso 
bungalow, constructed by the late Dewin Jowiéla Sahai in 
retarn for the grant of a garden rent free, for the use of the 
district. officers. Tho Municipal Committee conmsts of 6 
members, of whom 2 are nominated and 4 are elected. Its 
income for the last five years is shown in Table No, XLV, and is 
derived chiefly from octroi; in 1893-94 the total income was Its, 
3,507. A cattle fair, to which a horse fair has been added since 
1893, is also held annvally at the Waistkhi festival during 
April. The town possesses fine rains of Muobammadan archi- 
tecture belonging to the Imperial times. ‘he population as 
nacertained at the ennmerations of 1868, 1881 and 1891 is 

_ shown in the margin. 
The Deputy Commis- 
sioner in the district 
report of the census of 








Males, | 


———=$__— 


Year of census, |Peraona. 








eae a7i1 | 3661 | 1881 attributed the de- 
1891 Saal ree crease of population to 
the opening of the rail- 





iS — way. The constitution 
of the population by religion and the nnmber of occupied houses 
poe shown in Table No, XLIII. Details of sex will be found in 
Table No. XX of the Vensus Report of 1891, 


_ Kila Didér Singh is a roral town of some importance owing 
to-its situation 10 miles from Gujranwala on the Gujrénwala 
and Hiéifizabad road, which is mach used for wheeled traffic and 
is now being metalled. It was founded about the widdle of 
last century by Didar Singh, from whom it takes its name, a 
Sindhu from the Amritsar Manjha, who was a follower of Sardar 
Charat Singh, and got this land from the Vardichs of Deorhi, 
into whom he married. The Vardichs followed their a 
into the new settlement, and the estate is now held half and 
half by Sindbis and Vardichs, Its population is 2,843 souls. 








a 
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A broad well metalled bazdr runs from east to west, There is 
# sardi and rest-honse, a thdnaanda Middle School. The popu- 


lation as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 188] and 1891 

> is shown in the margin. 
The constitution of the 
population by religion 


Year of consus, Persons.) Males. (Females. 
| and the number of oc- 

















3568 a ree nyt cupied houses are shown 
a8. . ia ns in Tabla No. XLIIL 
1891 en | es Dates of aex wilt be 





. : ~ found in Table No, XX 
of the Censns Report of 1891, There is a municipality, consist- 
ing of the Deputy Commissioner ag official President and 5 
members all nominated by Government, ‘I'he municipal income 
in 1893-94 was Rs. 2,155. There is some trade in worl and hides, 


The trade is chiefly in the hands of Jains aud Khojas, 


Wazirabad is next in importance to Gujriinwala, and lies 

41 miles to the north-west of Gnojrinwaila. lt containa a popu- 
lation of 15,786 souls according to the census of 189], It is 
situated on the right bank of the Chenéb river at a distance of 
2 miles from the river, and is skirted on the north and west sides 
by a na/a known as the Palkhn stream, The North-Western 
Railway and the Grand Tronk Road from Lahore to Peshiwar 
ass close to it on the west side, It is now connected with 
Eialkot by a branch railway opened on the Ist Janoary 1884 
and extended to Jammu in 1892, It is surronnded by a wall 
with four main gates and has a long open bazdr well metalled 
throughout, and a fine broad bazir from east to west. 
The other streets, as m rule, though narrow, are well 
paved, and there is a regular conservancy establishment 
maintained for the sanitation of the town. The town is 
gaid to have been founded by Wazir Khan in the time of 
Shah Jahan, but the rise of the town to importaner is even 
more recent than that of Gujranwala, It is first heard of in 
history as falling into the hands of Gurbakhsh Singh, Bhangi, a 
retainer of Charat Singh, at the time when the latter extended 
his power in the northern part of this district. Allusion has 
already beeu made to the family of Gurbakhsh Singh and the 
ultimate absorption of its estates by Ranjit Singh in 1809. 
During the rule of the Mabdrfja, Wazirabad, which was at 
first subsidiary to Sohdra, the ol ad: ph 5 miles off, became 
fora time the head-quarters of General Avitabile, under whose 
hands a completely new town grew up. As lnid ont by him, 
Wazirabad is a parallelogram in shape enclosed by an irregu- 
Jar brick wall. ithin isa broad and straight bazdr running 
from end to end, and crossed at right angles by minor streets, 
also straight and of good width; the whole being marked by an 
almost entire absence of the tortuous culs de sac so general in 
towns of purely native design. During the various struggles 
for supremacy various tribes came to the front and disappeared, 
and at annexation those in possession were recognized as owners 
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of the estate. The present proprietary body, about 450 in 
number, consist mainly of Chimés, Kizis who claim to be 
Kureshis, Arains, together with Khatris, Brahmins and Aroras. 
The houses are of brick, both kiln-burnt and sun-dried, the 
latter predominating. There are no buildings of peculiar size or 
interest, except the eastern or Sialkot gateway now converted 
into a tahsil, and the Saman Burj, once the residence of 
Avitable, a picturesque building on the banks of the Palkhu, now 
ocenpied by Lientenant-Colonel Raja Ata-ulla Khan, late British 
envoy at Kabul. Under British role, Wazirabad was for atime the 
head-quarters of a district which included the present districts of 
Sialkot and Gujrinwdla, together with parts of Gurdaspur and 
Lahore. This district was broken up in 1852, Wazirabad lapsed to 
the position of head-quarters of a Sub-Collectorate. On the open- 
ing of the works for the Northern State Railway, the town, sitnated 
at one extremity of an important sectionof the railroad andin the 
immediate neighbourhood of the works connected with the Chenab 
bridge (one of the most arduous undertakings of the enter- 
prise), again became the site of a numerous European colony of 
ngineera and others employed upon the railway works. The 
cantonment for troops, which once existed 6 miles to the west 
of Wazirabad, was deserted on account of its unhealthinees and 
transferred to Sialkot in 1855, is quite obliterated, and culti- 
vation ig spreading over its site. The opening of the Punjab 
Northern State Railway and its extension to Sialkot have in- 
jured the commercial importance of Wazirabad by doing away 
with the local trade, owing to the facilities for through traffic ; 
but the conatrnetion of the Wazirabad-Lyallpur Railway, which 
will eventually be carried on to Mooltan, will probably tend to 
revive its lost prosperity. The famous Alexandra bridge across 
the river Chenéb was formerly one of the longest in India, but 
was considerably contracted in 1892, the number of spans bein 
reduced from 6] to28. Soon afterwards an unprecedented 


in the Chendéb in August 1892 burst through the protective em= 


bankments and caused considerable loss of property in and 
around the town. The pile bridge over the Palkhu nala was 
carried away atthe same time and has not since been renewed, 
The bridge-of-boats over the Chenib has been abolished by 
order of the Government, and a ferry train runs at present in 
its place, But a boat-ferry plies here also for the convenience 
of passengers and light traffic. The municipality of Wazirabad 
was firat constituted in 1816-67; it is now one of the 2nd class. 
The Committee consists of the Tahsilddrag ex-officio member, 
and seven non-official members, of whom one is nominated by 
Government and six are elected. The municipal election sys- 
tem here has worked less satisfactorily than in any other town 
in the district, and has brought into prominence many feuds 
and jealousies. At theelections of 1894 things came to such a 
pass that Government withdrew the right of election for the 
time being and appointed nominated persons to the vacancies. 
The income, which comes chiefly from octroi, is shown in Table 
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No. ALV and is about Rs. 18,966. There is a considerable 
trade in timber, brought down by the river, which finds exten- 
sive sale, also in country-made nnd English cloth, gur, grain, 
&e. The timber is floated down the Chenéb from Akhodr in 
the Jammu territory, and there are large central depdta here 
belonging to the Kashmir State and the Forest Department. 
There are also excellent workmen and artizans who make boxes, 
dabbis, shoes, caps of nicely coloured silk which generally 
attract strangers’ eyes. They are sold in large quantity. An 
important fair ia held at Dhaunkal in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Waxirabad, At this fair, which is primarily reli- 
gions mm its objects, a considerable amount of commercial 
business is also transacted. Ploughs manufactured in the 
Jammu territory are extensively sold. In other respects 
the trade of the town is not important. The smiths, too, 
of Wazirabad have a speciality for the manufacture of 
small articles in steel and iron, such as many-bladed knives, 
paper-cutters, &e., and close by within a mile of the town 
14 the village of Nizimabad, celebrated in the Punjab for the ex- 
cellence and finish of its fire-armsaand other warlike i mplements. 
There is a dispensary, a post office, and a dik bungalow close to 
the town onthe west side, and a thiéva und encamping ground 
along the lmeofthe Grand ‘l'runk Road, and the railway line 
opposite the sari building. There are also a civil rest-house and 
Forest bungalow and several bungalows oceupied by the 
railway staff. Within the city there is a Scotch Mission School 
which teaches np tothe Entrance Standard Examination. There 
is also a thina in the city for the accommodation of the Municipal 
Police, and close to itare tahsil offices, a Munsiff’s court, @ 
Sub-Roegistrar's office, and Honorary Magistrates’ court. 
The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
Sn - 1875, 1881 and 1891 
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limits according to the census of 1868 are taken from the pub- 
lished tables of the census of 1875, but it was noted at the time 
that their accurucy was in many cases doubtful. he population 
has decreased by nearly 700 since 1881, and is now nearly the 
same as in 1865. ‘The decrease is attributable chiefly to the 
excess of deaths over births. The city, owing to its position in 
low ground near the river, is notoriously unhealthy, and 
the Palkhu nala, which, since the construction of the railway 
protection works, is now a stagnant pool nearly all the year 
round, is said to aggravate the defective sanilary arrangements 
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by fouling the atmosphere and contaminating the water in the 
adjacent wells. The constitution of the population by religion 
and the number of houses ocen pied are shown in Table No. XLII, 
Details of sex will be found in 'l'able No. XX of the Census sd 
7 a —— Of IS9l The 
Dirwrm Hares, Txave Rares, annual birth and 

a eS oe death-rates per 
| mille of opu- 
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is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

Ramnagar is a town with 6,592 inhabitants according 
to the census of 1891. It lies on the Sialkot-Mooltan ronc 
to the west of Wazirabad, down the river at fn distance of 
#2 miles. .A good road goes from Wazirabad to Rimnagar vid 
Saroke whore there is a rest-house, but this is being dismantled, 
and the most convenient but not the most direct route now js 
hy Khinke. The town haga Vernacular Middla School, dispen- 
sary, and police chanki. ‘There is also an encamping ground 
with a sariéi which, being badly situated and little used, was sold 
by auction a few yeurs ago. There is a very picturesque and 
well-situated bungalow (tradari) with a fine garden attached 
near the river bank, about half a mile east of the town which is 
now nsed -hy officers on tour, This was originally built by 
Ranjit Singh and was a favourite resort of his in the hot 
weather. It lay onthe old military road from Lahore to Pesha- 
war, and it was bere that the Mahsrain received’ Ehatuawe oF 
the defeat and death of Hari Singh by the Afghins at Jamrad. 
The Manicipal Committee consists of six members, of whom two 
are nominated and four elected. Its income for the last few 
years is shown in Table No. XLV,and is derived mainly from 
octroi. There isa ferry over the Chenéb river which is known by 
the name of the town, and the income from tolls amount to Re. 
1,231 a year, which shows that trafficia brisk. This town, which 
was originally called Rastlnagar, was founded, about 160 years 
ago, by Nir Muhammad, the Chattah chieftain, of whom some 
account has been already given. Under this family, Rastiloagar 
flourished and rapidly grew in importance. Jt was finally 
stormed in 1799 by Ranjit Singh after a gallant resistance 
made by Ghulim Muhammad, who then represented the family, 





and, passing into the hands of the Sikh ruler, received its mew = 


name of Riamnagar. Under British rule the population haseon- — 
siderably decreased. By the census of 1955 it amounted te 
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9,192, the decrease being over 2,000; in the interval that ela d 
before the census of 1868. Tho enumerations of 188] and 1891 
showed a further gradual decrease. 'The town is declining not 
only in population but also in prosperity. The falling off of the 
river-borne trade and the diversion of the salt trade by the con- 
struction of the Sind-Ségar Railway have had a disastrous effect 
onit, There is some local trade in food-graing, gur, cloth, but 
there is a want of enterprise and capital, as those of the inhabi- 
fants who have one or the other have migrated to the larger 
commercial centres, such as Jhelam, Riwalpindi and Sidlkot, 
to better their fortunes. The construction of the Wazirabad. 
Lyallpur Railway, though it will bring the town into easier 
communication with the outer world, will probably deal a blow 
at the little trade that exists, as it will attract the trade to the 
railway station at Akdlgarh, 5 miles off, The town enjoys a 
reputation for the manufacture of kupas or vessels of hide, 
used for the conveyance of gAi, oil and prain ; but otherwise 
itis Of no commercial importance. A considerable fair is held 
here on the Baisikhi in every year, at which the attendance hag 
been estimated as amounting to 25,000 persons. Saveral fine 
buildings erected in the time of the Chattah supremacy are 
still to be seen, The population as ascertained at the 
et te <= €numerations of 1868, 
Year of census, [Porsona. | Males. Females, setae ae oe 
constitution of the popu- 
lation by religion and 
| the number of occupied 
=P =, : houses sre shown in 
Tabla No, XLIIT. Details 
of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report 
of 1891, 

It was on the banks of the Chenéb in the vicinily of 
Rémpagar that Lord Gough’s army of the Punjab first came 
into collision with the Sikh Forees under Shere Singh in 
November 1848. The Sikhs were strongly entrenched on both 
sides of the river, prepared to dispute the passage with Lord 
Gongh’s army marching north from Lahore, Their position wns 
attacked on the morning of the 22nd November by the cavalry 
division and three troops of Horse Artillery under General 
Cureton. The Sikhs fell back to the bank of the river hotly 
ebm by the cavairy and the guns. The latter misjudged the 
ifficnlt nature of the ground. Some of the guns got stuck in the 


















sandy nalds and fell into the hands of the Sikhs, A brilliant 


charge made by Colonel Havelock of the 14th Light Dragoons- 
to bring the guns awry was ineffectual, and the regiment had 
to retreat with the loss of its gallant commander. General 
Cureton was also killed in this charge and the total loss was 
26 killed and 59 wonnded. The officera who fell in this 


action are buried in the garden of the biradari. The at- 
tempt to cross at Rimnagar having failed, half of the army 
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under General Thackwell waa- detached to effect a passage 
up the river at Wazirabad and take the Sikhs on the north 
bankon the flank. This movement caused the Sikhs to fall 
back towards the Jhelum, Lord Gough crossed the Chenib on 
3rd December,—formed a junction with Thackwell and followed 


up the Sikhs who had taken up a strong position at Chillian-. 


wala inthe Gujrit district, where the bloody bat indecisive 


battle was fought on 13th January 1849, 


Sohdra isan ancient town with 4,978 inhabitants, abont fire 
miles to the east of Wazirabad, and lies on the Chenéb river, 
It was founded by Ayéiz, a favourite of Mahmid of Ghazni, and 
takes its name from having once had 100 gates (soudara}, After 
Ayéa’s time it fell into decay, but was refounded under Shah 
Jahan by the Moghal Governor Nawab Ali Mardin, who con- 
stracted a splendid garden, dug « canal from the river and eall- 
ed the place Ibrahimgarh after his son, ‘The garden was called 
Naulakha from the amount said to have been spent on it. 
Traces of itare still to be seen, It was demolished about 12 years 
ago when the Wazirabad-Sidlkot Railway was constructed, the 
materials being taken by Government for ballast and the land 
made over to the zaminddrs. Under Mughul rile Sohdra was a 
flourishing city and the head-qnarters of a Parganna with a 
revenue of twelve lakhs. There are many ruins of M nghal 
architecture to be seen. On the decay of Mughal power 
Sohdra was captured by Sahib Singh, Ghangi, of Gujrit. 
In 1790 Mahdén Singh tried to wrest 1 from him by tude 
and fraud but failed; vexation at his failure js supposed 
to have hastened his death. 3 

Ranjit Singh was however more successful. Under him the 
town aid adjoining tract of country was held in jagir by a De- 


win family of Brahmins from Gujrat. The jdgirs were resumed 
at annexation and pensions given in lieu, some of which they 


still hold. The proprietary body consists chiefly of Chima Jata 
and Ariins, There are many influential Khatris of the Chopra 
gé¢ who are in the service of the British Government or of the 
Jammu State, There are also several respectable Kis families, 
many of whom are in the Go vernment service. The trading class 
is represented chiefly by Kakkazais—said to he Mubammadan 
Kalals, who on their conversion give up distilling for trade, 
These are very enterprising traders. They parchase CORDA 
made and imported cloth at Delhi, Bombay, &c., and retail it in 
Hindustin, Bengal and the Native States of Central India, some- 
what after the same fashion as the Pathén hawkers. The have 
made much money in this way and some uf them are now begin- 
ning to acquire land. Bricks are found in large numbers which 
attest the ancient magnitude of this town. It stands on 
slightly elevated site and has a well paved bazir from north to 
south, Thereisa Middle School. There are two good gardens, 
the property of the Sodhra Dewdns. A ferry known by the 
name of this town is in charge of the Deputy Commissioner of 
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Sialkot. The municipality of Sohdra was abolished in 1886, 
but the town was declared a notified area in 1894 under Chapter 
AL of the Municipal Act; the management being vested in the 
Tahbsildaér and three of the leading residents subject to the con- 


trol of the Deputy Commissioner, A small income is raised from 


octroi on a few of the more important articles of human use and 
a, |S CONS PLION and from the 
sale of street sweepings, 


Year of consus. | Persons, | Males. lpearaloc: te ae z 
| F and this is spent on sani- 


tation and watch nnd 
PEN NRE = ward. The population as 
ion. | | atta | sca | gang Sacertained at. the enu- 
ISDE ny we | 4,078] 2,401 | e577 merations of 1868, 1881 

: and 1891 is shown in the 
margin, The constitution 
of the population by religion and the number of occupied houses 
are shown in Table No. XLIII. Detnils of sex will be found in 
Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1891. 


Akilgarh is a well built town having a population of 4,262, 
It is especially noted as being the native place of many famous 
Khatris of the Chopra gof, among whom were Dewin Sawan Mall 
the most successful Sikh Governor, his son Dewéin Milréj, the 
author of the Sikh rebellion, and Dewin Ram Chand. I¢ lies 
to the west of Wazirabad at a digtance of 25 miles. It cannot 
boast of any commercial importance. It has several fina houses 
nnd gardens the property of the Dewdns. Its main streeta are 
well paved, and there are many buildings of gigantic size, 
There is an Anglo-Vernaculur Middle School, a thina and a rest- 
house for District officers. T'he Municipal Committee consista 
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of six members, of whom two are nominated by Government and 


four are elected. Its income for the last few years is shown in 
Table No, XLV and is chiefly derived from octroi. This town 
was founded 140 years ago by Ali Muhammad, gon of the 
Gholim Muhammad, Chattah, who founded Rimnagar. It was 
originally called Alipur afterthe founder. On the defeatof the 
Chattihs by Mahdn Singh, the town was granted by him to 
Sardir Dal Singh, brother-in-law to Charrat Singh, under whom 
it was renamed Akalgarh. At first Dal Singh had great in- 
fluence with Ranj(t Singh, but they quarrelled and in 1800 
ret Singh, having imprisoned Dal Singh, marched against 
Akaélgorh, The attack, however, failed, and was abandoned 
after a siege of three months; nor did Ranjit Singh gain 
ossession of the town until Dal Singh's death which happened 
in 1804. Under Ranjit Singh the family of Sawan Mal, who 
was Governor of Mooltan, rose to positions of great trust and 
emoloment, from which they were rudely hurled after his son 
Malrij raised the standard of rebellion at Mooltan, which led 
up to the conquest and annexation of the Punjab. At annexation 
the jagir and property of Dewan Mulrij and his brothera were 
confiscated, but the property amounting to several lakhs of rupees 
was subsequently released. At the first settlement the original 
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Chapter VI- (Chatta owners having declined to engage for the assessment, 
Towns those in possession got the ownership of the cultivated land in 
Municipalities. their occupancy, but in 1856 the Chattds ened for and got a 
Akdlgarh. decree for all the waste land, which is considerable. Though 
there is little income from trade, many of the Khatri families ara 


very wealthy, still possessing the treasure accumulated in Sikh 
times. Many of them are now in the service of Government, 
including Dewdn Hari Singh, Extra Assiatant Commissioner, son 

of Dewan Mulréj. The 





; | - population as ascertained 
Year of Census. | Pertons.| Males. |Females, 4} the enumerations of 
1868, 1881 and I#91 is 
ae ds ge ay Ts tle in the margin. 

cred Bis : rips — a constitution of the 
ist | S253] 21st | ain Population by religion and 
the number of ocenpied 
PSS houses are shown in Table 
No, XLII. Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of 
the Census Report of 1891. 


The construction of the Wazirabad-Lyallpur Railway, which 
will have a station here, will probably lead to a considerable 
influx of trade into the town. 

Pindi Bhattién.  Pindi Bhattidn is a town of some commercial importance in 
the extreme west of the Hifigabad tahsil on the road from 
Lahore to Shahpur and Banou, about 70 miles from Lahore and 
O7 from Gujranwala. Its population is 3,674. It lies near the 
Chendb about seven miles from the limit of the Shahpur district. 
lt has a good bazar running from east to.west, The neighbonr- 
ing Villages receive their supplies from the town, There is a 
dispensary, a thina, a sardi with encamping ground and a 
Vernaculur Middle School. The town derives its name from the 
same tribe that gave its name to the tract of Bhattiina. It is 
the head-quarters of the Bhatti clan, and issaid to have been 
founded in Akbar’s time by Jalil Bhatti from Bhatner in’ 
Réjputina. All the other Bhatti villages in the vicinity, over 
80 in nomber, are offshoots from it. The descendants of 
Jalil held undisturbed possession for over six generations and 
were lords of a large tract of country extending aos far south-east 
as Gajiéna. Atthe end of last century Ranjit Singh, in his 
stroggle against the Muhammadan tribes of the district, came 
into collision with them. They made a long and brave resist. 
ance. Ranjit Smgh first captured Jalalpur, the second Bhatti 
stronghold, and in 1802 laid siege to Pindi, Aftersome severe 
fighting the Bhatti chiefs were overcome and had to take refuge 
with the eyals of Jhang. After Inany years Rahmat Khan, 
Bhatti, was taken into the Mahdraja’s service. In the first 
and second Sikh wars he and his tribesmen pave material assist. 
ance to the Koglish, and helped to captu re Guro Mahray Singh, 
took part in the fighting at Ramnagar, Chilliinwadla and Gujrat, 
and on annexation the family was reinstated not only in Pindi 
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Bhattidn and Jalélpur, but in most of the other villages they had 
founded. Inthe mutiny Rahmat Khan aod his relatives assisted 
in putting down the disturbance in Gugera and received rewards 
pat jagire, The town was formerly a municipality, but the 
Municipal Committee was abolished in 1890, the balance to its 
credit vesting in the District Board. 


There is some trade in ghi, thread, grain and Afghan fruits, 
and the Mochis here make excellent native saddles and camel 
packs. There is a strong commercial and money-lending com- 
munity of Aroris, one or two of whom are among the weatthiest 
men in the district. The trade has made considerable stridea 
since the colonization of the adjoining Government waste has in- 

, ‘tks creased the amount of 
ea re {|  — Iocal production. The 
Year of census. |Persons.) Males. | Females. ponulationas ascertained 
at the enumerations of 
1863, 1881 and 1891 is 
TRB ne ee | «OSL | 2256) 202506 showninthemargin. The 
S6SL 0 ete | es ae | iv) constitution of the popu- 
a eee "ation by religion and the 
SS, Sumber of  cocupied 
houses are shown in table No. “XLII. Details of sex will be 
found in Table No, XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


Hiafizabad is a rural town with 3,076 inhabitants. The 
town is important as being the head-quarters of a Tahsilddr and 
Mounsiff and a non-official Sub-Registrar. It was founded by 
Hafiz, a favourite of the Emperor Akbar. He settled Khatris 
of the Kapir and Chopra gots from Lahore who obtained the 
proprietary right. The town was deserted in the Afghan 
invasions, the owners taking refugeinadjoining villages or found- 
ing separate estates which they still hold to the number of 9 or 
10. The principal owners are now Kapiir Khatris. The popula- 
tion has increased rapidly since 1868, and since the extension 
of canal irrigation the town which taps a large part of the newly 
irrigated area has become very prosperous, There are over 200 
here in Government service, whose income is com- 
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Tacs lg sxe Rs. 60,000 per annom. The construction of the 
Ayactrahed-Lyallpar Railway, which will have a station here, 


will immensely increase the importance of the town, and already 
new buildings are springing up on all sides. An imperial 
telegraph office has lately been opened here. There is a narrow 
naved hazar running from north to south with a good slope for 
drainage. There is a sarii with encamping ground, a thana 
and Vernacular Middle School. There is a good rest-house 
attached to the sardi. Tho main channel of the Chenéb Canal 
runs east of Hafizabad at a distance of 24 miles, The municipality 
here was abolished in 1884, but in November 1894 the town was 
constituted a “ notified area” under Act XX of 189], anda Com- 
mittee, consisting of a Tahsilddr and two of the leading inhabi- 
tants, was appointed to look after sanitation, &c, As in Sohdra, 
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a few of the prineipal articles of human use and consumption 
have been made liable to octroi to raise an income sufficient to 
pay the costof watch and ward and sanitation. Hifizabad is an 
‘ ancient town, being men- 

| | tioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, 

Year of consua. | Persons.) Males. | Femalos, The population an. apcer 
tained at the enumerations 
a of 1868, 158] and 1991 is 
te 125) LO shown in the margin. 


076 abe Naee The constitution of the 
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¢ vk _ population by religion and 
: ; : the number of occapied 
houses are shown in Table No. XLII. Details of sex will be 
found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1891. 
dalilpnr is a roral town, 18 miles north-west of Hafizabad, 
having a population of 3,273. It has a sardi with encamping 
ground, @ police chanki and a Primary School. ‘There is a large 
wall running round it with rather a fine gateway ; but this, 
which is nazil property, is now in a rainous state of disrepair, 
and a proposal has been made to dismantle it and sell the 
materials and site. Ithas a well paved bazar ranning from 
east to west. The town is not noted for anything except that 
the neighbouring villages derive their supplies from it. The 
munrcipality here has been abolished since 1884. The ruins of 
the old town lie some two miles ta the weat. It was,formerly u 
place of more importance than at present. The present town 
was founded by Bhattis, from Pindi Bhattiin, close to the rains 
of the old city—Jalélpur Kohna—and named Kot Muhammad- 
es after the fonnder, When the Blattis were expelled from 
ereand Pindi Bhattiin by the Sikhs in 1802, Ardins and Khatris 
took and held possession.. At annexation the good services of the 
Bhatti chiefs, already referred to, were so far recognized that 
they were told by Mr. Cocks, Assistant to the Resident, th ged 
might regain possession if they could. They were resiste by 
the Khatris, but after a few of the latter had been killed they 
gave way and the Bhattis recovered possession. Many of the 
Khatris from here are in Government service. Thera is some 
trade in grain and cloth, and there is a colony of Khojas dealing 
in hides and bones which are sent to the seaboard for export to 
—EE _ Europe. The population 
Ceti ne oe as ascertained at the enu- 
Year of census. Persous. | Mules. es moles, merations of 1868, 1881 
| ci, Ning ———~ and 1891 is shownin the 
ee fan Sees aes a | ols margin. The constitu- 
wl. | 3373) gous] y'275 tom of the population 
by religion and the nom- 
ye Ry ber of oceupied honses 
are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be founds in 
Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1891. 
The village of Sheikhupura wag not classed as 4 town at the 
census of 1591, the population being below 5,000 and there being 
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no municipality. It is the head-quartera of a police thina and is 
situated in Khangah Dogrén tahail, on the road from Lahore to 
Banou, 22 miles from the former place. The population is now 
2,432 and has increased by 25 per cent, since 1581, Itis a town 
of some antiquity, and contains a ruined fort built by the 
Emperor dahingir. Prince Dara Shikob, grandson of Jahingir, 
from whom it derives its name, is said to have connected the 
town by a cut with the Aik naddi. There is said to have been 
an old Hinda city here, called Kanthurpur, and supposed to have 
been the capital of Raja Kantbur who lived at the time of the 
Mahabharat, and thereare extensive ruins of what must have 
bean once a considerable city in the vicinity. Stone pillars of 
great size have been found which indicate a higher state of 
civilization than that at present. In the time of Ranjit Singh 
the town was for many years the residence of one of his queens, 
Itani Raj Kaur, better known as Rani Nakayan, whose 
salace, @ cumbrous brick erection, is the most conspicuous 
object in the locality. She held a jdgir of 14 lakhs in this 
néighbourhood, and did much to develope caltivation in the 
Bar. At annexation, for a short time, Sheikhupura waa the, 
head-quarters of this district. Since the extension ofthe Chenib 
Canal and the progress of colonisation in the Bar it has grown 
in importance, as 1b is on the main highway to Lahore; and 
the road, which has now been metalled between Lahore and: 
Sheikhupura, is mech used by colonists from Lahore and the) 
districts south of the Ravi. Its principal attraction is that its 
neighbourhood abounds with deer and other games, which render 
it desirable quarters for a sportsman. It is to this fact, probably, 
that it owed the attentions of ry oe and Dara Shikoh. » It is 
now the residence of Rija Harbans Singh, adopted son of Raja 
aja Singh, who holds a large jagir of about Rs. 80,000 in the 
neighbourhood and has criminal and civil jurisdiction in 160 
villages comprised in the fdgir. He resides in the old fort. 


There is a hunting lodge, a large masonry tank behest 
acres, and a tower with 99 steps for spying game, at a place called 


Baki Haran Mundra, 24 miles from Sheikhopora, on the road 


> 4...’ 


+ 
ry 


to HaGzabad. These date from the days of the Mughals and are 


‘visible evidences of the magnitade and solidity of their work. 


A canal was commenced to bring water from the old Aik nala 


‘to this tank but by Dewan Sawan Mal (und not by Sikhs). 


to the death of Sawan Mal this canal was never completed, 
‘@ are very distinct traces of it, and many pg, se 





are atill alive who worked ot it. It is shown in Major Thallier’s 


Map of 1859. There was also formerly a small canal from the. 
Dee river, entering this district at Kayampur and terminating. 
‘kki. This has been allowed to silt up, but there is a 
sect on foot to clear it out again, Water still runs in the 
upper portion of it in the rainy season. This cut was made by 
Réni Nakdyan from the Deg at Pindi Rattan Singh in the 
Lahore district. It is of little benefit to Sheikhupura and the 
villages of this district. It was cleared out some years ago, the 
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Chapter VI. District Board of Gujrinwila paying two-fifths of the cost, the 
ve besree Lahore district three-fifths; but the Lahore zamindirs have 
Maniciociities. intercepted.all the supply by putting up dams. 
Khaugab Dogrin. The village of Ehangah Dogran, which lies four marches out 
| from Lahore on the high road to Shahpur and Banna, in the heart 
of the Bar, was till recently a place of little importance. It was 
famous only for the shrines or tombs of departed saints, who 
have lived here since the time of Akbar, and were held in high 
repute by the Musalmain tribes of the Bir. The estate, which 
was originally named Khingah Masrir, was founded about 
850 years ago by one Masrir Dogar, whose brother Asrir is 
supposed to have founded the neighbouring village of Khéingah 
Asrir or Miin Ali, also a shrine of some sanctity. Tha 
daughter of Masrir married Haji Dewdu, a famous Dogar saint 
from Sinde, from whom the present owners are descended. There 
are a number of solid and striking-looking tombs (rozas) built 
from generation to generation in memory of departed saints, 
ond each receives the offerings of the faithful at the religions 
fair held here in the month of Hér. The most prominent is that 
of Haji Dewan, which also receives the largest offerings. The 
effect of this mass of solid architecture in the heart of the Bar, 
where it stands out in bold relief, is very picturesque. In Ooto- 
ber 1893 Kingah Dogrin was made the head-quarters of the 
new tahsil to which it gives its name, and as it is in the centre 
of the canal-irrigated tract and close to the new colony, it 
is rapidly rising in importance. There is a tahsil, thina and 


Sub-Registrar’s office, but the present accommodation is most . 
defective. There is an encamping ground but no rest-house 
or even sardi. The old sardi has been partly dismantled and ; 


sites for a new town on the old encamping ground have been 
marked outand allotted. As there has been a considerable influx 
of shopkeepers, artizans, traders, &c., these sites have been 
eagerly taken up at rates fixed by Government. Khangah Dogrin — 
has a prosperons future before it, lying advantageously at the 
head of the new colony with direct communication with Lahore 
and Gujrénwila. The new railway will pass within geven or 
eight miles ofit, The population, which between 1881 and 1891 
had increased from §77 to 1,646, is now abunt 2,500. 


Shabkot. Shahkot was formerly within the Jhang district, bub was 
transferred to Gujrinwdla in 1892 when the boundary waa 
revised and the new tahsil started. Prior to the opening up of 
the Bir it was one of the few fixed habitations in that tract. 
Here, as at Khangah Dogrin and Midén Ali, the nucleus was a 
Muhammadan shrine, and the old inhabitants were the Majawars 
or attendants of the shrine. They had no proprietary rights in 
the land, but owned large herds of cattle and were allowed 
grazing rights free in the surrounding Government waste. Thea ~~ 
old village lay at the base of the Shahkot hill, arocky emi- 
nence of a quartz formation similar to the hill at Single. 
Shahkot rose into importance when the colonisation work 
began in 1892, as it was made the head-quarters of the 
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Chapt VE 


Colonization Officer, being the only place in the Government 
waste where there was anything approaching a settled village. 
Since then it has developed rapidly. A new town known as 
Pophamabad, after Lieutenant Popham Young, the Coloniza-~ .. 1 
tion Officer, has now been Iaid ont on a suitable site half a tie 
mile to the east of the old village. Regular streets have been 

marked out, sites allotted, traders and shopkeepers have been 
attracted, many shops and houses have already been built, and 

there are all the indications of the place becoming an important 
commercial centre. At Shahkot there isa thdna, a commodious 
bungalow, and a sarai, the latter two have been recently construct- 

ed. A dispensary has also been opened which is maintained by 

the District Boards of Jhang and Gujranwala in equal shares. 

* A snitable building has yet to be constructed. The new railway 

will run about 10 miles to the west of Shahkot. 
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Table No, I,—showing DEVELOPMENT 
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Table No. III,—showing RAINFALL. 
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Gujranwala District. | ¥ 
Table No. II.A,—showing RAINFALL at HEAD-QUARTERS. 
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Table No. I1IB,—showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS. 
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Table No. V,—showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 
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Table No. VI.—showing MIGRATION. 
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* Table No. VII,—showing RELIGION and SEX. 
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Table No. VIII.—showing LANGUAGES. 
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Table No. IX,—showing MAJOR CASTES and 
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Table No. IXA,—showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 
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_ Table No. XI,—showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 
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Table No, XIA,—showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 
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Table No. XIB,- showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 
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Table No. XII,—showing INFIRMITIES. 
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Table No. XIII,.— showing EDUCATION, 
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Table No. XVII,—showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 
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Table No. XXXVI,—showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 
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